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Art. I.—Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, including 
their Private Life, Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, Religion, 
and Early History; derived from a Comparison of the Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Monuments, still existing; with the Accounts of 
Ancient Authors. Illustrated by Drawings of those Subjects. By 
J. G. Witxinson, F.R.S.,M.R.S.L., &c. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
Murray. 1838. | 


Mr. Witxinson’s name must be familiar to the readers of the 
Monthly Review, and he must be known by them to be one of the 
most patient, ingenious, learned, and successful investigators that 
have ever ransacked the antiquities of Egypt, or attempted to inter- 
pret the vestiges of art and language left by the ancient people of 
that celebrated country. Among our author’s excellences there are 
some manifest qualities of most unusual occurrencein the case of anti- 
quarians, especially as concerns Egyptian monuments and relics— 
we mean his knowledge, industry, and sound judgment, instead of 
that tendency to theory and airy conjecture which is so easy to in- 
dulge, and so well calculated to mislead a sanguine inquirer, imper- 
fectly prepared thr ough previous study and habits to do justice 
to his subject. At the same time, when the ordinary reader comes 
to peruse the facts and illustrations which such a pioneer as Mr. 
Wilkinson plainly details, nothing more than a moderate degree of 
study and the exercise of common sense is necessary to appreciate 
the value of his discoveries and the accuracy of his interpretations. 
It is hardly possible to over-rate the importance of the present 
work, whether it be regarded in relation to the state of civilization 
among a celebrated people, during most interesting periods in the 
history of the human race, or in relation to literature and the fine, 
as well as mechanical, arts. When the reader considers the light 
and corroborative matter which our author has here brought to bear 
upon the Old Testament, it will readily be admitted that his re- 
searches and conclusions possess extraordinary value. The writings 
of Moses and the declarations or notices of the prophets receive 
uniformly attestations to their truth, by every fact belonging to 
contemporary Egyptian history that comes to be fully and clearly 
explained. It is also adding to an exceedingly interesting stock of 
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knowledge when any traveller and author lays before the world an 
new facts regarding a country which boasts to have been the cradle 
of that knowledge and those arts which, after passing into ancient 
Europe, have been transmitted to our times, and have mightily con- 
tributed to our present advanced state of civilization, to be hence 
diffused and transported to the benighted or semi-barbarous nations 
of the earth. 

The leading points upon which Mr. Wilkinson has thrown pal- 
pable light are numerous, and none of them frivolous or of transitory 
interest. Religion, national government, institutions, laws, arts, 
manufactures, commerce, social customs, and personal habits, as they 
obtained thousands of years ago, and during many centuries, in the 
famous country which is watered by the Nile, all receive elucidation 
at his hand. The reader who is totally ignorant of the discoveries 
which antiquarian researches have made in that country will be 
amazed at the amount and the certainty of our author’s facts and 
illustrations. He will also feel constrained to join in Solomon’s 
declaration, that ‘‘ there is no new thing under the sun.” Can it 
be, it may be asked, that at periods coeval with Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, we should now be able to tell what the Egyptians were 
doing, how they dressed, lived, and thought—and that, too, when 
the language spoken by such a people is now so imperfectly known, 
that little or no information can thence be derived on which reliance 
as regards any such minute knowledge as we have spoken of, can be 
placed? Can it be, that before Greece was illuminated, and lon 
before civilization and letters travelled towards Rome, Mr. Wilkin- 
son and others should be able to tell us how a people sat during 
their meals, what they ate, or what amused them ; and all this, and 
much more, definitely and precisely. We answer—yes ; and the 
volumes are pregnant with the most satisfactory and convincing 
proofs of the assertion. Nay, it will be-found that our author’s 
details, together with the very numerous and particular illustrative 
prints which accompany the letter-press, render the costume, the 
habits, and circumstances which distinguished the ancient people of 
Egypt, far more plain and intelligible than our notions of foreign 
nations, contemporary with ourselves, become when we have to rely 
merely upon the testimony of some tourist just returned from the 
country which engages our attention. 

The anomaly is immediately explained when it is known that the 
manners of the people, among whose monuments our author has so 
long resided, have recorded upon these durable monuments a minute 
and impressive history of themselves, and that this history has been 
studied, and to a great extent mastered by him and others, the 
results of these studies being fully and clearly described and deli- 
neated for the use of less-travelled and skilful persons. Paintings 
afforded one means by which the Egyptians transmitted an account 
of themselves ; and the colours of these paintings, though three 
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thousand years old, are at this day as pure and brilliant as when 
they were first laid on. But this is not all, nor half of the imperish- 
able sort of records, to speak humanly, that crowd the banks of the 
Nile. The stupendous architectural remains, the colossal sculp- 
tures, the rock-imprinted inscriptions, are wonderful in number, 
and not less wonderful are the pages on which the history of the 
Egyptians is written. It was not alone in the perishable form of 
book or scroll that they recorded events and opinions, or transmitted 
the knowledge which they possessed. They were not even satisfied 
with erecting dwellings for the living, that might remain for ages to 
testify the skill, taste, or magnificence of the architects and patrons 
of such monuments. They were a people rather, who, in accordance 
with their peculiar doctrines concerning the dead, sought to make 
their tombs the repositories of personal, family, and national history. 
The efforts made to preserve the body of the deceased, the preserv- 
ing materials that have continued undecayed to our day, the pictures 
that cover the chambers of death, even to the most minute affairs 
of life, the hieroglyphics and the carvings, furnish ‘language which 
persons who have investigated its contents, as our author has long 
done, can read and decipher most accurately. But we must not 
longer delay affording our readers some evidences from Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s volumes in support of the general statement now made ; 
and, in presenting specimens and proofs, we shall rapidly glance at 
the leading topics which he illustrates. 

As in Hindostan, there obtained in ancient Egypt a strict system 
of caste, which necessarily gave a direction to many institutions and 
a decided colour to many customs. The castes that came next to 
the monarch were, first, the priesthood, and next, the military order. 
The power residing in the sacerdotal rank seems, as in many other 
nations, to have been often the greatest in reality ; and as know- 
ledge and learning, especially the sciences of geometry and astro- 
nomy, were almost exclusively confined to this caste, it is easy to 
see how the predictions concerning the overflowings of the Nile, and 
the restoring the accurate landmarks which had been obliterated by 
its periodical swollen waters, would be made to sustain and advance 
the sacred influence. ‘The authority of the priests became, accord- 
ingly, paramount in many things, and they even regulated, in a 
great measure, public morals and private customs. 

The military profession must have been held in high esteem, 
when it is considered that it ranked next to that of the priests. 
Monumental delineations also show that the art of war was much 
studied and systematized. For example, the evolutions of troops 
were controuled and regulated by the sound of trumpet. The bow, 
the spear, the javelin, and the sword, were amongst their battle 
weapons. ‘I'he battering-ram seems to have formed a besieging 
instrument with the Egyptians long before the time of Pericles, 
who has generally had the honour of first bringing it into use; but 
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what is not less honourable to the same people, they exercised the 
feelings of humanity in war, for Mr. Wilkinson says, that, in the 
naval fight of Remeses IIT., ‘‘ the Egyptians, both in the ships and 
on the shore, are seen rescuing the enemy, whose galley has been 
sunk, from a watery grave.” He adds, that the circumstance of 
artists deeming such an act a virtue worthy of being recorded amon 
the glorious actions of their countrymen, argues strongly in behalf 
of the view here taken. 


In a country so much devoted to agriculture and dependent on 
the produce of the soil, and amongst a people so much indebted to 
the Nile, we need not wonder to find that peasants, huntsmen, and 
sailors, ranked along with the military caste, or formed subdivisions 
under this order of the people. We must here introduce some un- 
abridged specimens of our author’s investigations and discoveries. 


‘‘ Herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats, were numerous; and 
pigs, though unclean, and an abomination to the Egyptians, frequently 
formed part of the stock of the farm-yard; but they are more rarely 
represented in the sculptures than other animals. Their cattle were of 
different kinds, of which three principal distinctions are most deserving of 
notice,—the short, the long-horned cattle, and the Indian, or humped ox; 
and the two last, though no longer natives of Egypt, are common to this day 
in Abyssinia and Upper Ethiopia. Horses and asses were abundant in 
Egypt, and the latter were employed as beasts of burden, for treading out 
corn, particularly in Lower Egypt, and for many other purposes. Like those 
of the present day, it is probable that they were small, active, and capable 
of bearing great fatigue; and, considering the trifling expense at which 
these hardy animals were maintained, we are not surprised to find that they 
were kept in great numbers in the agricultural districts, or that one indivi- 
dual had as many as seven hundred and sixty employed in different parts of 
his estate. Egyptian horses were greatly esteemed; they were even ex: 
ported to the neighbouring countries, and Solomon bought them at a hun- 
dred and fifty shekels of silver, from the merchants who traded with Egypt 
by the Syrian desert. It is remarkable that the camel, though known to 
have been used in, and probably a native of, Egypt, as early, at least, as the 
time of Abraham (the Bible distinctly stating it to have been among the 
presents given by Pharoah to the patriarch), has never yet been met with 
in the paintings or hieroglyphics. We cannot, however, infer, from our 
finding no representation, or notice of it, that it was rare in any part of the 
country, since the same would apply to poultry, which, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe, was always abundant in Egypt: for no instance occurs in 
the sculptures of fowls or pigeons, among the stock of the farm-yard, though 
geese are repeatedly introduced, and numbered in the presence of the 
stewards. The mode of rearing poultry, and the artificial process of hatch- 
ing the eggs of fowls and geese, [ have already mentioned in a former work, 
where I have shewn the method adopted by the Copts, from their predeces- 
sors. Many birds, which frequented the interior and skirts of the desert, 
and were highly prized for the table, were caught in nets and traps, by the 
fowlers, as the partridge, gutta, bustard, and quail; and waterfowl of diffe- 
rent descriptions, which abounded in the valley of the Nile, afforded end- 
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less diversion to the sportsman, and profit to those who gained a livelihood 
by their sale.” 


Fowling is described as having been a favourite amusement of all 
classes ; and birds were either caught in large clap-nets, or in traps. 
Sometimes they were shot with arrows or felled with a throw-stick. 
Cats appear to have been trained to take the feathered game, and 
also to perform the office of retrievers. Perhaps a transmission of 
acquired knowledge from generation to generation produced a docility 
and sagacity beyond what we have ever found the whiskered hearth- 
habitants to exhibit. At any rate, cats obtained a favour in Egypt, 
which perhaps was never extended to the tribe in any other land. 
Certainly cat-skinners must have been rare under the rule of the 
Pharaohs, if the following statement be correct :— 


“ That cats, as well as dogs, were looked upon with great esteem by the 
Egyptians, is evident from the care they took to preserve and embalm them, 
and from the express statements of ancient writers. Herodotus mentions 
the concern they felt at their loss, and the general mourning that ensued 
in a house, even if they died a natural death; every inmate being obliged 
to shave his eyebrows, in token of sorrow, for the loss of a cat, and the head 
and whole body for the death of a dog. When ill, they watched and 
attended them with the greatest solicitude; and, if any person purposely, 
or even involuntarily, killed one of these revered animals, it was deemed a 
capital offence ; nor could all the influence of the magistrates, nor even the 
dread of the Roman name, prevent the people from sacrificing to their 
resentment an incautious Roman who had killed a cat, though it was evident 
that he had done it unintentionally. * * * Some remains of this preju- 
dice in favour of the cat may still be traced among the modern Egyptians, 
who even allow it to eat from the same dish, and to be the constant compa- 
nion of their children; though the reputed reason of their predilection for 
this animal is its utility in watching and destroying scorpions, and other 
reptiles, which infest the houses. Dogs are not regarded by them with the 
same feelings; they are considered unclean, and are seldom admitted into 
the house, except by some persons of the Malekee sect, who do not, like the 
Shaffaees, and Hanefees, consider themselves defiled by their touch. But 
though they draw this marked distinction between them, the character given 
to the two animals appears to be in favour of the dog; which they repre- 
sent, in the true spirit of oriental fable, when asked hereafter respecting the 
treatment it received from man, concealing all the numerous injuries it has 
received, and magnifying the few benefits, while the cat is supposed to deny 
the obligations conferred upon it, and to endeavour to detract from the 
merits of its benefactor. ‘Though the death of a cat is not attended with 
lamentations or funeral honours, it is looked upon by many of the modern 
Egyptians to be wrong to kill, or even to illtreat them; and some have 
carried their humanity so far as to bequeath by will a fund for their support, 
in compliance with which these animals are daily fed in Cairo at the Cadi’s 
court, and the bazdr of Khan Khaleel.” 


Tradesmen and artificers constituted the third of the Egyptian 
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castes; and in the departments to which this caste belonged, we 
find that great progress had been made, even as regards particulars 
where the moderns have been in the habit of thinking themselves 
inventors. Glass-blowing, for instance, appears to have been 
known amongst these ancient people more than 3500 years ago. 
Images of glazed pottery, Mr. Wilkinson also says, were common 
at the same period. They had even carried their skill in glass- 
work so far as to be able by staining it to counterfeit with success 
the amethyst and other precious stones, arriving at such excellence 
in an art “ which our European workmen, in spite of their improve- 
ments in other branches of this manufacture, are still unable to 
imitate.” As to the Egyptian linen that has been so much spoken 
of, our author entertains not a doubt now, although he did formerly, 
that the cloth so named was, in reality, the fabric we, in modern 
times, understand by the term, and not cotton, as has lately been 
pretty generally supposed. Shoemakers used the semicircular knife 
and awl of the present day. Further, 


* Among the many curious customs introduced in the paintings, and still 
retained in the East, is that of holding a strap of leather, or other substance 
with the toes, which, from their being always free, and unincumbered with 
tight shves, retain their full power and pliability ; and the singular, I may 
say, primitive, mode of tightening a thong with the teeth, while sewing a 
shoe, is also pourtrayed in the paintings of the time of the third Thothmes.” 


The drill of the carpenter was similar to the modern one, and 
other tools suitable to nice operations were in use among the same 
ancient people. Such operations seem, besides, to have been 
actually performed. 


‘* Among the many occupations of the carpenter, that of veneering is 
noticed in the sculptures of Thebes, as early as the time of the third 
Thothmes, whom I suppose to be the Pharoah of the Exodus; and the 
application of a piece of rare wood of a red colour, to a yellow plank of 
sycamore, or other ordinary kind, is clearly pointed out. And in order to 
show that the yellow wood is of inferior quality, the workman is represented 
to have fixed his adze carelessly in a block of the same colour, while engaged 
in applying them together. Near him are some of his tools, with a box or 
small chest, made of inlaid and veneered wood, of various hues ; and in the 
same part of the shop are two other men, one of whom is employed in grind- 
ing something with a stone on a slab, and the other in spreading glue with 
a brush. 

‘It might, perhaps, be conjectured that varnish was intended to be here 
represented ; but the appearance of the pot on the fire, the piece of glue with 
its concave fracture, and the workman before mentioned applying the two 
pieces of wood together, satisfactorily decide the question, and attest the 
invention of glue 3300 years ago.” 


If the Egyptians could overlay coarse or comparatively valueless 
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wood with a sort that was beautifu) and precious, they appear also 
to have been not only most expert metallurgists, which their splen- 
did gold and silver basket-works prove, as seen depicted on the 
monuments, but to have understood the compounding of metals and 
the admixture of alloys. ‘ They had even the secret of giving to 
bronze or brass-blades a certain degree of elasticity, as may be seen 
in the dagger of the Berlin Museum, already noticed, which pro- 
bably depended on the mode of hammering the metal, and the just 
proportions of peculiar alloys.”” The bellows, as well as the siphon, 
were inventions familiar to the same people—the former having been 
used, according to our author, as early as the time of Moses, and 
the latter as far back as between fourteen and fifteen centuries B. C. 
Nor were the articles, in the manufacture of which these and other 
mechanical inventions must have been employed, confined merely to 
objects of great public or economical use, for the toilet table had its 
beautiful mirror. 


“Tt was of mixed metal, chiefly copper, most carefully wrought, and 
highly polished ; and so admirably did the skill of the Egyptians succeed 
in the composition of metals, that this substitute for our modern looking- 
glass was susceptible of a lustre, which has even been partially revived at 
the present day, in some of those discovered at Thebes, though buried in 
the earth for many centuries. . Ss 

‘¢ The same kind of metal mirror was used by the Israelites, who doubt- 
less brought them from Egypt; and the brazen laver made by Moses for 
the tabernacle, was composed ‘ of the looking-glasses of the women, which 
assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.’” 


As to household furniture, and ornamental household objects in 
general, it is said of the ancient Egyptians, 


‘‘They were not restricted by any established rules: here, as I have 
observed, much taste was displayed, and their vases frequently bear so 
strong a resemblance to those of Greece, that we might feel disposed to 
consider them borrowed from Greek models, did not their known anti- 
quity forbid such a conclusion; and many have mistaken the ornamental 
devices attached to them, and to other fancy works of Egyptian art, for 
the productions of Greek sculptors. Now that we are acquainted with 
the dates of the Egyptian monuments, the square border and scrolls, so 
common on Athenian, Sicilian, Etruscan, and Grveco-Italian vases, are 
shewn to be, from the most remote time, among the ordinary devices on 
cups, and the ceilings of tombs at Thebes, and other places; and the 
graceful curve of the Egyptian cornice, which, not confined to architec- 
ture, is repeated on vases, and numerous articles of furniture, was evi- 
dently adopted for the same ornamental purpose by the Greeks.” 


Regarding the arts and manufactures, we have pleasure in quoting 
the following clear and satisfactory exposition, which affords a fair 
specimen of Mr. Wilkinson’s historical research and philosophic 
reasoning :— 
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“‘ Of the progress of the ancient Egyptians in many useful branches of 
art, we have unquestionable proofs in the monuments that remain, and 
from the evidence of ancient writers. The sculptures inform us that 
many inventions were known to them at the early periods when most other 
nations were stil] in their infancy, which, though generally ascribed to a 
much latter‘epoch, are, from the ‘facility we now have of fixing the chro- 
nology of Egyptian monuments, ascertained to be coeval with the Exodus, 
or the bondage of the Israelites. The scientific skill they possessed in 
architecture, is always a matter of surprise to the traveller who beholds 
the stupendous monuments of Egypt; whose solid masonry would have 
defied the ravages of time, and have remained unimpaired to the present 
day, had not the destructive hand of man been employed against them. 
The invasion of Cambyses, and the subsequent wars with the Persians; 
the three years’ siege of Thebes, by Ptolemy Lathyrus, which laid several 
of her buildings in ruins, and so completely reduced that ancient capital, 
that it was no longer worthy to be considered an Egyptian city; the in- 
veteracy of the Christians against their Pagan predecessors, and the abhor- 
rence of the Moslems for the monuments of the idolatrous infidels; and, 
lastly, the position of the temples, which present themselves to the mason 
as a convenient quarry, supplying, at little labour and expense, abundance 
of stones for the erection of new edifices, were the baneful causes of the 
downfal of the Egyptian monuments; but, though great portions of the 
finest buildings were destroyed, sufficient remains to attest their former 
grandeur, and to proclaim the wonderful skill and mechanical knowledge 
of their founders. At the period of the Persian invasion, Egypt was looked 
upon as the great school of science, and the repository of all kinds of learn- 
ing; but the arts had fallen from the degree of excellence to which they 
uttained, under the Augustan age of the 18th dynasty, and, though luxury 
and private wealth increased, taste in sculpture and architecture had long 
since been on the decline, and minute and highly finished details were 
substituted for the simple and dignified forms of an earlier period. The 
arts, however, continued to flourish under the succeeding dynasties ; and 
in the reigns of Psamaticus and Amasis, the encouragement given to 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, seemed to promise an improvement, 
if not the revival, of taste, and arrested for a time their downfal; but an 
unexpected event was destined to bring about their sudden decadence, and 
the Persian conquest dealt a blow from which they vainly strove to recover 
in the succeeding reigns of the Macedonian dynasty ; for not only were 
the finest monuments destroyed or mutilated, statues, works of art, and 
all the wealth of the country carried off to Persia, but the artists them- 
selves were compelled to leave their homes to follow the conquerors to their 
capital, and to commemorate the victories obtained over Egypt by the 
authors of their own captivity and misfortunes. Thus deprived of -the 
finest models, humbled by the lengthened occupation of the country, and 
losing the only persons capable of directing taste, or encouraging art, 
Egypt, already beginning to sink, vainly endeavoured to struggle with the 
overwhelming current of events; and, while Persia was benefited, Egyp- 
tian art received its death-blow from the invasion of Cambyses. ‘The 
Egyptians had long been renowned for mathematical science; but it was 
not til] the power and wealth of the country were at their zenith, that full 
scope was given for its display in the grand style of public monuments ; 
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a fact, sufficiently indicated by their increase of scale and vastness of size 
at that period ; the buildings of olden time being generally of much smaller 
dimensions than those of the advanced age of the 18th dynasty. I parti- 
cularly allude to the temples and to the colossal statues erected at the 
latter epoch, which far exceed in their scale, and the size of the blocks 
themselves, the ordinary monuments of an earlier era, as may be observed 
ip the increased proportions of the grand hall of Karnak, added by Remeses 
the Great, and the dimensions of the sitting colossi of Amunoph, in the 
plain of Thebes; or that of Remeses, at the Memnonium, which weighed 
about 886 tons, and was brought over land from the quarries at the cata- 
racts of Syene, a distance of more than 120 miles.” 


The ancient Egyptian scribes had important duties to perform, 
one of which was to take an accurate and very precise census of the 
people. Ina papyrus roll belonging to the age of Ptolemy Alex- 
ander I., written in Greek, the following specimen is to be read ; 
and there is abundant proof to show that manners and customs did 
not much alter between the times of the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs. 


‘* Pamonthes, aged about forty-five, of middle size, dark complexion, 
and handsome figure, bald, round-faced, and straight nosed ; Snachom- 
neus, aged about twenty, of middle size, sallow complexion, round-faced, 
and straight-nosed ; Semmuthis Persinei, aged about twenty-two, of mid- 
dle size, sallow complexion, round-faced, flat nosed, and of quiet demea- 
nour; and Tathlyt Persinei, aged about thirty, of middle size, sallow 
complexion, round face, and straight nose,—the four being children of 
Petapsais, of the leather cutters of the Memnonia; and Nechutes the less, 
the son of Asos, aged about forty, of middle size, sallow complexion, 
cheerful countenance, long face, and straight nose, with a scar upon the 
middle of his forehead.” 


If the scribes of these remote times were familiar with a species 
of passport documents, they seem also to have acquired some of the 
habits observable about our modern men of the desk. The neces- 
sary apparatus for their penmanship or hieroglyphic paintings were, 
of course, somewhat peculiar. 


“ Habits among men of similar occupations are frequently alike, even 
in the most distant countries; and we find it was not unusual for an 
Egyptian artist, or scribe, to put his reed pencil behind his ear, when 
engaged in examining the effect of his painting, or listening to a person 
on business, as in the modern studio, or the counting-house of an Euro- 
pean town. 

‘* Painters and scribes deposited their writing implements in a box with 
a pendant leather top, which was tied up with a loop or thong, and a 
handle or strap was fastened to the side to enable them to carry it more 
conveniently, Their ordinary wooden tablet was furnished with two or 
more cavities for holding the colours, a tube in the centre containing the 
pens or reeds; and certain memoranda were frequently written at the 
back of it, when a large piece of papyrus, or the wooden slab were not 
required ” 
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Passing from scribes, or these ancient attorneys, to some of the 
laws which obtained in the administration of justice, it appears that 
the bastinado was a prevalent and favourite punishment. We know 
that this sort of chastisement has in much later times been regarded 
with great partiality by the masters and magistrates of Egypt. 
The laws, when civilization had far advanced in ancient times, were 
not sanguinary, although capital punishments were not unknown. 


We read,— 


“ Although in the case of murder, the Egyptian law was inexorable 
and severe, the royal prerogative might be exerted in favour of a culprit, 
and the punishment was sometimes commuted by a mandate from the 
king. Sabaco, indeed, during the fifty years of his reign, ‘ made it a rule 
not to punish his subjects with death,’ whether guilty of murder or any 
other capital offence ; but, ‘ according to the magnitude of their crimes, 
he condemned the culprits to raise the ground about the town to which 
they belonged. By these means the situation of the different cities 
became greatly elevated above the reach of the inundation, even more 
than in the time of Sesostris ;? and either on account of a greater propor- 
tion of criminals, or from some other cause, the mounds of Bubastis were 
raised considerably higher than those of any other city.” 


A practice obtained in ancient Egypt which might be supposed 
to have been borrowed almost to the letter by our swell thieves 
when they alight upon a splendid booty. It was toreturn the stolen 
goods upon the application of the owner, provided a certain remu- 
neration, which was probably fixed by government, was allowed to 
the chief of the thieves or burglars. To carry into effect all the 
good intended by this system, those who followed the profession of 
these violators of the law, gave in their names to a recognised chief, 
and agreed that he should be informed of every thing they might 
thenceforward steal, the moment it was in their possession. It was 
thought, of course, by government, that it was better a certain sa- 
crifice should be made, in order to secure the restitution of the 
remainder, than that the law, by taking on itself the protection of 
the citizen and the discovery of the offender, should be the indirect 
cause of greater loss. 

With regard to the law of creditor and debtor, England might 
advantageously borrow a hint from the country of the Pharaohs. 


“ Usury was in all cases condemned by the Egyptian legislature ; and 
when money was borrowed, even with a written agreement, it was for- 
bidden to allow the interest to increase to more than double the original 
sum. Nor could thecreditors seize the debtor's person; their claims and 
right were confined to the goods in his possession, and such as were really 
his own; which were comprehended under the produce of his Jabour, or 
what he had received from another individual to whom they lawfully 
belonged. For the person of every citizen was looked upon as the pro- 
perty of the state, and might be required for some public service, connected 
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either with war or peace ; and, independent of the injustice of subjecting 
any one to the momentary caprice of his creditor, the safety of the coun- 
try might be endangered through the avarice of a few interested indivi- 
duals. This law, which was borrowed by Solon from the Egyptian code, 
existed also at Athens; and was, as Diodorus observes, much more con- 
sistent with justice and common sense than that which allowed the creditor 
to seize the person, while it forbade him to take the ploughs and other 
implements of husbandry. For if, continues the historian, it is unjust 
thus to deprive men of the means of obtaining subsistence, and of pro- 
viding for their families, how much more unreasonable must it be to 
imprison those by whom the implements were used ?” 


We must now introduce some notices of the social habits, amuse- 
ments, and pastimes of the Egyptians, and then close these elabo- 
rate volumes. The work will without a doubt take a high rank 
among those which have treated of the same or similar topics, as 
not only affording many corroborations of previously existing opin- 
ions, but for correcting others, as well as adding a great deal that is 
new and highly satisfactory. A few of Mr. Wilkinson’s conjectures 
require further evidence. But while the main features of his work 
are caution, judgment, and common sense views, whatever is merely 
suggestive ought to be received as coming from the most competent 
authority which this country, or perhaps any other, can at this day 
produce in reference to ancient Egypt, a country, the remote internal 
history of which is more largely and accurately imprinted in its visi- 
ble remaining forms than any other. One long extract will make 
us all but eye-witnesses of much that took place in the domestic 
circles. ‘The account we cite of a most solemn warning, which even 
the lively and social Egyptians countenanced, as well as of the 
manner in which the Greeks and the Jews regarded the remem- 
brancers of death, is exceedingly interesting. 


* Tt was acustom of the Egyptians, during, or, according to Herodotus, 
after their repasts, to introduce a wooden image of Osiris, from one foot 
and a half to three feet in height, in the form of a human mummy, stand- 
ing erect, as Plutarch informs us, in a case, or lying on a bier, and to 
show it to each of the guests, warning him of his mortality, and of the 
transitory nature of human pleasures. He was reminded that some day 
he would be like that figure; that men ought, ‘ to love one another, and 
avoid those evils which tend to make them consider life too long, when in 
reality it is too short;’ and, while enjoying the blessings of this world, to 
bear in mind that their existence was precarious, and that death, which 
all ought to be prepared to meet, must eventually close their earthly 
career. Thus, while the guests were permitted, and even exhorted to 
indulge in conviviality, the pleasures of the table, and the mirth so con- 
genial to their lively disposition, the prudent solicitude of the priests did 
not fail to watch over their actions, and, by this salutary hint, to show 
them the propriety of putting a certain degree of restraint upon their con- 
duct; and by avoiding any indiscreet prohibition of those amusements 
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in which men will indulge in spite of mistaken zeal, (too often dictated 
by a mind devoid of experience, and frequently of sincerity,) these 
guardians of morality obtained the object they had in view, without ap- 
pearing to interfere. If, as was necessarily the case, all the guests were 
not impressed with the same feelings by the introduction of this moral 
sentiment, the custom was not thereby rendered in any degree objection- 
able, since a salutary lesson neglected loses not its merit; and however it 
may have been corrupted by others, who adopted the external form with- 
out the true feeling of the original, it must be confessed that the object 
was guod and deserving of commendation. Perverted by the Greeks, 
this warning of the temporary pilgrimage of man served as an induce- 
ment to enjoy the pleasures of life while in this world, as if death closed 
the scene, and no prospect was held out of a future existence; a notion . 
directly at variance with the maxims of the Egyptians, and the constant 
mindfulness they were exhorted to cherish of a hereafter; and we find 
that the Greeks advocated the principle ‘ Live while you may,’ with un- 
blushing earnestness. The beauties of poetry were summoned to assist 
in its recommendation, and every lover of excess welcomed and adopted 
it, with sentiments evincing the same spirit as the exhortation of Trimal- 
chio; which is thus given by Petronius: * To us, who were drinking and 
admiring the splendour of the entertainment, a silver model of a man was 
brought by a servant, so contrived that its joints and movable vertebree 
could be bent in any direction. After it had been produced upon the 
table two or three times, and had been made, by means of springs, to 
assume different attitudes, Trimalchio exclained, * Alas, unhappy lot, how 
truly man is naught! similar to this shall we all be, when death has car- 
ried us away; therefore, while we are allowed to live, let us live well.’ 
The same sentiments were used by the Jews in the time of Solomon, and 
‘the ungodly’ of his time thus expressed themselves: ‘ Our life is short 
and tedious, and in the death of a man there is no remedy ; neither was 
there any man known to have returned from the grave. For we are 
born at all adventure, and we shall be hereafter as though we had never 
been * * come on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things that are 
present, * * Jet us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and 
let no flower of the spring pass by us; let us crown ourselves with rose- 
buds, before they be withered; let none of us go without his part of our 
voluptuousness ; let us leave tokens of our joyfulness in every place.” The 
intent, however, of this custom with the Egyptians was widely different; 
and even, if from long habit and the increase of luxurious manners, the 
good warning it was intended to convey was disregarded, or failed in its 
effect, still the original intention was good, and cannot in justice be con- 
demned as tending to immorality: and though Herodotus, who merely 
says, that the guests were requested to ‘observe that man, whom they 
would all resemble after death,’ and were exhorted ‘ to drink and enjoy 
themselves,’ omits to inform us if it was intended to convey a moral 
lesson. Plutarch expressly asserts this, and removes all doubt respecting 
the object they had in view. The idea of death among the ancients, was 
less revolting than among Europeans and others at the present day; and 
so little did the Egyptians object to have it brought before them, that they 
even introduced the mummy of a deceased relative at their parties, and 
placed it at table, as one of the guests; a fact which is recorded by Lucian 
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in his ‘ Essay on Grief,’ and of which he declares himself to have been 
an eyewitness. After dinner, music and singing were resumed; men 
and women performed feats of agility, swinging each other round by the 
hand, or throwing up and catching the ball; and the numerous tricks of 
jugglers, both in the house and out of doors, were introduced to amuse 
the company.” 


The game of draughts was common in ancient Egypt, and that 
of ball was a favourite among the ladies. ‘Thimble-rig also claims 
a similar antiquity. Bull-fights were amongst their sports ; and 
dwarfs formed part of the suite of the grandees. These and many 
other models of modern manners are made manifest by Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s great industry and knowledge, that industry having been 
most patiently bestowed even to the nicest copying of hundreds of 
figures and representations attached to the monuments he examined. 
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Art. I].—Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels in 1798, 
Edited from his Original Manuscript, &c. by T. Crorron Croker, Esq. 
2vols. London: Colburn. 1838. 


Upon the whole Crofton Croker has edited these Memoirs well, 
although we cannot allow to his hero a right to the title of General, 
seeing that Holt was never, and even that but for a brief period, 
more than a sort of guerilla leader of discontented, turbulent, 
badly-used, and irregular Irishmen. We have also to say that, 
while the editor inclines to exhibit rather too melo-dramatically the 
career and exploits of this ‘“ General of the Irish Rebels in 1798,” 
he is hardly consistent with himself when he questions Holt’s 
account of the causes of the insurrection and his description of the 
persons who constituted the body known by the name of United 
Irishmen ; for Mr. Croker’s political creed renders him extremely 
hostile to the principles and motives of the chief originators and 
promoters of the rebellion, although an undue sympathy for the 
writer of the manuscript which he has given to the world, leads him 
to exalt that worthy a little above his proper level. ‘T'o be sure it 
is admitted that Holt could use the long bow in story telling, and 
that his overweening vanit~ has led sometimes to incorrect state- 
ments and exaggerations. Still we must agree in the opinion that 
the narrative is authentic in all its main features, and drawn up 
with general fidelity, in as far as the autobiographer had an oppor- 
tunity or an ability to judge. Characterising that narrative, there- 
fore, as incapable of throwing any important degree of new light on 
the origin or the conduct of the rebellion, we allow to it the merit 
of affording a curious and affecting picture of national feelings and 
manners—that picture having been drawn by a remarkable man, 
whose experience extended over a remarkable and instructive period 
of Irish history. We proceed to quote, or to glance at some of the 
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more striking portions of the autobiography, not only as regards the 
career and character of its immediate subject, but the state of Ire- 
land and the sufferings as well as conduct of those who served with 
or under him in 1798. 

Holt was the son of a Wicklow farmer, and born in the year 
1756. He was a Protestant, and a staunch one if we are to credit 
himself. He followed the calling of his father, having a turn, as he 
says, for that profession and a love for rural life. When twenty- 
six years old he took to himself a partner, the daughter also of a 
‘‘ comfortable Protestant farmer,’’ and seems to have attained not 
only to a respectable but a responsible status in his district, such 
as is not generally acquired by farmers. We find him an overseer 
of public-works in the parish, and also a deputy billet-master under 
Sir John Blaquiere ; yea, even Deputy Alnager for the counties of 

Wicklow and Wexford. 

-- But though Joseph Holt had a turn for agricuiture, he cherished 
also a taste for a little bit of Irish adventure. We find him volun- 
teering to put down a gang of robbers which infested his native 
county, only out of “ romantic pique, and just to show what might 
be done by a determined man.” Having succeeded in this enter- 
prize, he came to have such an “ element in pubiishing criminals,” 
which induced him to visit Dublin, “* where I apprehended Martin 
Synnot, a celebrated coiner, in New Street, who had long evaded 
and defied justice.” In short, he says, “ my name became a terror 
to evil doers.” 

But the publishing and apprehending of persons who violated the 
laws, suddenly passed into another and a higher species of activit 
and adventure. Mr. ——, an Orange squireen, and Holt having 
been appointed “ joint observers” of the repair of a certain road, 
the former took upon himself no trouble in the affair, and failed to 
supply a farthing of money for its completion, while the latter, in 
the meanwhile, paid his people every saturday night regularly. It 
turned out, however, that Mr. —— had drawn the whole of the 
necessary funds from the county treasurer. Our hero having disco- 
vered this and recovered his portion of pay, a vow of revenge was 
registered in Heaven by the Orangeman. ‘The country came to be 
under the reign of martial law; it was not difficult to procure a 
witness that would swear that Holt was an United Irishman. The 
dishonest, bloodthirsty Mr. ——, in the capacity of a magistrate, 
perceived that by this means and the assistance of a party of militia 
he could accomplish his most revengeful purposes ; and accordingly 
proceeded to the “ rebel’s” house. We must allow the sufferer to 
tell his own story here, and in his own words. 


‘‘T had that year made great exertions to finish my road work, presented 
at the Spring Assizes, which I had accomplished, and was now cutting my 
turf, that I might have my summer work in a forward state, little dreaming 
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of polities or any other thing than my lawful affairs, or of the destiny which 
awaited me, or the enterprizes I should soon be called on to undertake. * 

* One morning about half-past five, Mr. before-mentioned, of road 
money memory, came to my house with a party of the Fermanagh Militia, 
and calling my wife out, inquired where I was? She told him I was cut- 
ting turf, and he went away. He returned againabout twelve o’clock, made 
the same inquiry, and went away. 

«‘T returned home to dinner, and having heard of the visits of I 
began to suspect he meant me no good, and yet I could not imagine any 
mischief he could do me, as I knew there was no guiltinme. While I was 
musing about the matter, the serjeant’s wife camé into the room much 
excited, and said to me, ‘ God help you, poor man, your life is in danger.’ 
I rose up and asked her what she meant. She said, ‘-Your house is con- 
demned, and I am ordered out of it, why I do not know.’ I went to the 
door, and from thence saw Mr. with a party of soldiers in the direction 
of the turf bog where I had been employed. 

“ T recollected his threat of revenge, and judging of his malicious dispo- 
sition from his burning his own tenants’ cabins, and shooting the man, as I 
have before related, I felt that innocence would be no protection against 
him, and that if he got me in his power, he would assuredly murder me. * 
I therefore thought it most prudent to get out of the fangs of this wolf; 
and I took my sword cane, a brace of pistols, and some money. Hastily 
bidding good bye to my wife, my son, and daughter, I left my home.” 











Having given a specimen of the autobiography, we may mention 
that the original, which is in the possession of Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King at Arms, and Keeper of the Records of’ Ireland, is, in 
point of spelling, and, we presume in other minor matters, con- 
structed after the most perfect Malaprop fashion ; for the writer 
had been but poorly educated. However, this has nothing to do 
with the injustice and cruelty to which he and thousands of the 
people were exposed, by wicked and perjured men, acting under the 
wide clauses of martial law. The houses of the fugitives having 
been burned, the entire of their property destroyed, themselves 
denounced, whither could they fly but to the mountains ; what else 
could they do but join those that were in arms, and who had thus 
some chance of defending their lives in battle, as well as of forcibly 
procuring necessary sustenance ? 

The narrative goes on to say, that on the night of the day when 
he judged it prudent to avoid an encounter with Mr. ——, he saw 
his house in flames, while he knew that he was denounced as an 
United Irishman. He therefore felt that he had no other alterna- 
tive than, with ‘‘other unfortunate persecuted creatures like himself,” 
to take to the mountains and the glens, and to rise in arms. 

A man of Holt’s decision and natural talent was not likely to 
remain long unnoticed among his houseless and insurgent compa- 
nions. He soon attached to himself one hundred and eighteen 
followers. He began without delay to drill them, having had some 
little experience in the recruiting service. His conduct to his men 
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was considerate and firm—in skirmishing and battle he was intrepid, 
rapid, and wise—to his prisoners he was humane—while rascality 
of every kind he hated and avoided as much as possible, considering 
his desperate circumstances. No parts of his generalship, however, 
were more remarkable or necessary than what were displayed by a 
fertility of invention as to resources, and by the coolness with which 
he often extricated himself from the most imminent and appalling 
dangers. We must present a proof of the former of these displays, 
and at the same time the sketch of a character that might figure in 
romance. 


“We had (says Holt) several women in the camp, and it will appear 
that they were not useless. I chose from among them, a tall, rattling, 
strong woman, and gave her the name of ‘ The Moving Magazine,’ from 
the use I intended to make of her; and the following narrative will shew 
the very important services rendered oy this person. I despatched her to 
purchase two large earthen crocks, or vessels, such as buttermilk is kept in, 
and a quantity of saltpetre and sulphur, with which she soon returned. I 
made the men pull heath; and burning it, turned it into charcoal, by cover- 
ing it with dry mould when fully ignited: I then ground it fine, and infused 
it in the crocks with the saltpetre and sulphur, and having mixed it well 
and allowed it to subside, poured off the water, and dried it in the sun. [ 
thus obtained a good supply of tolerable gunpowder. It was soft, indeed, 
and not quite so good as the Battle or Dartford; but it exploded, drove a 
ball, and by using better powder for priming, it answered well enough.” 


‘¢ Holt’s mixture” was a phrase well known in the slang of the 
day for inferior gunpowder ; and would have been a good article, 
could he have got it perfectly granulated. But to return to the 
‘* Moving Magazine :”—she had 


* A basket supplied with fruit, gingerbread, and such like trifles, asa 
cover to her real character; she had also two large bags or pockets, one 
before and the other behind, under her petticoats, where she stowed away 
ball cartridges and ammunition, which she obtained from the king’s troops, 
especially from the militia, who were generally disaffected, and many of 
whom afterwards deserted to me, and brought with them their arms and 
ammunition. William Colthurst, Esq. metamorphosed Susy Toole, my 
* Magazine,’ into a United Irishman, declaring in his testimony that every 
woman from Tinnahinch Bridge to Roundwood was a United Irishman. 
He was not far wrong as to their holding the same opinions. * My Moving 
Magazine’ was about thirty years of age; she was the daughter of Phelim 
Toole, a smith, near Annamoe, who having no son, employed Susy in hand- 
ling the sledge—not a very ladylike or feminine accomplishment, it must be 
admitted—but it qualified her admirably for the part she had to act in my 
service. She was about five feet eight inches high, when she stood upright, 
which was not often, for, by the habit of sledging, she had acquired a stoop; 
but her shoulders, although round, were broad, and her limbs strong and 
sinewy. Her face, when young, was broad as a full moon, and her nose 
nearly flat to her face, having been broken by a stone in a faction fight, 
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which much injured the uniformity and beauty of her countenance, and 
certainly made her any thing but an inviting object, giving her head very 
much the appearance of that of a seal. Her eyes had been both spared in 
the conflict, and were black and sparkling; what they would have been in 
a handsome face, with a decent nose between them, I will not venture to 
say; but where they were, they had, when excited, a fiendish expression ; 
yet she could put on an imploring and supplicating look to admiration. 
The mutilation of her countenance made her look very old; and when she 
wished to assume the appearance of age, no one would take her to be less 
than seventy. She had an extraordinary power of lengthening her face, 
by dropping her jaw, which altered her whole countenance so much, that 
she did not seem the same person. With her outside dirty pepper-and-salt- 
coloured frieze cloak, her stoop, and dropped jaw, she could appear a decre- 
pid, miserable baccagh, scarcely able to crawl ; but when it was necessary 
to act with vigour, her powerful muscles and brawny limbs made her more 
than a match for many men. A blow from her clenched fist would alarm a 
man almost as much as the kick of a horse. She was not deficient in elo- 
quent blarney; and although she had never been at Cork, had a tongue 
quite equal to her necessities ; she was quick in expedients, and ready with 
a reason for all occasions.” 


The band to which the “* Moving Magazine,” who could meta- 
morphose herself into a baccagh, that is lame or crippled creature, 
did great execution under the able generalship of Holt. It obtained 
an accession of many persons in respectable stations of life. The 
victory he gained at Ballyellis enabled him to appropriate to his 
little army “‘ a great many excellent horses, broadswords, pistols, 
carbines, and a good supply of ball-cartridges, and other stores.” 
Prior to this, his flag, which happened fo be made of green serge, 
*‘ about the size of a large pocket-handkerchief,” was the ensign 
which one thousand and sixty men surrounded. It was not Jong 
before the main body of the rebels was routed by the royal forces, 
and now all at once Holt is apprized of 11,000 of the former making 
straight for his camp to acknowledge him their commander. Such 
tidings required certain prompt measures ; but our hero was equal 
to the emergency. 


“ Supposing that as usual they would not be over well fed, it became 
necessary for me to make some provision for so numerous a company of 
visitors, and I determined not to be niggardly in hospitality, especially as 
the country about me was not destitute of the good things of this life, or 
the means of employing hungry fellows’ jaws, with considerable advantage 
to their strength and spirits. 

‘‘ T wanted camp-kettles, and therefore took the liberty of borrowing two 
large metal boilers from Mr. Radcliff’s factory at Ballynahoun, in each of 
which I could cook six hundred weight of beef. I next sent my compliments 
to Mr. Finnamore for seventy-nine head of cattle, which were soon in the 
possession of the commissary, with seven calves, six large swine, anda 
quantity of oatmeal and potat es. I then caused all the houses within four 
iniles round to be searched for salt, pepper, and spices, and thus obtained a 
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fair supply of things necessary for the body. I now set the butchers to 
work, and put the beef into turf kishes. With the advantage of a dry 
summer we had plenty of fuel, and but little trouble in cooking. The beef 
was cut into small pieces and boiled, and when done was taken out and 
replaced in the turf kishes, and more beef put into the hot water, which 
became excellent soup, and was saved in tubs and casks. 

~ “When my formidable company joined, I was able to give them a hearty 
meal of wholesome food, which satisfied their hungry stomachs, and revived 
their languid, depressed, and discomfited spirits.” 


We have not room for any detailed accounts of the rebel army’s 
motions as it now mustered under our hero ; although many and 
interesting were its achievements. It will suit our pages best to 
confine ourselves to certain particulars of an anecdotical character, 
and some of those adventures and narrow escapes in which Holt 
was the most prominent person. It is proper to premise that the 
rebels, by the time to which our extracts are now to refer, had been 
in the habit of holding formal councils of war, that the various 
recognized officers in a regular army had been nominated, and 
attempts made to preserve that species of strict discipline by which 
alone such a numerous host could be kept in order and preserved 
from utter destruction. Unfortunately for the rebel cause these 
measures and exertions were far from being always efficacious. 
For instance we read thus— 


‘‘ Next morning we marched to Corebuoy Hill, where we were getting 
some provisions cooked, and preparing for further operations, when I disco- 
vered several of the people intoxicated and reeling about. I suspected the 
cause, and went to the commissary, and found the men had got at two 
puncheons of whisky, and would soon all be in a helpless state. With the 
butt end of a musket I stove in the heads of both, and, having spilled the 
contents, discharged the sentinels. Many of the men, when they discovered 
what I had done, were so exasperated that they threatened me with instant 
death. I endeavoured to appease them, and several sensible fellows coming 
up to my support, told them that by what I had done I had saved their 
lives. ‘They were, at length, brought to reason, with a threat of punish- 
ment for mutiny against their best friend. I went round to those that I 
saw had some reason left, and argued with them on the folly of men, expect- 
ing to be attacked every instant, rendering themselves incapable of resist- 
ance. Ina few minutes after I heard the signal from our picquets that the 
enemy were advancing ; but, on calling to arms, I had not more than 200 
men in a fit state to fight; there were upwards of 500 men lying on the 
ground in a state of beastly intoxication, which produced such a panic in 
the rest, that they began to fly in all directions. 1 did what I could to rally 
them, and thus effected a retreat, leaving the drunkards to their fate, who 
were bayoneted on the ground.” 


Holt says that by this disaster he was almost as much intoxicated 
with passion as his men had been with whisky. Let us see what 
befel himself on the occasion ; for while he and some horsemen 
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made off together, he caused “ all the houses in our line of march 
to be burned,” and by means of the smoke arising from such 
destruction, his course was traced. In crossing a ditch, the top of 
which gave way, he states, 


“« My horse fell, and the soldiers being close upon me, I got up as speedily 
as possible, and made off towards my party; but before I reached them I 
received a slight wound in my head; and asI sawa great many falling 
around me, and that the military passed by all that fell to pursue the flying, 
I threw myself down by the side of a murmuring stream, where I lay bleed- 
ing. They passed me unnoticed, and I only heard one of them say, ‘ There 
are a brave parcel of the devils dead in all directions.’ As soon as the 
military were got to a distance, I ventured to look about me, and sawa 
great crowd of women crying bitterly. The enemy spared no one, putting 
all indiscriminately to death. 1 thought I could nut be worse off, so 1 ven- 
tured over the stream, and went up to a respectable looking woman, She 
was a yeoman’s wife, and said to me, ‘ Sir, I am sorry to see you in such a 
situation; go up to that house, and make the girls take off your surtout, 
and they will wash it for you.’ I went to the house, and she followed me, 
and brought me some spirits, bread, butter, and cheese, and was very kind 
to me. I was very thankful for her kindness, and gave her my silver- 
mounted sword, and told her where my horse would be found bogged. 
‘Go there,’ said I to her, ‘ and take the silver-mounted bridle, and you will 
find also my case of silver-mounted pistols.’ She washed my head, and 
bound it with a handkerchief, and gave me a hat in exchange for my broken 
helmet, and dismissed me, saying, ‘ My husband is a yeoman, but I hope 
you will escape.’ I answered, that ‘the Almighty was able to save me, 
and could do more than that.’ The maid-servant, who had been set to 
watch, now came in, and said that she saw a body of police approaching the 
house. The good woman wished me every luck, and I retreated by the 
back of her garden; but had not proceeded far before I met eight of the 
police. 1 went up boldly to them, and asked them which way the army 
had gone. One of them very fiercely said, ‘ What do you want to know 
about the army?’ I answered that the rebels had robbed me, and taken 
my horse and hat, ‘and I hope, if any gentleman gets him, he will be 
returned to the lawful owner.’ ‘ You are right,’ said one of the men, ‘ it 
should be done.’ I shewed them the wound in my head from a ball; and 
told them that I only escaped by pretending to be dead, and, perhaps, the 
approach of the army saved me, for the rebels all fled, leaving me on the 
ground. ‘They pitied my misfortune; but said it was lucky for me it was 
not worse; to which I most cordially assented ; and, after a few more words, 
we parted, most willingly on my side, and most grateful to Providence was 
I; and fervently did I return thanks.”’ 


_ Holt commenced his military, or, if you will, his rebellious career 

in May, and by the month of September he was deemed of sufficient 

importance to be written to by General Moore, who desired an 

interview. When this fact was made known to the rebels, the 

jealousy, treachery, and bloodthirstiness of many of them could 

scarcely be kept so far within bounds as to refrain from assassinating 
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their leader. ‘« The men had lost my confidence,” says he, and “ I 
had lost theirs.” He determined therefore to act for himself as 
circumstances should suggest. At length he quitted his unmanage- 
able army, with a guard of only forty-nine men who stuck by him. 
And now we are enabled to introduce an account of some dangers 
and adventures which eclipse even the singularly interesting portions 
of personal narrative already quoted. 

Having stated that he made up his mind to visit his wife and 
daughter (his son had been killed), that he communicated his 
intention to his little squadron, who wanted to accompany him, a 
measure he objected to, and that after remaining with his family, 
talking about his misfortunes, till nearly two in the morning, they 
parted with the understanding, however, to meet his wife on a cer- 
tain night, ‘ at Patrick Mullaley’s house, near Adown,” the narra- 
tive proceeds :— 


“ T brought a boy and horse with me this night ; it was near the end 
of October, and there was a smart white frost on the ground. When 
we reached the top of the hill, over the new mills, near Capure, I made 
the boy return ; and having quitted the road, and shaping my course for 
Ballybracka Mountain, I came to the house of a widow to whom I was 
known; she was glad to see me, but regretted much my altered appear- 
ance and my bad health. She told me to go to bed. and assured me that 
her daughter should keep watch, and she would have breakfast for me in 
ite morning. I took off my coat and lay down, but had not been more 
than half an hour in bed, before the old woman came to me in a fright, 
and told me that the whole country was full of the army, both horse and 
foot. I jumped up, put on my coat and hat, and rushing out, I perceived 
the infantry near enough to kill me, but they did not fire. I began to 
run, and they followed after me. The cavalry were in Adown; they 
evidently knew me, and rode as fast as they could to intercept me, My 
pistols were empty. I went across, under Simon Kearney’s house at 
Ballydaniel, and leaped over a stream, which made a deep ravine in the 
ground. In going down the hill, two of Lord Powerscourt’s cavalry came 
within pistol shot of me. I said to myself, *I am takenafter all.’ I then 
presented my pistol at them, saying,‘ Stand back, or I will blow your 
brains out.’ The two yeomen, whether actuated by cowardice, or a kind 
feeling towards me, I cannot say, turned their horses about, and rode off, 
which gave me fresh courage, and I determined not to be taken till the 
last moment, and then to put an end to my own existence, so that they 
should never hang me alive. I then pushed forward, and had not pro- 
ceeded more than twenty perches, when I perceived a hollow in the side 
of the mountain, worn out by the winter floods. It was about eight feet 
deep, and through it a very small stream now issued from the mountain. 
At this mement I believe I was out of the sight of the infantry, being on 
the descent of the hill, and the cavalry could not advance, from the 
nature of the ground. 1 leaped into the chasm, and followed it up about 
one hundred yards, to its source, which was under a large projecting 
stone or rock. 1 stooped, and to my great satisfaction, found the rock 
formed a cave quite large enough for me to creep into, and yet, without 
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minute inspection, there was no external appearance of anentrance. On 
my hands and knees I got under the stone in the water, and found, about 
three yards in, that the cave was between four and five feet high, and 
increased apparently as I advanced, which I did eight or ten yards, when 
I sat myself down to wait the event. 

“] thought, that should I have had the good fortune to have leaped 
into the gullet unobserved, I had a fair chance of again escaping from 
the power of my enemies and an ignominous death, After I had been 
there about ten minutes, I heard the tramp and talk of men above me, 
and looking up, saw a small hole of more than a foot diameter, over my 
head, about three or four feet beyond the place I occupied, which enabled 
me to hear the conversation of my pursuers. A large tuft of heath con- 
cealed this hole on the outside.” 


His situation in this cave, in any less desperate circumstances, 
would have been distressing. Not to speak of his mind, his body 
was in a painful and dangerous situation. As it was, his case was bad 
enough. Before he discovered by means of the hole just mentioned 
that his pursuers were first at fault, and then, after a considerable 
delay, that they had moved off, he had been sitting for nearly two 
hours immersed in the cold water of the rock. He was over- 
heated when he entered the opportune place of refuge, so that when 
he ventured forth from it he could scarcely move. But we hasten 
forward to the circumstances that overtook him on the evening of 
meeting, a second time, ‘‘ his miserable and fatigued wife.” 


“JT then returned to Glenbride to my men, and was again attacked 
with the complaint that I had contracted in the cave. I was scarcely 
able to move. I took up my quartersin the house of a man named Quin. 
This man said he would go to Russborough, to see how the army was 
situated, and inquire if there was any information given them respecting 
me. I thanked him, and requested him to bring mea gallon of spirits 
from Black Ditches on his return, which he promised todo I gave him 
half-a guinea I had got from my wife in the morning, to pay for it, saying 
it was necessary to comfort the poor men these cold nights. Quin 
returned about twelve at night, without the spirits, saying there was 
none in Black Ditches, and returning me the money I had given him. 
He then said, ‘] will go and bring home a cow, milk her for you, and 
boil the milk with an egg broken in it, which will be good for you; it 
will strengthen your heart.” He went out, and did not return. I went 
to bed and fell asleep, and dreamed the bed was on fire about me, and in 
the excess of my agony of apprehensivn | leaped out of bed. 1 left the 
bed-room, and found nine of my men lying round a fire. I roused them 
up, and told them | had had a dream that forebcded no good. The men 
prepared themselves instantly, one of them went out and found a party of 
soldiers had surrounded the house, seven of whom fired at him, but all 
missed. | heard the shots, and I cried out, ‘ We are sold, let us act like 
men, if taken we shall be hanged like dogs.’ Each of them examined 
his arms and reprimed his piece. 1 had a pistolin one hand, and a sword 
in the other, The first two men that made their way out of the house 
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were Joseph Begly the Englishman, and James Donoghue from Water- 
ford ; they were both shot dead. I then went to the door, and perceiving 
the white belt of the serjeant, I shot him dead, andjthen ran out sword in 
hand, leaping over the dead body of the serjeant, when a volley was fired 
at me; one ball took off the loop of my hat, and another the feather I 
wore On it, and cut it into three pieces; it hung down on my shoulder, 
but did not fall off. This hat had belonged to a French officer, but the 
Scotchmen prevented me wearing it again ; the feather was hit, but the 
bird escaped. One of my men, Maun Macoon, ran out with me, ana was 
wounded in the hip, but not dangerously or sufficient to stop him; two 
men foliowed us unhurt. The last two who remained in the house were 
brothers, named Macdonnell, one of whom was delayed looking for his 
blunderbuss, which one of the men had taken with him. The second 
serjeant approached the door, Matthew Macdonnell shot him dead, and 
they both rushed out and made their escape without injury. The night 
was very dark, and white belts and bright muskets served us for marks 
to fire at. | 

* Macoon, who was wounded, kept with me; and when we got out of 
the enemy’s power as we thought, I examined his wound, and finding the 
ball had passed through, I chewed a little tobacco, and put it to the wound 
and thus staunched it so as to stop the bleeding. The poor fellow leaped 
up from the ground with pain from the smart of the tobacco, and not- 
withstanding the perilous situation we were in, I could not help laughing. 
We then lamented the fate of the men we had left behind us, supposing 
them al] dead; and I feel convinced at this moment, that if 1 had not 
been alarmed by my dream, not a man of us would have escaped. Quin 
was the informer; he knew where our pickets were placed, and silently 
brought the army by another route, so that the pickets were not aware of 
the attack until they heard the firing. The night was so dark that when 
we were once cut of the house the soldiers could not see us, and the flash 
of their guns gave us the direction to aim at them, while we were con- 
stantly in motion. 

** When we were all out, the party of soldiers approached the door, and 
poured into the house a volley, supposing some of us might still be within. 
They shot Quin’s sister and her child, his first cousin and servant boy. 
When Quin had placed the soldiers round the house, he went to Glen- 
macanass, thinking it impossible for me to escape, and set off to claim the 
reward for my apprehension; but at his return he found himself disap- 
pointed, and four of his own family victims to his avarice. The army 
had two serjeants and four privates killed, and seven wounded. Our loss 
was two killed, three wounded, and one taken prisoner.” 


Such are some of the extraordinary adventures, dangers, disasters, 
and escapes, that, with ceaseless bustle, crowd these volumes. 

By way of narrative, we shall merely add that Holt was enabled 
to negociate a safe surrender to Lord Powerscourt, in so far as limb 
and life were concerned, but that he had to pay a visit to New 
South Wales, where, in spite of certain crosses and political charges, 
he not only amassed some money, but returned with a free pardon 


to aia in 1814, where he departed this life twelve years after- 
wards. 
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Having now glanced at some of the most striking and important 
parts of Holt’s Memoirs, we shall recur to certain points which the 
narrative suggested as we went along. 

According to the narrator, the rebellion of 1798 was the conse- 
quence rather of brutal oppression and individual misery than of 
religious difference or even the opposition of religious creeds. Desti- 
tution and cruelty of every kind afflicted Protestants as well as 
Catholics ; and in fact many of the leaders were professors of the 
former religion. The editor questions this statement, or at least 
says, that, although the insurrection had its commencement in the 
party as now alleged, it will be found upon investigation that these 
men, although nominally Protestants, that is of Protestant descent 
or connexions, were actually either Deists or Atheists, like the 
dacobins of France, whose proceedings had inflamed the imagina- 
tons of irreligious men with a desire to see a new order of things. 
There is nothing that can be more easily asserted than this, and we 
venture to subjoin nothing that can be more unsatisfactory. To 
us, Holt’s representation is far more feasible, when he imputes the 
risng to have been to a great extent owing to brutal cruelty, hun- 
ger and destitution. We thoroughly believe him when he declares 
that “ other unfortunate persecuted creatures like himself, at least 
one'hird of whom were Protestants and loyal men,” joined the 
rebes along with him, when he was driven to the mountains, bogs, 
and zlens—when his house and gocds were reduced to ashes—and 
whenhis family was beggared. We are of opinion, and the present 
volunes confirm it, that at any time a comparatively few conspira- 
tors who, from speculative or baser errors, might be enabled to unite 
in Ireand to oppose forcibly the government, could be at no great 
difficuty to muster a host of followers, very many of whom being 
drivento such a step by starvation and individual wrongs. In the 
presen: state of Ireland the thing might be impossible ; but how 
often snce 1798 might our doctrine have held true? how soon may 
it not le realized and exemplified ? 

It nay be true at the time when Holt became connected with 
the Irih rebels, that the grand bond of union was the Roman 
Cathole religion ; and the “‘ General” admits as much, for he has 
said, ina conversation with Sir William Betham, that “ if the 
leaders of the business were not fanatics, fools, or cowards, how 
could ithave come to pass that an almost uneducated man like 
myself sould have obtained so much influence as to become a com- 
manderover thirteen thousand men, most of whom hated the Pro- 
testant eligion, which I had been brought up in and always pro- 
fessed?’? These statements suggest to us an opinion, that, although 
from th evils and consequent discontent that have long prevailed 
in Irelaid, a few designing rebellious leaders may sometimes with 
compardive ease attract a numerous body of followers, the compo- 
nent pars of such a host are so unstable that they are the subjects 
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of rash and disorganizing impulses, and extremely apt to be dis- 
trustful uf one another. Holt had occasion to complain bitterly of 
these features and failings, some proofs of which our extracts exhibit. 
Even the want of thought, the alarm, and the indecision of the other 
rebel leaders at the eventful period when he figured so prominently, 
were things so remarkable as to account in a great measure for the 
confidence that was reposed in him, when he was most formidable, 
both by the peasantry and gentry. It was in a fit of fear that 
Roche gave up the command which afforded Holt an oppportunity 
to execute one of his cool and bold measures that led to victory. 
We also find, for example, the following complaints and account in 
these Memoirs :—* It is very difficult for a man to do any effectual 
service with undisciplined people ; not a fourth of those with us were 
obedient to orders when fighting was necessary, but slunk off like 
dastardly cowards, as they were, if they had an opportunity, and f 
not, they were sure to create a panic by running before the enemy ” 
It is, after alluding to a particular battle, added,—* I was receiv:d 

by the Wexford gentlemen with acclamations of applause. Tley 

praised the bravery and skill with which the affair was managed, 

and contrasted the result with their own changeable and unmeanng 

proceedings, which had neither intention nor plan, always onthe 

defensive, yet never prepared to receive the enemy ; quite forgeting, 

or not knowing that dead men cannot attack, and that the sirest 

defence is to cripple your enemy, and by anticipating his movenents 

to take from him the means of offence.” 

We might deduce some other points of a more general inport 
from the narrative before us than such as regard either theorigin 
and the constituent parts of the Irish rebels in 1798, or th con- 
duct of the insurgent peasantry and gentry towards their cmmon 
cause. We might dwell upon the horrors of civil war, anl upon 
the worse than fiendlike malignity with which fellow-citizas and 
subjects oppress each other, when once political, religious, »r war- 
like rancour is generated. We might instance proofs of thesecrecy 
with which conspiracies are hatched, as well as the treacher which 
reward and fear produces among the conspirators to one nother. 
Leaving these points, however, to the reader’s suggestive powers, 
we conclude with part of Mr. Crofton Croker’s general co:ception 
of his hero’s more estimable qualities, as also with notzes and 
evidences of some less favourable features. 

After noticing Holt’s extraordinary physical and mental aergies, 
his cool courage, his fertility of expedients, his various comnanding 
qualities, his love of justice, &c., the editor proceeds :— 


** Holt’s acts were his own, he had no instructor ; added to his trict en- 
forcement of discipline, and attention to the comforts and wants ojhis men, 
that enabled him, as the leader of a war of mountain skirmishes, b defy for 
six months the united efforts of the royal army, and the numerou corps of 
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yeomanry, in an area of little more than twenty miles square, within thirty 
miles of Dublin at its furthest, and eight or ten at its nearest, point of 
approach. Nor was this by skulking in the wild and secluded districts of 
bog and mountain which the county of Wicklow presents, a county, the 
appearance whereof was most happily compared by Dean Swift to a frieze 
mantle fringed with gold lace. Holt frequently came in contact with 
detachments of the army sent against him, and seldom shunned an engage- 
ment. In one instance, by the melancholy slaughter of a large body of the 
‘Ancient Britons,’ he executed what in military parlance would be termed 
a brilliant affair; and when Holt was beaten or out-numbered, he gene- 
rally contrived to effect his retreat without any serious loss. On one occa- 
sion, in particular, when he was supposed to be surrounded by the King’s 
troops, Holt retired with his corps unbroken. 

“ According to his own statement, Holt became a rebel against his incli- 
nation, and having become one, he was the more formidable because he was 
honest and faithful to his engagement. He proudly asserts that he never 
gave information, or betrayed his companions, and further says, that he 
twice rejected an offer made to him on the part of government, of a com- 
mand against his former followers and associates. Holt also boasts that he 
never committed an act of wanton cruelty, nor was guilty of murder in cold 
blood; and his detestation of robbery is shown by his having denounced to 
the officer commanding the King’s troops, a gang of robbers who had laid 
the country under contribution in Holt’s name. 

“In short, Holt represents himself as a terrible enemy, but a generous 
and humane conqueror, who was unwilling to spill blood in savage retalia- 
tion, or to allow it to be shed for revenge, and who, on all occasions, 
restrained unnecessary plunder. 

“ Although somewhat given to be a fatalist, Holt appears to have beena 
sincerely religious man, and to have fervently believed in the superintend- 
ing providence and protection of the Almighty, a sentiment which seems to 
have been ever uppermost in his mind, and to have cheered and supported 
him through his extraordinary trials. In following his narrative it will be 
perceived, that his belief was not without some grounds of evidence : many 
hair-breadth escapes were occasioned by his uneasy dreams when in immi- 
nent danger, and there is an apparent interposition of Providence in his 
escape from an ignominious death. Religious and moral reflections are of 
constant occurrence in Holt’s account of his adventures ; and even the pious 
phraseology sometimes used by him, and short attempts at hymn-like versi- 
fication, are indications of the character of the man.” 


We see no reason to call Holt a “low fellow,” a phrase which 
has been applied to him by some writers on Irish affairs. He was, 
however, an illiterate man, and was in the habit of making use of vul- 
gar language. It must be confessed also that his ideas were frequently 
of a vulgar character, and, being like many of his countrymen en- 
dowed with a vein of satirical humour, it was apt to be vented in a 
manner incompatible with good taste. A more grave charge is pre- 
ferred against him by the editor, who intimates that against all 
with whom he happened to differ, he indulged in gross ebullitions 
of wrath, which even partook of malice to the extent of outrageous 
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defamation. At the same time one can readily account for the 
impatiences and violences of a man who had passed through such 
an ordeal as our hero did; but we have less excuse for the blarney, 
the presumption, the impudence, and the sort of cunning which he 
was in the practice of employing without respect to those before 
whom he stood, and, what was still worse, without proper self- 
respect. Some evidences of these qualities may be discovered from 
what passed during his first interview with Lord Powerscourt, and 
with this specimen we close our review of his Memoirs. 


“Mr. Keigan sent in his name, adding that I was with him. Lord 
Powerscourt soon made his appearance; and, with great condescension 
taking me by the hand, welcomed me to Powerscourt, and, in the pleasing 
and grateful manner ofa perfect gentleman, conducted me up stairs toa 
spacious drawing-room. Shortly after, I was conducted to a sumptuous 
repast which was prepared for me. After dinner, the cloth was removed, 
and the table was furnished with wines of the finest quality, and excellent 
spirits. Of the latter I was a good judge; of the former I knew nothing, 
but I take it for granted. There was a friend of his Lordship’s present, 
(it was Canning,) besides ourselves. The conversation, of course, turned 
to the transactions of the country for the last eight months. His Lordshi 
asked me many questions; which I answered as he demanded of me, ina 
manner suitable to the requisition, having nothing to conceal, and no desire 
to enlarge upon any point. After some time spent in this manuer, his Lord- 
ship said—‘ Mr. Holt, consider yourself at home ; and if you wish for any 
thing, only express it, and it shall be supplied.’ I answered, ‘ My Lord, I 
am indebted to my misfortunes for the honour I am now receiving. If it be 
notintruding too much on your Lordship’s goodness, I would wish to be allowed 
one favour.’ ‘ Name it,’ said his Lordship; ‘if I can grant it, be assured, 
it shall be done.” ‘ Permission to give one toast,’ said I.‘ By all means,’ 
said his Lordship, smiling. ‘ 1 expected something of a much more serious 
character, and was prepared to grant it, if I could have done so consistently.’ 
‘Your Lordship is too good to me. All my wants are supplied in your 
Lordship’s kind friendship and interference in my behalf. I shall not prove 
ungrateful. My toast is, “ Bad luck to ——.”’ I prefaced my toast, 
because this tiger in human shape was known to Lord Powerscourt, and was 
distinguished by his Lordship’s notice as a ‘loyal man.’ ‘ With all my 
heart, Mr. Holt,’ said his Lordship; ‘ you have no doubt good reasons for 
your toast.’ Lord Powerscourt’s friends acquiesced, and the toast was 
drunk. My motive for giving this toast was to turn the conversation on the 
cause of my joining in the rebellion, which I have already fully explained. 
Lord Powerscourt then said, ‘ We have drunk your toast, Mr. Holt; you 
should now let us know your reasons for giving it.’ I then related the cir- 
cumstances of the burning of my house by Mr. , and the causes which 
drove me, most unwillingly, to take arms against my King, my country, and 
my faith, and join the enemies of all. I concluded with observing, that my 
being a Protestant prevented my leaving the rebels while any chance 
remained of their being successful. ‘ How is that?’ demanded his Lord- 
ship, with some surprise. I replied, ‘ My Lord, I am a Protestant, and, I 
hope, a sincere one. I trust in the mercies of my God. I have been mira- 
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culously preserved on many occasions, when the interposition of Providence 
alone appeared able to save me. I was a loyal man, until perjury gave my 
personal enemy the power of burning my house and putting myself to death. 
] had no alternative if I remained at home but to meet the charge of being 
a United man. Although innocent, my enemy was my judge. The coun- 
try was under martial law. I should have been tried by a prejudiced body 
in a court-martial ; a set of men excited strongly by the fervour and fury of 
the times—men anxious to sacrifice me to revenge an old grudge. I 
weighed the chances in my mind. Certain death and infamy stared me in 
the face if I met the charge. The chance of escape was open to me by 
flying to the mountains: times might alter, and men’s minds become more 
calm, and a cool and fair investigation might be granted to me. I therefore 
determined to fly to the rebels) They would not receive me if I did not 
take their oath of confederacy: they would do more, they would have mur- 
dered me if I even hesitated to take it—nay, even if I did not demand to 
enter into their confederacy, and bind myself to be faithful by swearing 
allegiance. I didso. JI took the United Irishman’s oath. Having done so, 
I could not be freed from its obligations ; no one could absolve Me. I there- 
fore kept it faithfully, and must and will keep it, at least those parts of it 
which are still binding upon me.’ ” 





Arr. II —The Rural Life of England. By Wi1t1u1am Howirr, Author 
of “ The Book of the Seasons,’ &c. London: Longman and Co. 


Every book that treats of rural life and scenery, though its merits 
be but slight, is sure to be pleasant, or at least readable, provided 
its author has had any experience of that which he describes, and 
can but convey to others a tolerably faithful picture of what have 
been his own feelings when in the country. None are so destitute 
of the romance of nature, none so devoid of imagination, none 
so totally removed from the images which immortal poetry has 
strewn around them in language, as not to delight in descriptions 
and representations where trees, birds, and other rustic things 
abound,—not to speak of the simplicity, peace, purity, and happiness 
which the words peasantry and rural life bring up. There is 
no human creature so ignorant and dull as not to love and admire 
whatever necessarily associates itself with pleasure and innocence, 
be it the verdure of leaves and grass, the limpidity of the mountain 
stream, the gentleness of the lamb, or those abodes of human kind 
that are far away from the toil, turmoil, squalid poverty, and 
hackneyed vice which ever press upon the eye and ear in the crowded 
haunts of men. If all this hold true when but an ordinary observer 
and painter of rural subjects presents his delineations to us, how 
much more elevated, precise, and refined must be the sympathies 
when one, whose life-long love has expatiated in the country, whose 
soul is imbued with its beautiful characteristics, and whose tongue 
or pen mock not his heart and head, lays all his delights and 
treasures before us, so that our eyes are rendered as excursive and 
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quicksighted as his own, our ears as delicately tuned, our sentiments 
as intensely strung, or tenderly melted? Torise higher, or, to instance 
a richer example, what if the exquisite delineator, poetic sentimen- 
talist, and instructor, should be William Howitt, the author of “‘ The 
Book of the Seasons ?” 

The success of the work we have now named was deservedly 
great ; for it contained, besides a vast deal of information compiled 
from others, the author’s own extensive and nice observations of 
scenery, customs, facts, and character described in the language 
of the heart and spontaneous feeling. The verv success, however, 
of one work may be the occasion of its author forfeiting to a con- 
siderable extent the fame he acquired through it, by his next effort 
in the same line. He has his own popularity to compete with ; and 
what is more, though he may be an able as well as an amiable and 
excellent man, his ability being monotonous and limited, it is beyond 
his power to do a second thing as good as the first without ela- 
borating and thereby attenuating the old. What is still worse, he 
may be so sensible of these things, on resolving to produce a rival 
or companion to the work which has so decidedly won popular 
admiration, that in lack of anything like an exhaustless treasure of 
pure ore to enrich and diversify his new production, he employs the 
ingenuity of the head, and the treasures of others, instead of virgin 
gold, to set himself off. 

We can fancy that in the composition of “ The Rural Life of 
England,” William Howitt has either sensibly or insensibly been 
affected by the circumstances to which we have now alluded. We 
have here distinct arrangement of matter, the author under several 
sections and chapters taking cognizance of the various phases of 
life as seen in the country. Thus the aristocracy, the agriculturists, 
picturesque subjects, such as Gipsies and old English houses, the 
forests of England, &c. &c., engage his anxious pen. There are the 
fruits, too, of much reading, and not a little learning brought to but- 
tress or crown thestructure. But the freshness, the heart, the soul, 
which pervaded the former work are frequently wanting in the 
present. Raciness and vividness are by no means so apparent as 
labour and anxious effort. The author is too often afraid that he is 
doing too little, to do much well. He buries himself in words and 
fine sayings, when he should strike home by a few happy hits that 
every one would not only feel to be happy, but that every one would 
use to enable himself to pursue a train of ideas thereby suggested, 
and consequently to experience the ineffable delight both of com- 
prehending a finished picture and of being an artist. 

How many lines would Cowper have taken in his * Task,”’ had 
the subject been introduced by him, to evolve and swell out all that 
is conveyed by the following goldbeater-like delineation of the terrors 

of a solitary house? We venture to say about ten or twelve. 
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« The citizen who lives in a compact house in the centre of a great city, 
whose doors and windows are secured at night by bars, bolts, shutters, locks, 
and hinges of the most approved and patented construction ; who, if he look 
out of dvors, looks upon splendid rows of lamps, upon human habitations 
all about him; whose house can only be assailed behind by climbing over 
the tops of other houses, or before, by eluding troops of passengers and 
watchmen, whom the smallest alarm would hurry to the spot: I say, if such 
a man could be suddenly set down in one of our many thousand country 
houses, what a feeling of unprotected solitude would fall upon him. To sit 
by the fire of many a farm-house or cottage, and hear the unopposed wind 
come sighing and howling about it ; to hear the trees swaying and rustling 
in the gale, infusing a most forlorn sense of the absence of all neighbouring 
abodes ; to look on the simple casements, and the old-fashioned locks and 
bolts, and to think what would their resistance be to the determined attack 
of the bold thieves ;—I imagine it would give many such worthy citizens a 
new and not very enviable feeling. But if we were to step out before the 
door of such a house at nine or ten o'clock of a winter or autumnal night, 
what a state of naked jeopardy it would seem to stand in! Perhaps, all 
solitary darkness ;—nothing to be heard but the sound of neighbouring 
woods ; or the roar of distant waters; or the baying of the ban-dogs at the 
scattered and far-off farm-houses ; the wind coming puffing upon him with 
a wild freshness, as from the face of vast and solitary moors ; or, perhaps, 
some gleam of inoounlight, or the wild, lurid light which hovers in the horizon 
of a winter-night sky, revealing to him desolate wastes, or gloomy sur- 
rounding woods. In truth, there is many a sweet spot that, in summer, 
weather, and, by fair daylight, do seem very paradises; of which we 
exclaim, in passing, ‘ Ay! there could I live and die, and never desire to 
leave it!” There are thousands of such sweet places which, when night 
drops down, assume strange horrors, and make us wish for towers and towns, 
watchmen, walkers of streets, and gaslight. One seems to have no security 
inany thing. A single house five or six miles froma neighbour. Mercy ! 
why it is the very place for a murder! What would it avail there to cry 
help! murder! Murder might be perpetrated a dozen times before help 
could come! Just one such fancy as that, and what a prison—a trap— 
does such a place become to a fearful heart! We look on the walls, and 
think them slight as card-board; on the roof, and it becomes in our eyes no 
better then a layer of rushes. If we were attacked here, it were all over! 
This gimcrack-tenement would be crushed in before the brawny hand of 
a thief. And to think of out-of-doors! Yes! of that pleasent out-of-doors, 
which in the day we glorified ourselves in. Those forest tracts of heath, 
and gorse, and flowering broom, where the trout hid themselves beneath 
the overhanging banks of the most transparent streams—ugh ! they are now 
the very lurking-places of danger! What admirable concealment for liers- 
in-wait are thedeep beds of heather! How black do those bushes of broom 
and gorse look to a suspicious fancy! ‘They are just the very things for 
lurking assassins to crouch behind. And what is worse, those woods ! 
those woods that come straggling up to the very doors ; putting forward a 
single tree here and there, as advanced guards of picturesque beauty in the 
glowing summer noon, or in the spring, when their leaves are all delicately 
new. Beauty! how could we ever think them beautiful, though we saw 
them stand in their assembled majesty; though they did tower aloft, with 
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their rugged, gashed, and deeply indented stems, and make a sound as of 
many waters in their tops, and cast down pleasant shadows on the mossy 
turf beneath; and though the thrush and the nightingale did sing trium- 
phantly in their thickets. Beautiful! they are horrible! Their blackness 
of darkness now makes us shudder. Their breezy roar is fearful beyond 
description. Let daylight, and summer sunshine come, and make them 
look as pleasant as they will, we would not have a wood henceforward 
within a mile of us. Whiy, up to the walls of your house, under your very 
windows, may evil eyes now be glaring from behind those sturdy boles ;— 
they seem to have grown there just to suit the purposes of robbery and 
murder. We look now to the dogs and guns for assistance, but they give 
us but cold comfort; for the guns only remind us that at this moment the 
muzzle of one may be at that chink in the shutter, at that hole out of which 
a knot has dropped, and in another moment we are in eternity! And the 
dogs !—see, they rise ! they set up the bristles on their backs! they growl! 
they bark! our fears are true ! the place is beset !” 


There is abundance of fine writing and delightful sentiment in this, 
but very few ideas, and still less of suggestive matter. The picture 
too is far from complete. A single thought about the solitariness of 
a rural residence, say a farm-house on the Sabbath, when the reli- 
gious family are all at church excepting one domestic, who, raising 
her eyes from the Bible, fancies that the ticking of the clock is dif- 
ferent from what it ever was before,—it speaks, it echoes the 
pantings of the heart that are laden with superstitious tales of the 
past and omens of the future,—fancies she hears a foot fall over- 
head, that it is in the passage, that a ghost is at her back,—ah! 
there is one of the most solemn terrors of a solitary house. The 
master lately died ; he was a good master, but a profane man, who 
feared not God’s, and mocked God’s ordinances. He used to frighten 
the timorous by boasting that he would visit them after he died. He 
died suddenly and allunprepared. It is,says Susan, my poor master’s 
ghost. Oh, surely he will not injure me now, when dead, who was 
only enemy to himself when alive, though he consorts with fiends and 
wicked spirits. Yet he is here now and grins, points the skinny finger, 
and seeks by infernal charms to win me to his society. ‘Then there 
is the dead-watch! What a host of solitary terrors are therewith 
associated. But we must refrain and listen to our author in his 
more felicitous moods. Here is a pastoral picture, which though 
not free from the verbiage offence we have now been exposing, 1s, 
indubitably, the production of one whose perceptions are nice, and 
who has not merely looked upon, but imbibed the spirit of the scene 
he describes. 


‘ Who does not often, in the midst of brick-and-mortar regions, summon 
up before his imagination this old park or forest scenery ?—the ferny or 
heathy slopes, under old, stately, gnarled oaks, or thorns as old, with ivy 
having stems nearly as thick as their own, climbing up them, and clinging 
to them, and sometimes incorporating itself so completely with their heads 
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as to make them look entirely ivy-trees. The footpaths, with turt short and 
soft as velvet, running throughthe bracken. The sunny silence that lies on 
the open glades and brown uplands; the cool breezy feeling under the 
shade ; the grasshopper chsttertng amongst the bents ; the hawk hovering 
and whimpering overhead ; the keeper, lounging along in velveteen jacket 
and with his gun, ata distance; or firing at some destructive bird. The 
herds of deer, fallow or red, congregated beneath the shadow of the trees, 
or laying in the sun if not too warm, their quick ears and tails keeping up 
a perpetual twinkle; the belling of scattered deer, as they go bounding and 
mincing daintily across the openings, here and there—the old ones hoarse 
and deep, the young shrill and plaintive. Cattle with whisking tails, grazing 
sedately ; the woodpecker’s laughter from afar; the treecreeper running up 
the ancient boles, always beginning at the bottom, and going upwards with 
a quick, gliding progress ; the quaint cries of other birds and wild creatures, 
the dawsand the rooks feeding together, and mingling their different voices 
of pert and grave accent. The squirrel running with extended tail along the 
ground, or flourishing it over his head, as he sits on the tree; or fixin 

himself, when suddenly come upon, in the attitude of an old, brown, de- 
cayed branch by the tree-side, as motionless as the deadest branch in the 


forest. The hum of insects all around you, the low still murmur of sunny 
music, 


** Nature’s ceaseless hum, 
Voice of the desert never dumb.” 


‘“ The pheasant’s crow; the pheasant with all her brood springing around 
you, one by one, from the turf where you are standing amid the bracken— 
here one, there one, close under your feet, with a sudden, startling whirr,— 
to compare nature with art, country. scenes with city ones, like so many 
squibs and crackers fired off about you in smart succession, where you don’t 
look for them. ‘That most ancient and most original of all ladders, a 
bough with some pegs driven through it, reared against a tree for the 
keeper to reach the nests of hawks or magpies, or to fetch down a brood of 
young jackdaws for a pie, quite as savoury a dish as one made with young 
rooks or pigeons ; or for him to sit aloft amongst the foliage, and watch for 
the approach of deer or fawn when he is commissioned to shoot one. The 
profound and basking silence all around you, as you sit on some dry ferny 
mound, and look far and wide through the glimmering heat or the cool 
shadow. The far-off sounds—rooks, telling of some old hall that stands 
slumberously amid the woods; or dogs, sending from their hidden kennel 
amongst the trees, their sonorous yelling. Forest smells, that rise up deli- 
ciously as you cross dim thickets, or tread the spungy turf all fragrant with 
thyme and sprinkled with the light hare-bell. Huge-limbs of oak riven off 
by tempests, or the old oak itself, a vast, knotty, and decayed mass, lying 
on the ground, and perhaps the woodmen gravely labouring upon it, lopping 
its boughs, riving its huge, misshapen stem, piling it in stacks of cordwood, 
or binding them into billets. The keeper’s house near, in its own paled 
enclosure; and all about old thorns hung with the dried and haggard remains 
of wild-cats, pole-cats, weasels, hawks, jays, and other vermin as he deems 
them ; or the same most picturesquely displayed on the sturdy boles of the 
vast oaks ; and lastly, the mere, the lake, in the depths of the woodlands, 
shrouded in screening masses of flags and reeds, the beautiful flowering-rush, 
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the magnificent great water-dock, with leaves as huge and green as if they 
grew by some Indian river, the tall club-mace, the thousands of wild-ducks, 
teals, or widgeous, that start up at your approach with clattering wings and 
cries of quick alarm.” 


The author’s chapters that treat of old English houses, it will rea- 
dily be believed by every one who has any acquaintance with his 
former productions or any sympathy with his powers, are full of 
excellences. After the few prefatory observations we have offered, 
there cannot, of course, be occasion for more trouble or labour on our 
part, in regard to such a work as the present, than that of sample 
selections. We travel with William Howitt to Hardwicke. 


** Mrs. Jameson has lately given a very vivid and charming account of 
this fine old place. Iam not going to tread in her steps, but to describe the 
impression it made upon myself at different times, in my own way, and with 
reference to my own object. 

My first visit to it was when I was a youth of about seventeen. I had 
heard nothing at all of it, and had no idea that it was an ohject of 
any particular interest. I was at Mansfield, and casually heard that 
the present Duke of Devonshire, its proprietor, was come of age, and that 
there, as at his other houses, his birth day was to be kept by his 
tenants and the neighbouring peasantry in the old English style. The 
house lies about five miles tothe north of Mansfield, not far from the Ches- 
terfield road. I set off, and learning that there was a footway, I passed 
through one or two quiet, old-fashioned villages, through solitary fields and 
deep woody valleys, a road that for its beauty and out-of-the-world air 
delighted me exceedingly. JI at length found myself at the entrance of a 
large old park. The tall towers of the hall had been my landmarks all the 
way, and now that unique building, standing on the broad, level plain, sur- 
rounded at a- distance by the old oaks of the park, burst upon me with an 
unexpected effect. It was unlike anything I had seen; but there were 
solemn halls in the regions of poetry and romance, that my imagination 
immediately classed it amongst. I advanced toward it with indescribable 
feelings of wonder and delight. I could have wished that it had been 
standing in its ordinary solitude, for that seemed to my mind its true and 
natural state; but it was not so: around it swarmed crowds of rustic 
revellers, and ] determined to take things as I found them; to consider this 
very scene as a feature of the olden time ; and to see how it went, about the 
baronial dwellings in the feudal ages, on occasions like that.’’ 


The author visits the same place a considerable time afterwards 
with a far different company, and says, 


‘“* It was on one of the most glorious days of a splendid summer that we 
passed under the shadow of its oaks, as happy and attached a company as 
ever met on earth. Ah! they are all dispersed now! Out of a dozen glad 
hearts, not more than three are living now. But let me forgetthat. We 
were a joyful band of tried friends then. All, except myself and a young 
Yorkshire damsel, lightas asylph,and lovely and frolicsomeas afairy, were in 
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carriages ; we were on horseback; and scarcely had we entered the park, 


when, as if the sight of its fine level had filled her with an irresistible desire | 


to scour across it, the madcap gave her horse the rein, and darted away. 
Under the boughs of the oaks she stooped, and flew along with arrowy 
swiftness. Every moment I expected to see her caught by one of them, and 
dashed to the ground; but she was too practised a horsewoman for that : 
she cleared the trees; the deer bounded away as she came galloping 
towards them, and turned and gazed at her from a distance; the rooks, and 
daws, and lapwings feeding on the turf, soared up and raised wild cries ; 
but she sped on, and there was nothing for me todo but to follow. J spurred 
forwards, but it was only to see her rush, at the same reckless speed, down 
a deep descent, where one trip of her horse—and nothing was more tikely— 
and she would have flown over his head to certain death. Yet down she 
went, and down I followed; but ere I reached the bottom, she was urging 
‘her horse up as steep an ascent, on whose summit, as I approached it, I found 
her seated on her panting steed, laughing at her exploit and my face of 
wonder. 

“ When we reached the Hall, there were all our friends in the court, and 
the kind-hearted old gentleman, the head of the party, standing at the great 
hall door, laughing heartily at the attempts of each of the youngsters 
in succession to walk blindfold up a single row of the flags that lead from 
the court-gates to the house. Every one began full of confidence ; but the 
laughter and cries of the rest, soon proclaimed the failure of the enterprise. 
When it came to the turn of our merry madcap, up she walked with a bold 
step, and course as straight as if guided by a clue, from gate to door. All 
at once exclaimed that she could see, and busy hands were soon at work to 
fasten the handkerchief so artfully round her head, that she could not pos- 
sibly get a glimpse of daylight. Again she was led to the gate, and again 
she marched up to the door as quickly and directly as before. The wonder 
was great; but still it was asserted that she must see :—it was that fine 
Grecian nose of hers that permitted a glance down beside it, enough for the 
guidance of the spirited damsel; so handkerchief was bound on handker- 
chief, aslant and athwart, to exclude every possibility of seeing; and again 
she was set at the gate; and again went gaily and confidently to the door 
without once erring a footstep. There was a general murmur of applause 
and wonder. I see that light and buoyant figure still advancing up the line 
of flags; I see those golden locks dancing in the sunshine as she went; I 
see that lovely countenance, those blue and laughing eyes, full of a merry 
triumph, as her friends unbound her beautiful head. I see the same glad 
creature, all vivacity and happiness, now sitting on the warm turf, now. 
bounding up long flights of stairs; now standing, to the terror of her 
companions, on the jutting edge of a ruinous tower ;—and can it be 
true, that that fairy creature has long been dead! * * But no black presage 
came before us there. All around was summer sunshine ; we explored every 
nook of that old ivied ruin, the older house of Hardwick, in which the Queen 
of Scots was confined ; paced the celebrated banqueting room, adorned with 
the figures of Gog and Magog, with an angel flying between them with a 
drawn sword. We rambled over the leaden roof, and in the happy folly of 
youth, marked each other’s fuot upon it, with duly inscribed names and date. 
We went all through the present house; its tapestried rooms, along its 
gallery, into its ancient chapel, and up to its armoury, a tower on the roof; 
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and finally adjourned to the neat little inn at Glapwell, to a merry tea, and 
thence home.” 


There is information as well as entertainment, and amusing 
together with sentimental matter, to be found in the work. For 
example,— 


‘¢ A person from the South or Midland counties of England journeyin 
Northward, is struck when he enters Durham or Northumberland, with the 
sight of bands of women working in the fields under the surveillance of one 
man. One or two such bands, of from half a dozen to a dozen women, 
generally young, might be passed over; but when they recur again and 
again, amd you observe them wherever you go, thev become a marked feature 
of the agricultural system of the country, and you naturally inquire how it 
is that such regular bands of female labourers prevail there. The answer, 
in the provincial tongue, is, ‘ O they are the Bone-ditches,’ i. e. Bondages. 
Bondages ! that is an odd sound, you think, in England. What! have we 
bondage, a rural serfdom, still existing in free and fair England? Even 
so. The thing is astounding enough, but it is a fact. As I cast my eyes 
for the first time on these female bands in the fields, working under their 
drivers, I was, before making any inquiry respecting them, irresistibly 
reminded of the slave-gangs of the West Indies : turnip-hoeing, somehow, 
associated itself strangely in my brain with sugar-cane dressing ; but when 
I heard these woman called Bondages, the association became tenfold strong. 

* On all the large estates in these counties, and in the South of Scotland, 
the bondage system prevails. No married labourer is permitted to dwell on 
these estates, unless he enters into bond to comply with this system. These 
labourers are termed hinds. Small houses are built for them on the farms; 
and on some of the estates—as those of the Duke of Northumberland—all 
these cottages are numbered, and the number is painted on the door. A 
hind, therefore, engaging to work on one of the farms belonging to the 
estate, has a house assigned to him. He has 4/. a year in money; the keep 
of a cow; his fuel found him; a prescribed quantity of coal, wood, or peat 
to each cottage; he is allowed to plant a certain quantity of land with 
potatoes; and has thirteen boles of corn furnished him for his family con- 
sumption ; one-third being oats, one-third barley, and one-third pease. In 
return for these advantages, he is bound to give his labour the year round, 
and also to furnish a woman labourer at 1s. per day during harvest, and 8d. 
per day for the rest of the year. Now it appears, at once, that this is no 
hereditary serfdom—such a thing could not exist in this country: but 
it is the next thing to it, and no doubt has descended from it; being serfdom 
in its mitigated form, in which alone modern notions and feelings would 
tolerate it. It may even be said that it is a voluntary system; that it is 
merely married hinds doing that which unmarried farm servants do every- 
where else—hire themselves on certain conditions from year to year. The 
great question, is whether these conditions are just and favourable to the 
social and moral improvement of the labouring class; whether, indeed, it 
be quite of so voluntary a nature as at first sight appears; whether it be 
favourable to the onward movement of the community in knowledge, virtue, 
and active and enterprising habits ?”’ 


«* The great question” is certainly here put upon its proper 
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footing. At the same time, besides saying that it is a voluntary 
system, we must suggest that not only is the remuneration for 
female labour in the counties instanced fair and adequate for the 
general exigencies of the class so employed, but there not being as 
in other provinces of England and Scotland an outlet or substitute— 
occupation for women, such as the cotton manufactories of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, &c., not only a positive but a negative argument 
arises in behalf of the “‘ Bone-ditches.”’ 

Before closing the volume, we are reluctantly bound to state that 
the prefatory and dedicatory matter which figures in it deserves 
strong and unequivocal censure. Why does William Howitt, we ask, 
and the question indicates the species of reproof that is due,—boast, 
in addressing his parents, that, by their countenance, assistance, 
and support, he has pursued the course of his destiny, “ scorning 
whatever is mean, aspiring after whatever is generous and noble, 
loving the poor and the weak, and fearless of the strong ?”—We 
question the truth of the boast ; or at least, a scorner of what is 
mean, and a lover of what is noble, can hardly be conceived 
acting in proprid persond when he thus exhibits himself. Again, 
when complaining in a wholesale fashion of the piracies which have 
been unscrupulously made on “ The Book of the Seasons,” he 
states, that, ‘‘ in availing myself of occasional passages from the 
works of cotemporaries, I have but one simple rule; and that is, 
uniformly to acknowledge the loan. It is a glorious rule, ‘to do as 
you would be done by ;’ and I regret to have to complain that that 
golden rule has not been very nicely observed towards me.” The 
author is alluding to his former popular work, the merits of which 
we are ready to acknowledge, but it as well as the present, so far 
from being free of the larceny objected to, is egregiously in fault ; 
especially the former,—for it abounds with tt nt ay loans. 
Yet William Howitt belongs to the Society of Friends. 





Art. 1V.—Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Moliére. Life and 
Writings of Moliére. 8vo. Paris: 1837. 


Tue work which forms the subject of our article is a compilation of 
all that has ever been recorded of the life of Moliére, made up 
without any great expense of original reflection, and without any 
other novelty of material than the occasional transcript from a 
parish register. Most of its contents, indeed, are to be found scat- 
tered over the notes and prefaces of M. Bret’s popular edition of the 
French Dramatist. It is executed, however, in an agreeable mannr, 
and has the merit of assembling together, in a convenient form, what 
has before been diffused over a great variety of surface. But how- 
ever familiar most of these particulars may be to the countrymen of 
Moliére (by far the greatest comic genius in his own nation, and, in 
very many respects, inferior to none in any other), they are not so 
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current elsewhere as to lead us to imagine that some account of his 
life and literary labours would be altogether unacceptable to our 
readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliére) was born in Paris, January 
15, 1622. His father was an upholsterer, as his grandfather had 
been before him ; ; and the young Poquelin was destined to exercise 
the same hereditary craft; to which indeed he served an apprentice- 
ship until the age of fourteen. In this determination his father was 
confirmed by the office, which he had obtained for himself, in con- 
nexion with his original vocation, of valet de chambre to the king, 
with the promise of a reversion of it to his son, on his own decease. 
The youth accordingly received only such a meagre elementary 
education as was usual with the artisans of that day. But a secret 
consciousness of his own powers convinced him, that he was destined 
by nature for higher purposes than that of quilting sofas and 
hanging tapestry. His occasional presence at the theatrical repre- 
sentations of the Hotel de Bourgogne is said also to have awakened 
in his mind, at this period, a passion for the drama. He therefore 
solicited his father to assist him in obtaining more liberal instruc- 
- tion ; and when the latter at length yielded to the repeated entrea- 
ties of his son, it was with the reluctance of one who imagines that 
he is spoiling a good mechanic in order to make a poor scholar. He 
was accordingly introduced into the Jesuits’ College of Clermont, 
where he followed the usual course of study for five years with dili- 
gence and credit. He was fortunate enough to pursue the study of 
philosophy under the direction of the celebrated Gassendi ; with! his 
fellow pupils, Chapelle the poet, afterwards his intimate friend ; and 
Bernier, so famous subsequently for his travels in the East. 

On the completion of his studies in 1641, he was required to 
accompany the king, Louis the Thirteenth, in his capacity of valet 
de chambre (his father being detained in Paris by his infirmities), 
on an excursion to the south of France. This journey afforded him 
the opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with the habits 
of the court, as well as those of the provinces, of which he after- 
wards so repeatedly availed himself in his comedies. On his return, 
he commenced the study of the Jaw, and had completed it, it would 
appear, when his old passion for the theatre revived with increased 
ardour, and, after some hesitation, he determined no longer to with- 
stand the decided impulse of his genius. He associated himself 
with one of those companies of players with which the city of Paris 
swarmed at that time. 

The consternation of the elder Poquelin, on receiving the intel- 
ligence of his son’s unexpected determination, may be readily con- 
odivéd. It blasted at once all the fair promise which the rapid 
progress the latter had made in his studies had justified him in 
forming ; and it degraded him to an unfortunate profession, 
esteemed then even more lightly in France than it has been in 
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other countries. The humiliating dependence of the comedian on 
the popular favour, the daily exposure of his person to the caprice 
and insults of an unfeeling audience, the numerous temptations inci- 
dent to his precarious and unsettled life, may furnish abundant 
objections to this profession in the mind of every parent. The 
pious father anticipating, in this preference of his son, his spiritual 
no less than his temporal perdition. He actually made an earnest 
remonstrance to him to this effect, through the intervention of one 
of bis friends, who, however, instead of converting the youth, was 
himself pursuaded to join the company then organizing under his 
direction. His family, however, were never reconciled to his pro- 
ceeding ; and even at a later period of his life, when his splendid 
successes in his new career had shown how rightly he had under- 
stood the character of his own genius, they never condescended to 
avail themselves of the freedom of admission to his theatre, which he 
repeatedly proffered. M. Bret, his editor, also informs us, that he 
had himself seen a genealogical tree, in the possession of the 
descendants of this same family, in which the name of Moliére was 
not even admitted! Unless it were to trace their connexion with 
so illustrious a name, what could such a family want of a genealogical 
tree! It was from a deference to those scruples that our hero an- 
nexed to his patronymic the name of Moliére, by which alone he has 
been recognised by posterity. 

During the three following years, he continued playing in Paris, 
until the turbulent regency of Anne of Austria withdrew the atten- 
tion of the people from the quiet pleasures of the drama to those of 
civil broil and tumult. Mboliére then quitted the capital, for the 
south of France. From this period, 1646 to 1658, his history pre- 
sents few particulars worthy of record. He wandered with his com- 
pany through the different provinces ; writing a few farces, which 
have long since perished ; performing at the principal cities ; and, 
wherever he went, by his superior talent withdrawing the crowd 
from every other spectacle to the exhibition of his own. During 
this period, too, he was busily storing his mind with those nice 
observations of men and manners, so essential to the success of the 
dramatist ; and which were to ripen there, until a proper time for 
their development should arrive. At the town of Pezénas they 
still show an elbow-chair of Moliére’s (as at Montpelier they show 
the gown of Rabelais), in which the poet, it is said, ensconced in a 
corner of a barber’s shop, would sit for the hour together, silently 
watching the air, gestures, and grimaces of the village politicians, 
who, in those days, before coffee-houses were introduced into France, 
used to congregate in this place of resort. The fruits of this study 
may be easily discerned in those original draughts of character from 
ening and lower classes, with which his pieces everywhere 
abound. 

In the south of France he met with the prince of Conti, with 
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whom he had contracted a friendship at the college of Clermont, and 
who received him with great hospitality. The prince pressed upon 
him the office of his private secretary, but, fortunately for letters, 
Moliére was constant in his devotion to the drama ; assigning as his 
reason, that “ the occupation was of too serious a complexion to 
suit his taste; and that, though he might make a passable author, he 
should make a very poor secretary.”” Perhaps he was influenced in 
this refusal, also, by the fate of the preceding incumbent, ‘who had 
lately died of a fever, in consequence of a blow from the fire- 
tongs, which his highness, in a fit of ill-humour, had given him on 
the temple. However this may be, it was owing to the good offices 
of the prince, that he obtained access to Monsieur, the only brother 
to Louis the Fourteenth, and the father of the celebrated regent, 
Philip of Orleans, who, on his return to Paris in 1658, introduced 
him to the king ; before whom, in the month of October following, 
he was allowed, with his company, to perform a tragedy of Corneille’s, 
and one of his own farces. 

His little corps was now permitted to establish itself under 
the title of the “‘ Company of Monsieur ;” and the theatre of the 
Petit-Bourbon was assigned as the place for its performances. Here, 
in the course of a few weeks, he brought out his Etourdi and Le 
Lépit Amoureux, comedies in verse and in five acts, which he had 
composed during his provincial pilgrimage ; and which, although 
deficient in an artful iaison of scenes, and in probability of inci- 
dent, exhibit, particularly the last, those fine touches of the ridi- 
culous which revealed the future author of the T’artuffe and the 
Misanthrope. They indeed found greater favour with the audi- 
ence than some of his later pieces ; for, in the former, they could 
only compare him with the wretched models that had preceded him, 
while, in the latter, they were to compare him with himself. 

In the ensuing year, Moliére exhibited his celebrated farce of Les 
P) écieuses Ridicules ; a piece in only one act, but which, by its inimi- 
table satire, effected such a revolution in the literary taste of his 
countrymen, as has been accomplished by few works of a more 
imposing form ; and which may be considered as the basis of the 
dramatic glory of Moliére, and the dawn of good comedy in France. 
This epoch was the commencement of that brilliant period in French 
literature, which is so well known as the age of Louis the Fourteenth. 
And ye’ it was distinguished by such a puerile, meretricious taste, as 
is rarely to be met with, except in the incipient stages of civili- 
zation, or in its last decline. It was against this fashionable cor- 
ruption that Moliére aimed his wit, in the little satire of the “ Pré? 
cieuses Ridicules.”’ 

In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the Ecole des 
Maris ; and, in the course of the same month, that of the F'dcheuz, 
in three acts ; composed, learned, and performed within the brief 
space of a fortnight ; an expedition evincing the dexterity of the 
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manager, no less than that of the author. This piece was written at 
the request of Fouquet, superintendent of finances to Louis the 
Fourteenth, for the magnificent féte at Vaux, given by him to that 
monarch, and lavishly celebrated in the memoirs of the period, and 
with yet more elegance in a poetical epistle of La Fontaine to his 
friend De Maucroix. It was for this féte at Vaux, whose palace 
and ample domains, covering the extent of three villages, had cost 
their proprietor the sum, almost incredible for that period, of 
eighteen million livres, that Fouquet put in requisition all the vari- 
ous talents of the capital, the dexterity of its artists, and the inven- 
tion of its finest poets. He was particularly lavish in his prepara- 
tions for the dramatic portion of the entertainment. Le fee 
passed for a while, from his victories of Alexander, to paint the 
theatrical decorations ; ‘T'orelli was employed to contrive the machi- 
nery; Pelisson furnished the prologue, much admired in its day ; 
and Moliére his comedy of the Facheux. 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by 
Horace’s night satire, lbam forte ria Sacra, is an amusing cari- 
cature of the various bores, that infest society, rendered the more 
vexatious by their intervention at the very moment when a young 
lover is hastening to the place of assignation with his mistress. 
Louis the Fourteenth, after the performance, seeing his master of 
the hunts near him, M. Soyecour, a personage remarkably absent, 
and inordinately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed him 
out to Moliere as an original, whom he had omitted to bring upon 
his canvass. The poet took the hint, and, the following day, pro- 
duced an excellent scene, where this Nimrod is made to go through 
the technics of his art; in which he had himself, with great com- 
plaisance, instructed the mischievous satirist, who had drawn him 
into a conversation for that very purpose, on the preceding evening. 

This play was the origin of the comédie-ballet, afterwards so 
popular in France. The residence at Vaux brought Moliére more 
intimately in contact with the king and the court than he had 
before been; and from this time may be dated the particular 
encouragement which he ever after received from this prince, and 
which effectually enabled him to triumph over the malice of his 
enemies. 

In February, 1662, Moliére formed a matrimonial connexion 
with Mademoiselle Béjart, a young comedian of his company, who 
had been educated <a his own eye, and whose wit and captivating 
graces had effectually ensnared the poet’s heart; but for which he 
was destined to perform doleful penance the remainder of his life. 
The disparity of their ages, for the lady was hardly seventeen, 
might have afforded in itself a sufficient objection ; and he had no 
reason to flatter himself that she would remain uninfected by the 
pernicious example of the society in which she had been educated, 
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and of which he himself was not altogether an immaculate member. 
In his excellent comedy of the Ecole des Femmes, brought for- 
ward the same year, the story turns upon the absurdity of an old 
man’s educating a young female, for the purpose, at some future 
time, of marrying her ; which wise plan is defeated by the unsea- 
sonable apparition of a young lover, who, in five minutes, undoes 
what it had cost the veteran so many years to contrive. The 
pertinency of this moral to the poet’s own situation shows how 
much easier it is to talk wisely, than to act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought 
upon the head of its author a pitiless pelting of parody, satire, and 
even slander, from those of his own craft who were jealous of his 
unprecedented success, and from those literary petits-maitres who 
still smarted with the stripes inflicted on them, in some of his pre- 
vious performances. One of this latter class, incensed at the 
applauses bestowed upon the piece on the night of its first represen- 
tation, indignantly exclaimed, Ris donc, parterre; ris donc! 
‘¢ Laugh then, pit, if you will ;” and immediately quitted the theatre. 

Moliére was not slow in avenging himself of these interested 
criticisms, by means of a little piece, entitled ‘“‘ La Critique de 
l’Ecole des Femmes ;” in which he brings forward the various 
objections made to his comedy, and ridicules them with unsparing 
severity. ‘These objections appear to have been chiefly of a verbal 
nature. A few such familiar phrases,as T'arte a la créme, Enfans 
par l’oreille, &c., gave particular offence to the purists of that day, 
and, in the prudish spirit of French criticism, have since been con- 
demned by Voltaire and LaHarpe as unworthy of comedy. One of 
the personages introduced into the Critique is a marquis, who, 
when repeatedly interrogated as to the nature of his objections to 
the comedy, has no other answer to make, than by his eternal 
Tarte & la créme. The Duc de Feuillade, a coxcomb of little 
brains, but great pretension, was the person generally supposed to 
be here intended. The peer, unequal to an encounter of wit with 
his antagonist, resorted to a coarser remedy. Meeting Moliere one 
day in the gallery at Versailles, he advanced as if to embrace him ; 
a civility which the great lords of that day occasionally condescended 
to bestow upon their inferiors. As the unsuspecting poet inclined 
himself to receive the salute, the duke seizing his head between his 
hands, rubbed it briskly against the buttons of his coat, repeating 
at the same time, J'arte a la créme, Monsieur ; tarte a la créme. 
The king, on receiving intelligence of this affront, was highly indig- 
nant at it, and reprimanded the duke with great asperity. He, at 
the same time, encouraged Moliére to defend himself with his own 
weapons ; a privilege of which he speedily availed himself, in a 
caustic little satire in one act, entitled the “‘ Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles.” ‘The marquis,” he says in this piece, ‘‘ is now-a-days 
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the droll (le platsant) of the comedy. Andas our ancestors always 
introduced a jester to furnish mirth for the audience, so we must 
have recourse to some ridiculous marquis to divert them.” 

In the month of September, 1665, Moliére produced his L’ Amour 
Médecin, a comédie-baliet, in three acts, which, from the time of 
its conception to that of its performance, consumed only five days. 
This piece, although displaying no more than his usual talent for 
caustic raillery, is remarkable as affording the earliest demonstration 
of those direct hostilities upon the Medical faculty, which he main- 
tained at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may be 
truly said to have died in maintaining. In this, he followed the 
example of Montaigue, who, in particular, devotes one of the longest 
chapters in his work to a trade against the profession, which he 
enforces by all the ingenuity of his wit, and his usual wealth of illus- 
tration. In this also, Moliére was subsequently imitated by Le 
Sage ; as every reader of Gil Blas will readily call to mind. Both 
Montaigne and Le Sage, however, like most other libellers of the 
healing art, were glad to have recourse to it in the hour of need. Not 
so with Moliére. His satire seems to have been without affectation, 
Though an habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the 
temperance of his diet for the reéstablishment of his health. ‘* What 
use do you make of your physician ?”’ saidthe king to him one day. 
“We chat together, Sire,” said the poet. ‘‘ He gives me his pre- 
scriptions ; I never follow them; and so I get well.” 

An ample apology for this infidelity may be found in the state of 
the profession at that day, whose members affected to disguise a 
profound ignorance of the true principles of science under a pompous 
exterior, which, however it might impose upon the vulgar, could 
only bring them into deserved discredit with the better portion of 
the community. The physicians of that time are described as parad- 
ing the streets of Paris on mules, dressed in a long robe and bands, 
holding their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended to 
employ the vernacular, mixing it up with such a jargon of scholastic 
phrase and scientific technics, as to render it perfectly nnintelligible 
to vulgar ears. The following lines cited by M. Taschereau, and 
written in good earnest at the time, seem to hit off most of these 
peculiarities : 

“ Affecter un air pédantesque, 
Cracher du grec et du latin, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et du satin, 


Tout cela réuni fait presque 
Ce gu’on appelle un médecin,”* 





* A gait and air somewhat pedantic, 
And scarce to spit but Greek or Latin, 
A long peruke and habit antic, 
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In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that period 
exposed themselves to still further derision, by the contrariety of 
their opinions, and the animosity with which they maintained 
them. The famous consultation in the case of Cardinal Mazarine, 
was well known in its day; one of his four medical attendants 
affirming the seat of his disorder to be the liver ; another the lungs ; 
a third the spleen ; and a fourth the mesentery. Mboliére’s raillery, 
therefore, against empyrics, in a profession where mistakes are so 
easily made, so difficult to be detected, and the only one in which 
they are irremediable, stands abundantly excused from the censures 
which have been heaped upon it. Its effects were visible in the 
reform, which, in his own time, it effected in their manners, if in 
nothing further. ‘They assumed the dress of men of the world, and 
gradually adopted the popular forms of communication ; an essential 
step to improvement, since nothing cloaks ignorance and empyri- 
cism more effectually with the vulgar, than an affected use of 
learned phrases and a technical vocubulary. 

We are now arrived at that period of Moliére’s career when 
he composed his Misanthrope ; a play which some critics have 
esteemed his master-pjece, and which all concur in admiring as one 
of the noblest productions of the modern drama. Its literary exe- 
cution, too, of paramount importance in the eye of a French critic, 
is more nicely elaborated than in any other of the pieces of Moliére, 
if we except the Tartuffe ; and its didactic dialogue displays a ma- 
turity of thought, equal to what is found in the best satires of 
Boileau. It is the very didactic tone of this comedy, indeed, which, 
combined with its want of eager, animating interest, made it less 
popular on its representation than some of his inferior pieces. A 
circumstance which occurred on the first night of its performance 
may be worth noticing. In the second scene of the first act, a man 
of fashion, it is well known, is represented as soliciting the candid 
opinion of Alceste on a sonnet of his own inditing ; though he flies 
into a passion with him, five minutes after, for pronouncing an unfa- 
vourable judgment. This sonnet was so artfully constructed by 
Moliére, with those dazzling epigrammatic points, most captivating 
to common ears, that the gratified audience were loud in their appro- 
bation of what they supposed intended in good faith by the author. 
How great was their mortification, then, when they heard Alceste 
condemn the whole as puerile, and fairly expose the false principles 
on which it had been constructed. Such a rebuke must have car- 
ried more weight with it, than a volume of set dissertations on the 
principles of taste. 





Sometimes of fur, sometimes of satin, 
Form the receipt by which ’t is showed 
How to make doctors @ /a mode. 
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Rousseau has bitterly inveighed against Moliére for exposing to 
ridicule the hero of his Misanthrope, a high-minded and estimable 
character. It was told to the Duc de Montausier, well known for 
his austere virtue, that he was intended as the original of the cha- 
racter. Much offended, he attended a representation of the piece, 
but on returning, declared that “ he dared hardly flatter himself the 

et had intended him so great an honour.” ‘This fact, as has been 
well intimated by La Harpe, furnishes the best reply to Rousseau’s 
invective. 

In 1668, Moliére brought forward his Avare, and in the follow- 
ing year his amusing comedy of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; in 
which the folly of unequal alliances is successfully ridiculed and ex- 
posed. This play was first represented in the presence of the court 
at Chambord. The king maintained, during its performance, an 
inscrutable physiognomy, which made it doubtful what might be 
his real sentiments respecting it. ‘The same deportment was main- 
tained by him during the evening, towards the author, who was in 
attendance in his capacity of valet de chambre. The -quick-eyed 
courtiers, the counts and marquises, who had so often smarted 
under the lash of the poet, construing this into an expression of 
royal disapprobation, were loud in their condemnation of him; and 
a certain duke boldly affirmed, ‘‘ that he was fast sinking into his 
second childhood, and that, unless some better writer soon appeared, 
French comedy would degenerate into mere Italian farce.” The 
unfortunate poet, unable to catch a single ray of consolation, was 
greatly depressed during the interval of five days, which preceded 
the second representation of his piece ; on returning from which, 
the monarch assured him that “ none of his productions had afforded 
him greater entertainment, and that if he had delayed expressing 
his opinion on the preceding night, it was from the apprehension 
that his judgment might have been influenced by the excellence of 
the acting.” Whatever we may think of this exhibition of royal 
caprice, we must admire the suppleness of the courtiers ; one and all 
of whom straightway expressed their full conviction of the merits of 
the comedy, and the duke abovementioned added, in particular, that 
‘‘ there was a vis comica in all that Moliére ever wrote, to which 
the ancients could furnish no parallel!” What exquisite studies 
for his pencil must Moliére not have found in this precious assembly ! 

We have not time to notice the excellent comedy of the Femmes 
Savantes ; and some inferior pieces, written by our author at a later 
period of his life; and we must hasten to the closing scene. He 
had been long affected by a pulmonary complaint, and it was only 
by severe temperance, as we have before stated, that he was enabled 
to preserve even a moderate degree of health. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1673, his malady sensibly increased. At this 
very season, he composed his Malade Imaginaire ; the most whim- 
sical, and perhaps the most amusing of the compositions in which 
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he has indulged his raillery against the Faculty. On the seventeenth 
of February, being the day appointed for its fourth representation, 
his friends would have dissuaded him from appearing, in conse- 

uence of his increasing indisposition. But he persisted in his 
dan, alleging ‘ that more than fifty poor individuals depended for 
their daily bread on its performance.” His life fell a sacrifice to 
his benevolence. ‘The exertions which he was compelled to make in 
playing the principal part of Argan aggravated his distemper, and 
as he was repeating the word juro, in the concluding ceremony, he 
fell into a convulsion, which he vainly endeavoured to disguise from 
the spectators under a forced smile. 

In the year 1792, during that memorable period in France, when 
an affectation of reverence for their illustrious dead was strangely 
mingled with the persecution of the living, the Parisians resolved to 
exhume the remains of La Fontaine and Moliére, in order to trans- 
port them to a more honourable place of interment. Of the relics 
thus obtained, it is certain that no portion belonged to La Fontaine ; 
and it is extremely probable that none did to Moliére. Whoseso- 
ever they may have been, they did. not receive the honours for which 
their repose had been disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the 
period, they were shamefully transferred from one place to another, 
or abandoned to neglect for seven years ; when the patriotic con- 
servator of the Monumens Frangais succeeded in obtaining them 
for his collection at the Petits-Augustins. On the suppression of 
this institution in 1817, the supposed ashes of the two poets were, 
for the last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of Pére de 
la Chaise, where the tomb of the author of the T'artuffe is desig- 
nated by an inscription in Latin, which, as if to complete the 
scandal of the proceedings, is grossly mistaken in the only fact 
which it pretends to record, namely, the age of the poet at the time 
of his decease. 

Moliére died soon after entering upon his fifty-second year. He 
is represented to have been somewhat above the middle stature, 
and well proportioned ; his features large, his complexion dark, and 
his black, bushy eyebrows so flexible, as to admit of his giving an 
infinitely comic expression to his physiognomy. He was the best 
actor of his own generation, and, by his counsels, formed the cele- 
brated Baron, the best of the succeeding. He played all the range 
of his own characters, from <Alceste to Sganarelle ; though he 
seems to have been peculiarly fitted for broad comedy. He com- 
posed with rapidity ; for which Boileau has happily complimented 
him ; 


‘Rare et sublime esprit, dont la fertile veine 
Ignore en écrivant le travail et la peine.’’ 


Unlike in this to Boileau himself, and to Racine ; the former of 
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whom taught the latter, if we may credit his son, “ the art of rhym- 
ing with difficulty.” Of course the verses of Moliére have neither 
the correctness nor the high finish of those of his two illustrious 
rivals. 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to thirty, in the short 
space of fifteen years. He was in the habit of reading these to an 
old female domestic, by the name of La Forét ; on whose unso- 
phisticated judgment he greatly relied. On one occasion when he 
attempted to impose upon her the production of a brother author, 
she plainly told him that he had never written it. Sir Walter 
Scott may have had this habit of Moliére’s in his mind, when he 
introduced a similar expedient into his ‘ Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate.” For the same reason, our poet used to request the come- 
dians to bring their children with them, when he recited to them a 
new play. The peculiar advantage of this humble criticism, in 
dramatic compositions, is obvious. Alfieri himself, as he informs us, 
did not disdain to resort to it. 

Moliére’s income was very ample ; probably not less than twenty- 
five or thirty thousand francs ; an immense sum for that day. Yet 
he left but little property. ‘The expensive habits of his wife and 
his own liberality may account for it. One example of this is worth 
recording, as having been singularly opportune and well directed. 
When Racine came up to Paris, as a young adventurer, he presented 
to Moliére a copy of his first crude tragedy, long since buried in 
oblivion. The latter discerned in it, amidst all its imperfections, 
the latent spark of dramatic genius, and he encouraged its author 
by the present of a hundred louis. This was doing better for him 
than Corneille did, who advised the future author of Phédre to 
abandon the tragic walk, and to devote himself altogether to comedy. 
Racine recompensed this benefaction of his friend, at a later period 
of his life, by quarrelling with him. 

Moliére was naturally of a reserved and taciturn temper; inso- 
much that his friend Boileau used to call him the Contemplateur. 
Strangers who had expected to recognise in his conversation the 
sallies of wit which distinguished his dramas, went away disap- 
pointed. ‘The same thing is related of La Fontaine. The truth is, 
that Moliére went into society as a spectator, not as an actor; he 
found there the studies for the characters which he was to trans- 
port upon the stage ; and he occupied himself with observing them. 
The dreamer, La Fontaine, lived too in a world of his own creation. 
His friend, Madame de la Sabliére, paid to him this untranslateable 
compliment ; ‘‘ En vérité, mon cher La Fontaine, vous seriez bien 
béte, si vous n’aviez pas tant d’espirit.”” ‘These unseasonable reve- 
ries brought him, it may be imagined, into many whimsical adven- 
tures. ‘lhe great Corneille, too, was distinguished by the same 
apathy. A gentleman dined at the same table with him for six 
months, without suspecting the author of the ‘* Cid.” 
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The literary reputation of Moliére, and his amiable personal 
endowments, naturally led him into an intimacy with the most 
eminent wits of the golden age, in which he lived ; but especially 
with Boileau, La Fontaine, and Racine; and the confidential inter- 
course of these great minds, and their frequent réwnions, for the 
purposes of social pleasure, bring to mind the similar associations 
at the Mermaid’s, Will’s coffee-house, and Buttun’s, which form 
so pleasing a picture in the annals of English literature. It was 
common on these occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate 
Chapelain’s epic, then in popular repute, lie open upon the table, 
and if one of the party fell into a grammatical blunder, to impose 
upon him the reading of some fifteen or twenty verses of it; “a 
whole page,” says Louis Racine, ‘‘ was sentence of death.” La 
Fontaine, in his Phyché, has painted his reminiscences of these 
happy meetings in the colouring of fond regret; where, “ freely 
discussing such topics of general literature, or personal gossip, as 
might arise, they touched lightly upon all, like bees passing on from 
flower to flower ; criticising the works of others, without envy, and 
of one another, when any one chanced to fall into the malady of the 
age with frankness.” Alas! that so rare an union of minds, des- 
tined to live together through all ages, should have been dissolved 
by the petty jealousies incident to common men. 

In these assemblies, frequent mention is made of Chapelle, the 
most intimate friend of Moliére, whose agreeable verses are read 
with pleasure in our day, and whose cordial manners and sprightly 
conversation made him the delight of his own. His mercurial spi- 
rits, however, led him into too free an indulgence of convivial 
pleasures ; and brought upon him the repeated, though unavailing 
remonstrances of his friends. On one of these occasions, as Boi- 
leau was urging upon him the impropriety of this indulgence, and 
its inevitable consequences, Chapelle, who received the admonition 
with great contrition, invited his mentor to withdraw from the pub- 
lic street, in which they were then walking, into a neighbouring 
house, where they could talk over the matter with less interruption. 
Here wine was called for, and in the warmth of discussion, a second 
bottle being soon followed by a third, both parties at length found 
themselves in a condition, which made it advisable to adjourn the 
lecture to a more fitting occasion. 

Moliére enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the great Condé, 
the most distinguished ornament of the court of Louis the Four- 
teenth ; to such an extent, indeed, that the latter directed, that the 
poet should never be refused admission to him at whatever hour he 
might choose to pay his visit. His regard for his friend was testi- 
fied by his remark, rather more candid than courteous, to an Abbé 
of his acquaintance, who had brought him an epitaph, of his own 
writing, upon the deceased poet. ‘‘ Would to Heaven,” said the 
prince, ‘‘ that he were in a condition to bring me yours.” 
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We have already wandered beyond the limits which we had 
assigned to ourselves, for an abstract of Moliére’s literary labours, 
and of the most interesting anecdotes in his biography. Without 
entering, therefore, into a criticism on his writings, of which the 
public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the subject with a few 
brief reflections on their probable influence, and on the design of 
the author in producing them. 

That a large proportion of Moliére’s pieces are conceived in a vein 
of broad, homely merriment, rather than in that of elevated comedy ; 
abounding in forced situations, high caricature, and practical jokes ; 
in the knavish, intriguing valets of Plautus and Terence; in a com- 
pound of that good-nature and irritability, shrewdness and credulity, 
which make up the dupes of Aristophanes, is very true. But that a 
writer, distinguished by his deep reflection, his pure taste, and nice 
observation of character, should have preferred this to the higher 
walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. He has furnished the 
best justification of himself in apology, which a contemporary bio- 
grapher reports him to have made to some one, who censured him 
on this very ground. ‘If I wrote simply for fame,” said he, ‘I 
should manage very differently ; but I write for the support of my 
company. I must not address myself, therefore, to a few people of 
education, but to the mob. And this latter class of gentry take 
very little interest in a continued elevation of style and sentiment.” 
With all these imperfections and lively absurdities, however, there 
is scarcely one of Moliére’s minor pieces which does not present us 
with traits of character that come home to every heart, and 
felicities of expression that, from their truth, have come to be pro- 
verbial. 

With regard to the objection, that his characters are not so much 
drawn from nature as from the local manners of the age, if it be 
meant that they are not acted upon by those deep passions which 
engross the whole soul, and which, from this intensity, have more 
of a tragic than a comic import in them, but are rather drawn from 
the foibles and follies of ordinary life, it is true. But then these 
last are likely to be quite as permanent, and, among civilized nations, 
quite as universal as the former. And who has exposed them with 
greater freedom, or with a more potent ridicule, than Moliére? 
Love, under all its thousand circumstances, its quarrels and recon- 
ciliations ; vanity, humbly suing for admiration, under the guise of 
modesty ; whimsical contradictions of profession and habitual prac- 
tice ; the industry with which the lower classes ape, not the virtues, 
but the follies of their superiors ; the affectation of fashion, taste, 
Science, or anything but what the party actually possesses ; the 
esprit de corps, which leads us to feel an exalted respect for our 
own profession, and a sovereign contempt for every other; the 
friendly adviser who has an eye to his own interest ; the author who 
seeks your candid opinion, and quarrels with you when you have 
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given it ; the fair friend who kindly sacrifices your reputation for a 
jest; the hypocrite, under every aspect, who deceives the world or 
himself ;—these form the various and motley panorama of character 
which Moliere has transferred to his canvass ; and which, though 
mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as long as society 
shall hold together. 

Indeed Moliere seems to have possessed all the essential requi- 
sites for excelling in genteel comedy ; a pure taste, an acute percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, the tone of elegant dialogue, and a wit bril- 
liant and untiring as Congreve’s, but which, instead of wasting 
itself like his, in idle flashes of merriment, is uniformly directed 
with a moral or philosophical aim. This obvious didactic purpose, 
indeed, has been censured as inconsistent with the spirit of the 
drama, and as belonging rather to satire ; but it secured to him 
an influence over the literature and the opinions of his own gene- 
ration, which has been possessed by no other comic writer of the 
moderns. 

He was the first to recall his countrymen from the vapid hyper- 
bole and puerile conceits of the ancient farces ; and to instruct 
them in the maxim which Boileau has since condensed into a 
memorable verse, that ‘ nothing is beautiful but what is natural.” 
We have already spoken of the reformation which one of his early 
pieces effected in the admirers of the Hétel de Rambouillet and its 
absurdities ; and when this confederacy rallied under an affectation 
of science, as it had before done of letters, he again broke it with 
his admirable satire of the Femmes Savantes. We do not recol- 
lect any similar revolution effected by a single effort of genius, 
unless it be that brought about by the Baviad and Meviad. But 
Mr. Gifford, in the Della-Cruscan school, but ‘“ broke a butterfly 
upon the wheel,”’ in comparison with those enemies, formidable by 
rank and talent, whom Moliere assailed. We have noticed, in its 
proper place, the influence which his writings had, in compelling 
the medical faculty of his day to lay aside the affected deportment, 
technical jargon, and other mummeries then in vogue, by means of 
the public derision to which he had deservedly exposed them. In 
the same manner, he so successfully ridiculed the miserable dialectics, 
pedantry, and intolerance of the schoolmen, in his diverting dia- 
logues between Dr. Marphurius and Dr. Pancrace, that he is said 
to have completely defeated the serious efforts of the University for 
obtaining a confirmation of the decree of 1624; which had actually 
prohibited, under pain of death, the promulgation of any opinion 
contrary to the doctrines of Aristotle. The arrét burlesque of his 
friend Boileau, at a later period, if we may trust the Menagiana, had 
a principal share in preventing a decree of the parliament against 
the philosophy of Des Cartes. It is difficult to est:mate the influence 
of our poet’s satire on the state of society in general ; and on those 
higher ranks, in particular, whose affectations and pretensions he 
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assailed with such pertinacious hostility. If he did not reform them, 
however, he at least deprived them of their fascination and much of 
their mischievous influence, by holdimg them up to the contempt 
and laughter of the public. Sometimes, it must be admitted, 
though very rarely, in effecting this object, he so far transgressed 
the bounds of decorum as to descend even to personalities. 
But if the object of Comedy, as has been said, be ‘‘ to correct the 
follies of the age, by exposing them to ridicule,” who, then, has 
equalled Moliére ? 





Art. V.—Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet Martineau, 
3 vols. 12mo.’ London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 
A very few observations will sufficiently introduce these volumes 
to the reader ; nor is it necessary to expend any minute criticism 
upon the several extracts to be presented in our pages. The 
«“ Retrospect”? may be regarded as a continuation of the author’s 
«Society in America,” a work that has deservedly obtained an 
extensive popularity. ‘Ihe production before us, however, differs in 
some considerable respects from its predecessor; for while in the 
former Miss Martineau may be said to have exhausted her political 
philosophy, and her views on the merits of democratic institutions, 
and their fitness, as developed in the United States, for the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social advancement of the people of that country, 
she has in this communicated chiefly her personal narrative, and 
conveyed her opinions of the lighter characteristics of men and inci- 
dents of travel, and which it suited not her purpose in the other 
production to furnish. Or we may still more clearly exhibit the 
writer's present purpose and the nature of her performance, by 
quoting her own words, where she states, that, “ I acknowledge 
myself indebted for a new professional idea to an original in the 
bookselling line, in a large American city. I am not sure that his 
originality extended beyond the frankness of his professional dis- 
course; but that was infinitely striking. He told me that he 
wanted to publish for me, and would offer as good terms as any- 
body. I thanked him, but objected that I had nothing to publish. 
He was sure I must have a book written about America. [ had not, 
and did not know that I ever should have. His answer, given 
with a patronising air of suggestion, was, ‘ Why, surely, madam, 
you need not be at a loss about that. You must have got incident 
plenty by this time; and then you can Trollopise a bit, and so 
make a readable book.’”” Accordingly, there is a considerable dis- 
play of the art and practice recommended by the bibliopole in these 
volumes,—an evident effort sometimes to be clever, when there is 
really but scanty or only old materials to be talked abcut and 
worked up. Yet Miss Martineau’s “ Retrospect,” and every book 
which she is ever likely to write, will make a readable work, and 
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not the less so that her peculiar and masculine notions lend a raci- 
ness and a force to what she has to say, that banishes tedium and 
everything like a ground for the charge of frivolity. 

The work is divided into a number of chapters, in which are 
separately discussed or described many separate subjects. Scenery, 
styles of travelling, social manners, anecdotes, and portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons, are the main heads under which the writer’s 
Retrospect falls. We shall endeavour, without any particular 
regard to the sequences as found in the work, and without striving 
‘ to travel carefully through the three volumes, to present such sam- 
ples as wil] be not only illustrative of the general contents, but 
which will also excite attention on account of their novel, amusing, 
or instructive character. We begin with some portions of the 
chapter which treats of * Life at Washington.” 


‘‘ Then, there was the society, singularly compounded from the largest 
variety of elements—forcign ambassadors, the American government, mem- 
bers of Congress, from Clay and Webster down to Davy Crockett, Benton 
from Missouri, and Cuthbert, with the freshest Irish brogue, from Georgia; 
flippant young belles ; ‘pious’ wives, dutifully attending their husbands, 
and groaning over the frivolities of the place ; grave judges; saucy travellers; 
pert newspaper reporters ; melancholy Indian chiefs ; and timid New England 
ladies, trembling on the verge of the vortex ;—all this was wholly unlike 
any thing that is to be seen in any other city of the world ; for all these are 
mixed up together in daily intercourse, like the higher circle of a little 
village, and there is nothing else. You have this or nothing; you pass 
your days among these people, or you spend themalone. It is in Washing- 
ton that varieties of manners are conspicuous. There the Southerners 
appear to the most advantage, and the New Englanders to the least ; the 
ease and frank courtesy of the gentry of the south (with an occasional touch 
of arrogance, however) contrasting favourably with the cautious, somewhat 
gauche, and too deferential air of the members fromthe north. One fancies 
one can tell a New England member in the open air by his deprecatory 
walk, He seems to bear in mind perpetually that he cannot fight a duel, 
while other people can. ‘The odd mortals that wander in from the western 
border cannot be described as a class; for no one is like any body else. 
One has a neck like a crane, making an interval of inches between stock 
and chin. Another wears no cravat, apparently because there is no room 
forone. A third has his lank black hair parted accurately down the middle, 
and disposed in bands in front, so that he is taken for a woman when only 
the head is seen in acrowd. A fourth puts an arm round the neck ofa 
neighbour on either side as he stands, seeming afraid of his tall wire-hung 
frame dropping to pieces if he tries to stand alone. A fifth makes some- 
thing between a bow and a curtsey to every body who comes near, and 
proses with a knowing air: all having shrewd faces, and being, probably, 
very fit for the business they come upon.” 


Miss Martineau’s description of the city itself, or rather the 
straggling skeleton of a large village, in which this soeiety meet, is 
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graphic and smart. A striking proof of the manner in which the 
houses are sown and planted, and of how whatever is taking place 
about the most nofed mansions is narrowly scanned, may be found 
in the following anecdote. Miss Martineau says,—‘ I remember 
that some of our party went one day to dine in Mr. Secretary Cass’s, 
and the rest of us at Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s. The next 
morning, a lady of the Cass party asked me whether we had can- 
died oranges at the Woodbury’s. ‘No.’ ‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ they 
had candied oranges at the Attorney-General’s.’ ‘How do you 
know ?’ ‘QO, as we were on the way, I saw a dish carried ; and as 
we had none at the Cass’s, I knew.that they must be either for 
the Woodbury's or the Attorney-General.’ There were candied 
oranges at the Attorney-General’s.” 

When on the subject of manners, we must also copy a specimen 
illustrative of one class which, it is lamentable to think, abounds in 
America. We allude to the slaves, and to a petition on the part of 
a young gallant of that number to be permitted to wed, according to 
the manner allowed to those in bondage, a nursemaid belonging to 
the house in which the author resided at the time. The loving pe- 
tition was in these terms: 


“‘ Miss Cunningham itis My wishes to companion in your Present and I 
hope you will Be peeze at it and I hope that you will not think Hard of Me 
I have Ben to the Doctor and he was very well satafide with Me and I hope 


you is and Mits Mahuw all so 
“thats all I has to say now wiheshen you will grant Me that honour I 


will Be very glad. ‘8S. B. Smiru.’” 


The nursemaid, it is added, was granted, for it was a love-match, 
and the girl’s mistress was one of the sore-hearted people about 
having slaves. 

The subject of slavery having been suggested, it gives us pleasure 
to have it in our power to state that the author’s exposure of that 
most nefarious system is complete and deeply interesting. Not that 
she or any one else can have anything novel to add regarding its in- 
defensible principle, but every thing new in the way of practical illus- 
tration, that bears upon such a flagrantly wicked and demoralizing 
establishment, ought to be cordially welcomed as striking at its foun- 
dation, and certainly tending to sweep that enormity from the face 
of the earth, which, in the providence of God, we confidently hope 
can never be compatible with a high civilization. We shall only at 
present refer to one or two of Miss Martineau’s anecdotes and de- 
Sciptions relative to the working of the slavery system. The first 
deserves the attention of those extenuators who talk of the happiness 
of the bondage-victims, and draw favourable conclusious from a com- 
parison with the free labourers in other countries,—a happiness 
which after all is either but very partially experienced, or that arises 
from the degradation-and stupidity of mind which slavery naturally 
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propagates and fixes. Our author, in speaking of Alabama, says, 
the richness of its soil, and the paucity of its inhabitants, make the 
labourer a most valuable possession, while his distance from any free 
state, and the extent of country overspread with enemies which the 
fugitives has to traverse, render the attempt to escape desperate ; 
especially as all coloured persons travelling in the slave states 
without a pass, a certificate of freedom or of leave, are liable to be 
arrested ; and if unclaimed, again sold inthe market. Yet attempts 
to escape are sometimes made, and successfully too; and one instance 
of two slaves who contemplated for many years a scheme of freedom 
is given. Having been allowed the profits of their labour at over 
hours, they amassed a large sum of money. They then engaged 
the services of a white man of degraded character ; got him well 
dressed and to personate the character of a gentleman. A carriage 
and horses were also purchased. The white being thus enabled to 
travel in high style, the two blacks of course acted as his servants— 
footman and coachman. An escape into Canada was the con- 
sequence. ‘They found in the British colony a society of their own 
colour prepared to welcome and aid them. In Upper Canada there 
are upwards of ten thousand people of colour, chiefly fugitive slaves, 
who prosper in the country which they have chosen for a refuge. 
Scarcely an instance is known of their having received alms, and they 
are as respectable for their intelligence as for their morals. One 
peculiarity in them is the extravagance of their loyalty. They exert 
themselves vehemently in defence of the acts of the executive, what- 
ever they may be. ‘The reason for this is obvious—they exceedingly 
dread the barest mention of the annexation of Canada to the United 
States. 

The account now given speaks volumes in reference to the happi- 
ness and contentment of slaves. It also offers an affecting Jesson 
about the intellectual capacity and moral tenderness of the coloured 
people, when an opportunity for the development of these qualities 
is allowed them. ‘The passage to which we next call attention bears 
upon this latter idea. ‘ The vigour,” says the author, “ which 
Negroes show when their destiny is fairly placed in their own hands, 
is an answer to all arguments about their helplessness, drawn from 
their dulness in a state of bondage.” ‘The author then instances a 
care where the experiment was made, a few years ago, by a relative 
of Chief Justice Marshal. After going over the particulars of the 
story, which we need not further quote than to say, the proprietor 
of the plantation in question, having thrown his estate into the 
hands of the negroes, with the understanding that they should choose 
from amongst themselves an overseer, and that they should remit 
to him the surplus profits of their management, after providing com- 
fortably for their own wants, has hitherto had no reason to repent 
of the measure; it is added, “ there has been no catastrophe ;”’ and 
‘* for some reasons, ever since this estate has beep wholly in the 
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hands of the negroes, it had been more productive than it ever was 
when he (the proprietor) managed it himself.” 
We must return to some notices of the forms that obtain in 


American society, which notices will include portraits of several of 
the most remarkable characters in the United States. 


‘* Our pleasantest evenings were some spent at home in a society of the 
highest order. Ladies, literary, fashionable, or domestic, would spend an 
hour with us on their way from a dinner, or toa ball. Members of Con- 
gress would repose themselves by our fide-side. Mr. Clay, sitting upright 
on the sofa, with his snuff-box ever in his hand, would discourse for many 
an hour in his even, soft, deliberate tone, on any one of the great subjects 
of American policy which we might happen to start; always amazing us 
with the moderation of estimate and speech which so impetuous a nature 
has been able to attain. Mr. Webster, leaning back at his ease, tellin 
stories, cracking jokes, shaking the sofa with burst after burst of laughter, 
or, smoothly discoursing to the perfect felicity of the logical part of one’s 
constitution, would illuminate an evening now andthen. Mr. Calhoun, 
the cast-iron man, who looks as if he had never been born and never could 
be extinguished, would come in sometimes to keep our understandings upon 
a painful stretch for a short while, and leave us to take to pieces his close, 
rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what we could make of it. We 
found it usually more worth retaining as a curiosity than as either very 
just or useful. His speech abounds in figures, truly illustrative, if that 
which they illustrate were but true also. But his theories of government 
(almost the only subject on which his thoughts are employed), the squarest 
and compactest theories that ever were made, are composed out of limited 
elements, and are not, therefore, likely to stand service very well. It is at 
first extremely interesting to hear Mr. Calhoun talk; and there is a never- 
failing evidence of power in all he says and does, which commands intellec- 
tual reverence; but the admiration is too soon turned into regret—into 
absolute melancholy. It is impossible to resist the conviction that all this 
force can be at best but useless, and is but too likely to be very mischievous. 
His mind has long lost all power of communicating with anyother. I know 
no man who lives in such utter intellectual solitude. He meets men and 
harangues them, by the fire-side, as in the Senate: he is wrought, like a 
piece of machinery, set a-going vehemently by a weight, and siops while 
you answer: he either passes by what you say, or twists it into a suitability 
with what is in his head, and begins to lecture again. Of course, a mind 
like this can have little influence in the Senate, except by virtue, perpetually 
wearing out of what it did in its less eccentric days: but its influence at 
home is to be dreaded. There is no bope that an intellect so cast in narrow 
theories will accommodate itself to varying circumstances; and theie is 
every danger that it will break up all that it can, iu order to remould the 
materials in its own way. Mr. Calhoun is as full as ever of his Nullifica- 
tion doctrines; and those who know the force that is in him, and his utter 
incapacity of modification by other minds (after having gone through as 
remarkable a revolution of political opinion as perhaps any man ever expe- 
rienced ), will no more expect repose and self-retention from him than from 
a volcano in full force. Relaxation is no longer in the power of his will. 
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I never saw any one who so completely gave me the idea of possession. 
Half an hour’s conversation with him is enough to make a necessarian of 
any body : accordingly, he is more complained of than blamed by his 
enemies. His moments of softness in his family, and when recurring to old 
college days, are hailed by all as a relief to the vehement working of the 
intellectual machine; arelief equally to himself and others. Those moments 
are as touching to the observer as tears on the face of a soldier.” 


Among the personal sketches that of the president, Mr. Van 
Buren, cannot be regarded as flattering. It is admitted that 
he is a kind hearted man, and well informed. But then selfishness 
and a constant fear lest he commit himself, detracts from the cha- 
racter of a first-rate statesman. He is not even frank in social con- 
versation; he questions much without giving muchin return. More- 
over, he flatters in a manner that is disagreeable; that flatter 
being ‘not merely praise of the person he is speaking to, but a 
worse kind still,—a scepticism and ridicule of objects and persons 
supposed to be distasteful to the one he is conversing with.” Such 
are some of the strictures which Miss Martineau makes use of when 
sketching the president of the United States of America. 

Judge Story comes out well in the pages before us, whom the 
author designates “ our active-minded, genial friend,” ‘* whose 
‘‘ talk would gush out for hours, and there was never too much of 


it for us.”” But we must make this learned man introduce another 
judicial authority. 


“ With Judge Story sometimes came the man to whom he looked up 
with feelings little short of adoration; the aged Chief-Justice Marshall. 
There was almost too much mutual respect in our first meeting: we knew 
something of his individual merits and services; and he maintained through 
life, and carried to his grave, a reverence for woman as rare in its kind as 
in its degree. It had all the theoretical fervour and magnificence of Uncle 
Toby’s, with the advantage of being grounded upon an extensive knowledge 
of the sex. He was the father and the grandfather of women; and out of 
this experience he brought, not only the love and pity which their offices 
and position command, and the awe of purity which they excite in the 
minds of the pure, but a steady conviction of their intellectual equality with 
men; and, with this, a deep sense of their social injuries. Throughout life 
he so invariably sustained their cause, that no indulgent libertine dared to 
flatter and humour, no sceptic, secure in the possession of power, dared to 
scoff at the claims of woman in the presence of Marshall, who, made clear- 
sighted by his purity, knew the sex far better than either. 

‘‘ How delighted we were to see Judge Story bring in the tall, majestic, 
bright-eyed old man!—old by chronology, by the lines on his composed 
face, and by his services to the republic; but so dignified, so fresh, so pre- 
sent to the time, that no feeling of compassionate consideration for age 
dared to mix with the contemplation of him. The first evening, he asked 
me much about English politics, and especially whether the people were 
not fast ripening for the abolition of our religious establishment—an insti- 
tution which, after a long study of it, he considered so monstrous in prin- 
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ciple, and so injurious to true religion in practice, that he could not imagine 
that it could be upheld for anything but political purposes. There was no 
prejudice here, on account of American modes being different ; for he 
observed that the clergy was there, as elsewhere, far from being in the 
van of society, and lamented the existence of much fanaticism in the United 
States; but he saw the evils of an establishment the more clearly, not the 
less, from being aware of the faults in the administration of religion at 
home.” 


Our author intimates that she frequently dined at the British 
ambassador’s, where, of course, she thought herself almost at home. 
But even here there might be observed certain signs and circum- 
stances that perhaps could in no other quarter of the civilized world 
be witnessed, 


“One laughable peculiarity at the British Legation was the confusion 
of tongues among the servants, who ask you to take fish, flesh, and fowl 
in Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, Irish, or French. The foreign am- 
bassadors are terribly plagued about servants. No American will wear 
livery; and there is no reason why any American should. But the 
British ambassador must have livery servants. He makes what compro- 
mise he can, allowing his people to appear without livery out of doors, 
except on state occasions; but yet he is obliged to pick up his domestics 
from among foreigners who are in want of a subsistence for a short time, 
and are sure to go away as soon as they can find any employment in which 
the wearing of livery is not requisite.” 


The chapter on “ Originals” shall furnish us with a singular 
story of an American physician, ‘‘ which is characteristic (if it be 
true), showing how patriotic regards may enter into the practice of 
medicine.” Miss Martineau only gives it as on dit. 


“It is well known that Adams and Jefferson died on the 4th of July of 
one year, and Monroe of another. Mr. Madison died on the 28th of June 
last year. It is said that the physician who attended Mr. Monroe, ex- 
pressed regret that he had not the charge of Mr. Madison, suspecting that 
he might have found means to keep him alive (as he died of old age) till 
the 4th of July. The practice in Mr. Monroe’s case is said to have been 
this: When he was sinking, some one observed what a remarkable thing 
it would be if he should die on the anniversary, like Adams and Jefferson. 
The physician determined he would give his patient the chance of its 
ending so. He poured down brandy and other stimulants, and omitted 
no means to keep life in the failing body. On the 3rd of July, the 
patient was sinking so rapidly, that there seemed little chance of his sur- 
viving the day. The physician’s exertions were redoubled ; and the con- 
sequence was, that on the morning of the 4th there seemed every proba- 
bility of the patient’s living to the 5th, which was not exactly desired. 
He died (just as if he wished to oblige his friends to the last) late in the 
afternooon of the 4th. So the story runs.” 


We once listened to the account of a wonderful prolongation 
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of life where mental physic, as the story went, could alone have sus- 
tained the mortal existence. [t was the case of one who had com- 
mitted murder, but who had never been suspected of the crime. On 
his death-bed he exhibited, however, all the symptoms of one whose 
conscience was oppressed. Day after day, and for nearly three 
weeks, he breathed, and spoke at intervals, as if torn by remorse. 
No confession all the while passed his lips; but frequently to the 
medical attendant he ejaculated, “ I cannot, will not die!” The 
case become remarkable beyond all precedent, and whisperings that 
bore insinuations about a supernatural sustenance and demon 
spirit, it may be conceived, began to be listened to by the 
ignorant or credulous. At length one day as the physician entered 
the sick chamber, an unwitnessed audience was requested of him by 
the emaciated patient. “ Lift me up,” was his command,—* [ 
must die, but it is not possible until I unburden my mind; I mur- 
dered —— ;” and no sooner had he uttered these or similar words, 
than he expired. Strong resolution, a deep feeling of confidence in 
some prediction, an ardent and ever-present desire after some special 
end,” and other intense mental exercises may, for aught we know, 
prove in certain cases a sustaining and prolonging power as regards 
the functions of life, just as similar extreme excitements and 
exertions may in others have quite a contrary and a fatal result. 

We have found nothing in these volumes more striking and 
suggestive than the author’s anecdotes when on the subject of 
prisons and prison discipline. 


“The wonderfully successful friend of criminals, Captain Pilsbury, of 
the Weathersfield Prison, has woiked on this principle, and owes his 
success to it. His moral power over the guilty is so remarkable, that 
prison-breake , who can be confined nowhere else, are sent to him to be 
charmed into staying their term out. I was told of his treatment of two 
such. One was a gigantic personage, the terrur of the country, who had 
plunged deeper and deeper in crime for seventeen years. Captain Pills- 
bury told him when he came, that he hoped he would not repeat the 
attempts at escape which he had made elsewhere. ‘It will be best,’ said 
he, ‘that you and I should treat each other as well as we can. 1 will 
make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and shall be anxious to be your 
friend; and I] hope you will not get me into any difficulty on your 
account. ‘here is a cell intended for solitary confinement, but we never 
use it; and I should be very sorry ever to have to turn the key upon any- 
body in it. You may range the place freely as | do, if you will trust me 
as I shall trust you.’ The man was sulky; and for weeks showed only 
very gradual symptoms of softening under the operation of Captain Pills- 
bury’s cheerful confidence. At length information was given to the Cap- 
tain of this man’s intention to break prison. The Captain called him and 
taxed him with it; the man preserved a gloomy silence. He was told 
that it was now necessary for him to be locked up in the solitary cell, and 
desired to follow the Captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one 
hand and the key in the other. In the narrowest part of the passage, the 
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Captain (who is a small slight man,) turned round and looked in the face 
of the stout criminal. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I ask you whether you have 
treated me as I deserve? I have done everything | could think of to 
make you comfortable ; I have trusted you; and you have never given 
me the least confidence in return, and have even planned to get me into 
difficulty. Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear to lock youup. If I 
had the least sign that you cared for me——’ ‘The man burst into tears. 
‘Sir, said he, ‘I have been a very devil these seventeen years; but you 
treat me like a man.’ *Come, let us go back,’ said the Captain. The 
convict had the free range of the prison as before. From this hour he 
began to open his heart to the Captain, and cheerfully fulfilled his whole 
term of imprisonment; confiding to his friend, as they arose, all impulses 
to violate his trust, and all facilities for doing so which he imagined he 
saw. 

‘‘The other case was of a criminal of the same character, who went so 
as to make the actual attempt toescape. He fell, and hurt his ancle very 
much. The Captain had him brought in and laid on his bed, and the 
ancle attended to; every one being forbidden to speak a word of reproach 
to the sufferer. ‘The man was sullen, and would not say whether the ban- 
daging of his ancle'gave him pain or not. This was in the night; and 
every one returned to bed when all was done. But the Captain could 
not sleep. He was distressed at the attempt, and thought he could not 
have fully done his duty by any man who would make it. He was afraid 
the man was in great pain. He rose, threw on his gown, and went with 
a lamp to the cell. The prisoner’s face was turned to the wall, and his 
eyes were closed; but the traces of suffering were not to be mistaken. 
The Captain loosened and replaced the bandage, and went for his own 
pillow to rest the limb upon; the man neither speaking nor moving all 
the time. Just as he was shutting the door, the prisoner started up, and 
called him back, ‘Stop, Sir. Was it all to see after my ancle that you 
have gut up?’ 

““« Yes it was. I could not sleep for thinking of you.’ 

“* And you have never said a word of the way I have used you.’ 

“<«1T do feel hurt with you; but I donot want to call you unkind while 
you are suffering, as I am sure you are now.’ 

“ The man was in an agony of shame and grief. All he asked was to be 
trusted again, when he should have recovered. He was freely trusted, 
and gave his generous friend no more anxiety on his behalf. 

“Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who on being told that a desperate 
prisoner had sworn to murder him speedily, sent for him to shave him, 
allowing no one to be present. He eyed the man, pointed to the razor, 
and desired him to shave him. The prisoner’s hand trembled; but he 
went through it very well. When he had done, the Captain said, ‘ I have 
been told you meant to murder me; but I thought I might trust you.’ 


‘God bless you, Sir, you may,’ replied the regenerated man. Such is the 
power of faith in man.” 


American scenery has formed the subject of many a volume; but 
the following description belongs to what has not often engaged 
tourists, and is wonderful. With this extract we close our review of 
the “ Retrospect of Western Travels.” 
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“ The sky-sights of the colder regions of the United States are resplen- 
dent in winter. I saw more of the aurora borealis, more falling stars 
and other meteors, during my stay in New England. than in the whole 
course of my life before. Every one knows that splendid and mysterious 
exhibitions have taken place in all the Novembers of the last four years, 
furnishing interest and business to the astronomical world. The most 
remarkable exhibitions were in the Novembers of 1833 and 1835, the 
last of which I witnessed. The persons who saw the failing stars of the 
14th of November, 1833, were few; but the sight was described to me 
by more than one. It was seen chiefly by masters of steam-boats, watch- 
men, and sick nurses. The little children of a friend of mine, who hap- 
pened to sleep near the window, surprised their father in the morning 
with the question, what all those sparks were that had been flying 
about in the night. Several country people on their way to early mar- 
ket, saw the last of the shower. It is said that some left their carts, and 
kneeled in the road, thinking that the end of the world wascome. A 
very natural persuasion, for the spectacle must have been much like the 
heavens falling to pieces. About nine o’clock in the evening, several 
persons observed that there was an unusual number of falling stars; and 
went home, thinking no more about it. Others were surprised at the 
increase by eleven, but went to rest, notwithstanding. Those who were 
up at four saw the grandest sight. There were then three kinds of lights 
in the heaven, besides the usual array of stars. There were shooting 
points of light, all directed from one centre to the circuit of the horizon, 
much resembling a thick shower of luminous snow. There were luminous 
bodies which hung dimly in the air; and there were falling fire-balls, 
some of which burst, while others went out of sight. These were the 
meteors which were taken by the ignorant for the real stars, falling from 
the sky. One was seen apparently larger than the full moon ; and they 
shed so bright a light that the smallest objects became distinctly visible. 
One luminous body was like a serpent, coiling itself up; another ‘like a 
square table;’ another like a pruning-hook. Those which burst left trains 
of light behind them, some tinged with prismatic colours. The preceding 
day had been uncommonly warm for the season; but before morning the 
frost was of an intensity very rare for the month of November. The 
temperature of the whole season was unusual. ‘Throughout November 
and December, it was so warm about the northern lakes that the Indians 
were making maple sugar at Mackinaw, while the orange trees were cut 
off by the frost in Louisiana. A tremendous succession of gales, at the 


same time, set in along the eastern coast. ‘Those may explain these mys- 
teries who can.” 
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Art. VI. 


1. Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry. By ALexanpEr 
Betuune, Labourer. Edinburgh: Fraser. 1838. 


2. Royston Gower; or, the Days of King John. An Historical 
Romance. By Tuomas Mitxter. 3 vols. London: Colburn. 1837. 


THERE Is no part of our duties as reviewers more pleasurable than 
to contribute to the publicity of the merits of modest authors, espe- 
cially when these authors belong to the working classes, are almost 
entirely self-taught, and have had to struggle with multiform diffi- 
culties and privations. It is deeply interesting to think of a man, 
after the toils of a long laborious day, where the drudgery may have 
been altogether of a physical nature, digging in the obdurate earth, 
or handling nothing more gentle than iron and stone, wending his 
way to a humble home to sweeten poverty and alleviate fatigue by 
resorting to some pure well of literature, and by giving scope to the 
aspirings and the mental impulses of a lofty and refined nature. It 
is delightful as well as beautifully affecting to contemplate an inge- 
nuous young man after the labours and fatigues to which we have 
alluded, earnestly bending over a tattered volume that may form all 
the library, besides the Bible, which his poor parents bequeathed 
him, that he may eke out the scanty measure of education which 
they were able to bestow, and from such small beginnings arising to 
a literary status, which academic scholarship seldom attains. The 
ideas to which these general suggestions naturally give birth, will 
be crowned by a slight account relative to the condition of the author 
who has written the ** Sales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasan- 
try,” and to the circumstances in which they were produced. 

Alexander Bethune has been a day-labourer, a quarryman, in 
Scotland, with no more school education than what lasted a few 
months in his sixth year. When he had reached the age of man- 
hood he was stunted in growth and impaired in his bodily energies ; 
but then his own support depended upon the labour of his hands, 
while he had also to contribute to the maintenance of his parents. 
To his constitutional bad health was added a severe accident occa- 
sioned by the blasting of a rock. But this disaster which would 
have reduced to pauperism most men in similar circumstances, 
happily operated in a contrary manner with him ; for under such a 
complication of difficulties and disheartenings, and “ while his sight 
was too weak to admit of his reading, and his hands too feeble for 
work, he first began to write merely to beguile time and to divert his 
mind from bodily anguish. The result has been, the completion, at 
various intervals, of the following ‘ annals of the poor.’ ” 

Who would expect that in these circumstances the poor, deformed, 
and uneducated day-labourer could write such a volume as that which 
he has produced—a volume not more unobtrusive in respect of its 
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subjects, and their treatment, than remarkable for the perfect know- 
ledge displayed of these subjects. But what is more wonderful, 
whether purity of style, elegance of taste, or elevating sentiments be 
considered, the work would reflect no discredit upon an author whose 
education has been accurate and whose habits have been literary. 
But in saying that the author has been uneducated as well as obliged 
to maintain a conflict with various other remarkable disadvantages, 
it will occur to every reflecting mind, that there are different modes 
and sources of that tuition which enlarges the grasp of intellectual 
powers, prunes the wings of an adventurous imagination, and fills it 
with new and beautiful images. A man whose book-learning may 
have been slender, whose reading has been exceedingly circum- 
scribed, may bring an earnest and acute power of observation as 
well as unperverted reflection to bear upon all that passes before 
him. He may acquire the habit of pursuing for himself trains of 
ideas, rich and clear, taking his starting from the ground which has 
attracted his particular notice, and building thereon a precious and 
a beautiful structure. If a power of giving sweet and tasteful 
expression to that which he feels and thinks should be superadded, 
gifts which some untutored men possess to a wonderful degree, a 
very large stock of books or a very extensive course of book-reading 
will not be necessary. The reading of men and of things, the trea- 
sures of experience, the images which nature, toil, poverty, relaxa- 
tion, domestic life, village scenes, or city traffic, &c., produce may 
all be turned into one delightful channel that is new or improved. 
It is this latter sort of learning which our author has chiefly imbibed, 
this sort of study which has enabied him to produce the sweet and 
elegant work before us. 

The volume contains both poetry and prose, the prose for the 
most part being devoted to the circumstances of humble life, and 
rural scenery. ‘Ihe papers treat of humorous, as well as tender and 
grave themes. There are, for example, in prose the “‘ Three Hansel 
Monday’s,” and there is “‘ The Covenanter’s Grave.” One speci- 
men of Mr. Bethune’s descriptive powers and manner, we quote from 
the “ Fate of the Fairest.”’ It is impossible for any one who is con- 
versant with fine writing, or whose taste has been cultivated, to be 
insensible to the delicate charms and the truth of the following pic- 
turesque description. 


«¢The Nethertown,’ where the scene of the following story of the 
heart is laid, consists of a moderately extensive farming establishment, 
with about twenty low, ill-constructed, old-fashioned, houses, standing 
mostly to the northward of it, some ‘ haflins seen, and haflins hid.’ Of 
the farm it is superflous to speak ; a neat house, barn, and stables, erected 
a few years ago, and covered with blue slate, have made it modern 
enough. But in the appearances of the other houses, all the rustic sim- 
plicity and rude architecture of an earlier age may still be traced. After 
all the innovations and improvements to which the first thirty years of 
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the nineteenth century gave birth, there they stood with their low walls, 
built in some instances with clay instead of mortar—roofs composed of 
alternate layers of thatch and turf—chimney-tops with a rope of twisted 
straw around them to keep them together, and doors so low that their 
inhabitants were obliged to ‘loot low’ before they could enter. Another 
feature of days departed was the little gardens, in which were cultivated 
small quantities of cabbages and potatoes, surrounded by what, to a 
stranger’s eye, or indeed to any eye, might seem a nettle bank instead of 
a wall. The houses were disposed in no regular order, but stood in 
groups of two or three together, generally in the lowest places of an un- 
dulating surface, while the intermediate and higher ground was occupied 
as gardens in the way already noticed. Narrow green lanes formed the 
only communication between them,—sometimes crooked, sometimes 
straight, as the fancy of our forefathers had been. 

“ To the eastward of the Nethertown the couutry is open and the prospect 
varied by patches of wood, hedges, farm-steadings, and little eminences. 
But, on the west, a continuation of high ground, which rises at no great 
distance, and terminates in a precipice of considerable height, shuts in 
the view in that direction. These hills are characterized by that abrupt 
scenery which marks the boundary of the Ochills. In one of the ridges 
there is a deep gorge, or opening, through which winds a hill-road, 
where, at certain seasons of the year, the setting sun, striking down 
between the almost perpendicular banks on either side, floods with light a 
long stripe of corn-field, stream, and lake, while the surrounding country 
is lost in shadows. 

“ At the extremity of the gorge, where ‘a hamlet smiles,’ a rough back 
slopes to the margin of a gurgling stream, which wends its way through 
an adjoining hollow, called Zhe Den. Here the ever-blossoming furze, 
the wild flowers which shoot forth in all the luxuriance of uncultivated 
nature, and the stream with its struggling waters, more than half con- 
cealed by the matted grass which fringes its edges, formed a scene per- 
fectly in unison with the rustic habitations above.” 


Here is a landscape picture so graphically and naturally described, 
that one cannot but remember its peculiar features and feel as if it 
were familiar to the eye, though the eye of a reader strange to 
Scottish scenery. Mr. Bethune’s sketches of character, and his 
tone of reflection, are not less creditable to his head and heart. But 
we can find room only for another extract, and it shall be of the 
poetry ; a species of composition in which he rises above mediocrity. 
A lyric, called “ The Voice of the Wind,” will furnish us with an 
example. 


*“ Voice of the wintry wind, 
To the young what sayest thou ? 
Thou tellest them of many things, 
But they will not hear thee now. 


Thou tellest of the spring-time gone, 
Of summer passed away; 

And sickly autumn sunk at last 
In winter’s dull decay ;— 
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Of desolation’s heartless rule, 
Stripp’d woods and faded flowers, 
And birds that mute and trembling sit 
In December’s leafless bowers. 


Thou tellest them man’s life is like 
The seasons of the year ; 

But their hearts are too busy now, 
Thy friendly voice to hear. 

A long dim vista opens, 
To each young and ardent eye ; 

And in all the buoyancy of hope, 
Thy warnings they defy. 

Voice of the wintry wind, 
What sayest thou to the old? 

As flaggingly they onward go, 
Amid thy freezing cold ? 

Thou tellest them a long sad tale 
Of joys and sorrows past ; 

Of friendships turned to coldness now, 
And loves that did not last. 
xx * x * 

They listen to thy mournful tale, 
As thou art hurrying past. 

And sigh for that appointed rest— 
Their longest and their last. 

Voice of the wintry wind, 
What sayest thou to me, 

While sweeping o’er thy heedless path, 
By town, and tower, and tree ? 

Thou tellest of proud fabrics, 
By airy fancy rear’d, 

And phantoms in the whirling gulf 
Of time long disappear’d.” 


It will be admitted, we think, that the man who produced the 
‘* Tales and Sketches” from which we have snatched these speci- 
mens possesses a rich and refined soul ; and when the circumstances 
are taken into account which we have already noticed in reference to 
his history, it cannot be denied, that we have one more proof of the 
triumph of genius, when it comes out purified through the furnace of 
adversity and affliction—a species of triumph which has found many 
accessions in Scotland. 

But not to Scotland alone are these subjects of boastful interest 
confined. England has in her Basket-maker, an author that has 
already by “A Day in the Woods,” “ Beauties of the Country,” 
and many contributions to the Annuals, &c., shown himself, though 
humble in the matter of birth, narrowed in regard to education and 
worldly circumstances, to be a writer both of poetry and prose of no 
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mean order. He has indeed by his previous exhibitions taught us 
that he was capable to achieve even greater triumphs, and the unde- 
niable evidence of the fact is now before us in a regular historical 
romance. ‘True, the author has taken for his model, Sir Walter 
Scott, and has even borrowed largely from “ Ivanhoe,” we mean in 
regard to actors, scenes, and times. But still he has infused dis- 
tinct. life and blood into his subject, has caught the true spirit of the 
age depicted, and shown himself not only to be familiar with the 
habits and feelings of knights, of ladies fair, and all the characters 
and machinery of the olden time, but has transplanted himself with 
heart and soul to their situations, bringing out in respect of scenery, 
action, and character, a true, lively and picturesque representation. 

As to the intricate and happily-woven plot we shall not attempt 
to make any particular disclosure. Robin Hood, the merry men of 
Sherwood, the court of the faithless King John, with their associa- 
tions, have been the theme of our author’s long, ardent, and success- 
ful portraiture. Royston Gower is an old Crusader. Haughty 
Norman barons, Saxons of ancient blood, a practitioner in the heal- 
ing art, a dwarf, &c., all figure in appropriate costume, and with life- 
looking distinctness. 

As we are anxious to advance the claims of such men as Thomas 
Miller, and to show by what course he has acquired the knowledge 
as well as the taste and talent exhibited in Royston Gower, we may 
mention that besides having been long familiar with the forests of 
Nottinghamshire, and accustomed to luxuriate over the legends there- 
with connected, he states in the Preface that ‘‘ Before commencing 
so great an undertaking as the present, the author spent some time 
in that national, and truly beneficial institution, the British Museum, 
and perused several tracts and ancient works, which gave him a 
great insight into the manners and customs of the period about which 
he has written. His learning only just served him to understand 
some old English book ; so that many valuable documents, of which 
a scholar would have availed himself for the present task, were to 
him sealed books. Thus, his Latin will always be found ready 
translated at the end of Johnson’s Pocket Dictionary ; the devices 
on the shields of his warriors will be easily deciphered ; and his 
war cries need no learned commentator.” 

This is modestly stated, and not less interesting than modest, for 
it lets the reader see how the Basket-maker has prepared himself 
for his task. Every thing, indeed, identified with the labours of 
such sort of authors has a peculiar claim upon the world’s observa- 
tion, and therefore what we have still further to quote concerning 
the composition of these volumes must be acceptable. He says, 
many of these pages,— 


“Were written during the last summer, amid those beautiful sylvan 
scenes that may yet be found around London, in the neighbourhood of 
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Sydenham, Beckenham, Penge, and Norwood; and, although the author 
was not overshadowed by such giants of the forest as stretch their broad 
arms over the wild glens of Sherwood, still he sometimes found a goodly 
oak, a mossy stem, and a seat of green turf, and a silence as profound as 
ever reigned over the deep solitudes of the old forests. And amid such 
scenes as these, he was again enabled to conjure up some of those wild 
visions which lighted up his happy and boyish days. Many and pleasant 
have been the hours which he has passed amid these scenes; and if there 
are any passages in this work which may stir the hearts of his readers toa 
love of nature, and bear to their feelings a few of his own emotions, he has 
not laboured in vain. Only last week the author visited one of those lovely 
spots where a portion of these pages was written, and sat on the very stem 
where the greater part of the first ‘Song of the Outlaws’ was composed. 
Then it was the ‘ sweet summer time, when leaves were green and long;’ 
the shadows of the trees slept lovingly in the tranquil waters that then 
divided Penge Wood; hundreds of fragrant wild-flowers were mirrored in 
the stream, and the woodbine scattered its rich odour upon the sleepy 
breeze. But, now the charm is gone! The bed of the rivulet is dry; and 
where, before, poetry and beauty reigned, a barren railroad has bared its iron 
back, and like one of the fabled dragons of old, is about to breathe fire and 
smoke over the spot, on which, for hundreds of years, the flowers have grown 
in silence, and the birds of summer have poured forth their music. Man 
and money have been there, and one of those horrid engines (which groans 
along, like time over-driven, and drags mankind in its rear, as if they were 
flying from a legion of fiends, or the beauties of nature were a plague) will, 
ere long, be seen smoking out every thing lovely from the spot.” 


Two or three samples of the work itself will now suffice to prove 
that it is one of mark in the department to which it belongs, not 
only abounding in beautiful delineation, but uniting that delineation 
of times and manners long past with appropriate accompaniments, 
and building the whole upon the true foundations of human nature 
and human passions. Mr. Miller's descriptive powers, in respect of 
scenery, are well known. Here is a specimen where figures enliven 
the landscape. 


‘The imagination could picture no spot wilder or better adapted to 
indulge in the thoughts of superstitious reverie, than the one which our 
travellers now pursued. Even in its present state, when nearly every trace 
of the ancient Forest of Sherwood is swept away, this wild spot still re- 
mains, although centuries have passed over it, and forgotten tempests 
echoed through its gloomy depths, and made darker its shaggy sides. 
Still it is to be seen. with its precipitous banks overhung with hoary haw- 
thorns, and filled with the music of the same tinkling stream which flowed 
of yore, and at this hour yet rolls on to the romantic entrance of the rural 
village of Lamley. But the twilight that deepened upon the same scene, 
on the night which Edith traversed its depths, threw its blue dimness over 
a wilder and more terrible prospect than is now scen, where tree overhung 
tree, and branch rose high above branch, more like those threatening piles 
of rock and mountain that lift their craggy and spiry heads among the Alps, 
aud fill the musing mind of the passing traveller with a melancholy joy. 
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‘* Here might be seen a solitary horseman pricking his way carefully on 
some narrow ledge of the glen, and stooping so low to evade the overhang- 
ing brushwood, that his helmet seemed placed on the head of his horse. 
There the armour of another glittered, as he occasionally passed some 
opening between the dwarf and stubborn trees, until at length their deep 
umbrage shot him out from the sight, and only the point of his spear or the 
swallow-tail of his gonfanon were visible above the dark line of branches. 
Lower down, and beside the stream rode Edith, her palfrey led by one of 
the constable’s followers on foot, for the road was tvo narrow to admit of 
two riding abreast. In some places a straggling starbeam found its way 
through the network of boughs, and fell upon the clear deep glen-current 
in which it stood mirrored like a gem set in a ground of darkness. 

‘Here and there the stream broke away in a mass of white foam, with a 
louder noise, as if it had grown angry while contending with the massy and 
fallen fragments, which had for a few moments interrupted its progress. 
Behind Edith, rode John of Chester in silence, which was unbroken, saving 
by the two followers who brought up the rear, one of them riding on the 
ledges or rugged embankment, while the other wended along beside the 
stream at the bottom of the glen. In accordance with the constable’s orders 
they both rode at a considerable distance from the retinue, that they might 
ve in readiness to give warning in case of pursuit. 

‘«*Didst hear aught behind us, Neville?’ said the rider who occupied the 
higher ground, half-averting his head as he spoke, yet seeming afraid of 
looking fairly back. 

‘“** Nothing,’ replied the other, edging his steed nearer to the bank on 
which his companion rode. ‘ Nothing,’ replied an echo which sounded 
through the glen, and had before played with the interrogation of !Neville. 

“*Heard you that?’ inquired Neville !—the words were again echoed, 
and in the deep silence that afterwards reigned, seemed to fall more audibly 
than before. 

“« The spirits are abroad,’ said the other, in a low tone, which was again 
reverberated in the same cadence in which it had been spoken. 

‘Neville then began to mutter a paternoster, but the echo was just as 
perfect in the bad Latin as himself, and answered word for word. 

“+ Avaunt, Sathanas, I defy thee!’ said the soldier; ‘I defy thee !’ was 
again echoed and seemed to come both bolder and clearer in defiance. 

« ¢ By my faith!’ said Neville, ‘ an’ it were not for being branded with 
the name of a coward, 1 would ride forward and join our companions.’ * * 

‘‘ Just then a shout was heard from the front of the cavalcade, through 
which a wild boar had rushed, and came thundering down the glen along 
the steep ledge, with such force, as to either bear down Neville’s steed, or 
cause it to spring off with affright. 

““* Holy Mary, shield me!’ exclaimed the alarmed soldier, extricating 
himself from the horse, and shaking himself like a dog, for he had unluckily 
fallen into the brook.” 


Our author can enter the halls of the barons of England, or the 
chambers of consecrated establishments, and paint with happy effect 
their aspect at the distant period of his story. The following 
describes a lady’s apartment in the interior of a priory. 
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‘There was an air of comfort in the apartment which the high-born 
maiden occupied, and no mean degree of taste displayed in the arrangement 
of the different ornaments and various articles of furniture. The huge chair 
in which the damsel was seated contained timber enough to furnish mate- 
rials for the manufactory of a dozen such articles as bear that name in the 
present day. On the rich arras was represented a stag-hunt, wrought with 
considerable skill, and displaying much originality of perspective; the dogs 
being, in some parts, much larger than the horses; and a church far too 
small to form a kennel for the hound, whose hinder feet were planted upon 
the tower. ‘T'wo tall waxen candles, which had, doubtless, been offered up 
to the Virgin, stood blazing in costly candelabras of silver, and threw a soft 
light upon the tapestry, which mingled with the ruddy glow of the flicker- 
ing flames from the hearth, or in some places produced a diversified light.” 


A passage from a story about Robin Hood will introduce us to 
another specimen of our author’s diversified accomplishments for the 
performance of the task he allotted to himself in the present work. 


“ «By St. Christopher! his deeds outdo those of King Arthur,’ replied 
Eustace de Vesey. ‘J would give a hide of my best land for an interview 
with this brave freebooter.’ ‘ Thou mayest perchance not escape so cheaply,’ 
said the king, ‘ if thy interview is in the forest; for, by my faith, he hatha 
clever manner of emptying the mails of those who ride overburthened, which 
the worthy sheriff can testify.’ ‘ Marry, that can I, my liege,’ replied the 
sheriff of Nottingham. ‘ But he comes in as many guises as Sathanas; and 
I believed him to be some worthy franklin, or, trust me, I had not ridden 
with him into the forest.’ ‘I have heard something of thy adventure, good 
sheriff,’ said De Vesey, ‘ and shall hold it kindly done if thou wilt narrate 
it for our benefit, that we may be in readiness, should we chance to fall into 
his clutches.” ‘ That will I, my lord,’ said the sheriff, willing to gratify 
the curiosity of his superiors at the expense of being laughed at for his own 
folly, as many a better man hath since done. ‘ Know, then,’ continued he, 
‘that his majesty hath set a price upon the outlaw’s head, and that I have 
made many, and various, excursions into the forest of Sherwood, to capture 
this notorious archer ; but always with ill-success.. It may be, that my 
perseverance had rendered me obnoxious to this chieftain.’ ‘ Thou didst 
thy duty like an honest sheriff, said King John. ‘I had been busied for 
some time in making inquiries for the purchase of a hundred head of horned 
cattle,’ continued the sheriff, ‘ to graze in the meadows which his majesty hath 
kindly allotted to me; for nothing pleaseth my wife better than a herd of 
goodly kine.’ ‘I crave thy pardon,’ said De Vesey, for inquiring ; ‘ but, is 
not thy wife handsome?’ ‘Ah, marry, is she,’ answered the simple 
sheriff; ‘ his majesty hath been pleased to speak highly of her beauty, and 
——’ ‘Nay, worthy sheriff, say no more,’ exclaimed the king, who per- 
ceived a smile gathering on the countenances of his nobles; ‘ thou knowest 
I told thee she had a pretty roguish eye, and her lips ——' ‘Which your 
majesty did her the honour ——’ ‘To compliment also, good sheriff,’ con- 
tinued the king. ‘ But, go on with thy adventure.’ ‘ How far had J pro- 
ceeded ?’ inquired the sheriff. ‘To the horned cattle,’ answered De Vesey, 
‘when his majesty ——’ * Now, out upon thee, Eustace! said the king; 
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‘allow our loyal sheriff to finish his narrative, and, perchance, he will in- 
troduce thee to his lady, so that thou mayest judge of her beauty thyself.’ 
‘ This Robin Hood,’ continued the sheriff, not observing the private signs 
of ridicule which the Norman nobles exchanged with each other, ‘ hearing 
of my wants, by means of which I am ignorant, came in the disguise of a 
wealthy thane, and invited me to journey a few miles to view his herd, 
which, he swore, in many a round oath, were the finest between Trent and 
Tweed. Many a good joke we exchanged, and quaffed many a cup of 
generous wine before our departure : for he vowed he would toast such eyes 
as my lady’s until he shamed the stars from the sky. And, by my troth, 
the sun had long been up before we set out on our journey. ‘I half forgive 
the knave for his merry humour,’ continued the sheriff; ‘ but, beshrew his 
heart! when he caused me to thread these wild forest-passes, in which even 
a fallow-deer might lose itself, I half-suspected the freebooter; and when 
we came to an open glade, where a herd of deer were reposing, he exclaimed, 
‘These, sheriff, are my cattle; pay down thy purchase-money, and drive 
them before thee.’ ‘By the true Lord! a good joke, and a merry,’ said 
Gilbert de Clare. ‘But thou didst not pay the outlaw,I trow.’ ‘ Not 
there, I grant ye, my lord, answered the sheriff ; ‘ for, finding that I liked 
not my bargain, he vowed, by St. Christopher, I should not depart without 


partaking of his good cheer.’ ” 
Mr. Miller is a poet, as the “ Song of the Outlaws” indicates. 


** Come, fill the brown bow}, boys, let care abide the morrow, 
For life’s but a shaft that flies feathered with sorrow, 
And Love is a hart, that hides far from the glade, 
So timid at first that he shuns his own shade :— 
Our bodies are bows, and we laugh, drink, and sing, 
Just to ease the bent wood, boys, and slacken the string ; 
Then, fill the brown bowl, boys, and let it go round, 
Lest the bow-string should snap with too sudden a bound. 


Oh! the world is a greenwood, in which we all dwell; 
Some know all its wild-paths, some tread but the dell ; 
And they who have found its broad beaten highway, 
Oft sigh for the shade in the heat of the day : 

Ambition grows weary and pines for the glen, 

Where he sported in childhood—’mid happiness then— 
And Fame throws behind him a lingering look— 

As the hunted stag glances when passing the brook. 


’Tis better to fall at the head of the herd, 

Than fly back and perish, unmourned, uninterr’d ; 
’Tis better to die, grasping arrow and bow, 

Amid those that we love, than be slave to a foe : 

To be bound with the brave amid Victory’s sheaves, 
Than to wither the last ear the reaper’s hand leaves: 
For life is the target at which Death’s shafts fly, 

If they miss us, we live—if they hit us, we die. 


If we die in the greenwood, the sound of the horn 


Still rings out as sweetly, both even and morn. 
ppd2 
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And the stag bounds as freely above us, as when 

Our loud whoop and hallo awakened the glen ; 

And the old hoary oaks just wave o’er us the same 

As they did, when beneath them we startled the game ; 
And the stream rolls as blythe, with its tink, tinkling song ; 
And the Abbey-bell rings out its merry ding-dong. 


Let others go slumber beneath the cold stone, 

Deep, silent, and dark ; narrow, dreary, and lone; 

Give me the green forest-turf for my last bed : 

Where the hart and the hind will pass over my head ; 
Where the blue-bell and vi’let above me shall wave, 

And the merry birds gaily sing over my grave; 

Where a thousand old oaks will a watch round me keep, 
And their broad branches roar, while they sing me to sleep. 


Oh! the Priest, when he shrives us, will smile at our deeds; 
And the Leech heave a sigh as the ebbing heart bleeds :— 
For the soul, that but kindled when tyrants did wrong, 
Shall have little to fear as it journeys along. 

On our grave will the peasant drop many a tear, 

And maidens at twilight be found kneeling there ; 

And pilgrim, and minstrel, beside it be seen, 

Breathing forth a low prayer for the outlaw in green.” 





We are confident that Royston Gower is not to be the last, or 
even the greatest of our author’s achievements. 





Art. VII.—Narrative of the Residence of the Persian Princes in Lon- 
don in 1835 and 1836; with an Account of their Journey from 
Persia, and subsequent Adventures. By James Bamuse Fraser, 
Esq. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 

Tue former of these volumes contains an account of the incidents 
which befel the Princes immediately previous to their journey to 
London, of the journey itself, and of their residence when here; the 
latter is chiefly taken up with their subsequent fortunes in the course 
of their return to Bagdad, whither the present Shah of Persia had 
permitted their families to retire. The earlier portion of the work 
will supply us sufficiently with materials for our review, and with 
abundance of entertaining topics and suggestive ideas ; for though 
to the careless and unreflecting reader the volumes may have the 
character of the lightest narrative, to persons of more penetrating 
minds and observant habits, they are fraught with an exceedingly 
varied and instructive species of matter. 

One of the most important lessons to be derived from this Narra- 
tive will arise from the light, which strong contrasts or remarkable 
varieties in regard to climate, manners, opinions, and education, 
throw upon human nature. We ought to see ourselves, as wel! as the 
distinguished sojourners of whom we have to hear, reflected in these 
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volumes. We are here brought with almost familiar civ. 
contact with certain Orientalists, who mirror the habits and“%,22to 
of thinking of a numerous class in their native country, each of the 
three exhibiting, at the same time, an individual variety of disposi- 
tion and ability that produces a dramatic effect, offering to Euro- 
peans, sometimes confirmations in support of their superior preten- 
sions to civilization, and sometimes reproof and correction. So 
clearly does the whole prove that man is the child of circumstances, 
that the reader must at once perceive how totally hopeless and 
childish he may be if removed to a distant part of the globe from 
that in which he has been reared, although among the first of his 
race, and the most influential when among his fellow-countrymen. 

The journey to England of these three interesting princes was 
occasioned by certain political convulsions that immediately suc- 
ceeded the death of Futeh Allee, the Jate Shah of Persia ; a monarch 
who rivalled Soloman in regard to a multitude of wives, and who, 
we dare to say, has been wholly unrivalled in regard to the number of 
his children and grandchildren. It is affirmed that of wives of all 
sorts, as recognised in Persia, he generally maintained in his harem 
from eight hundred to one thousand, and that even at his decease 
there were between seven and eight hundred. By these companions 
were born to him from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
thirty sons, and about a hundred and fifty daughters ; and as these 
immediate descendants were at an early age allowed to follow the 
example of their sire in the matter of marriage, it is calculated that a 
family, or tribe numbering no fewer than five thousand souls might 
have clustered around his throne. 

We need not point out particularly how such a numerous progeny, 
many of them profligate as well as ambitious,and many of them being 
rulers over provinees, burdened and impoverished the country ; or 
how when their royal father was called to his account, they distracted 
the nation by their opposing pretensions to the throne, or other 
eminent stations in the kingdom. The chief struggle for regal 
power, however, was between a few competitors, among whom was 
Firmaun Firmaee, the father of our recent visitors. But having 
been routed and reduced to great extremities along with his family 
and his followers, he counselled his sons either to betake themselves 
to the retirement of religious seclusion, or to invoke the kind offices 
of the King of England to bring about their restoration to the 
government of the Province over which their father had ruled. 

The princes having resolved, in accordance with their father’s 
advice, to make their escape from their native country and to implore 
the protection and assistance of William the Fourth, had to undergo 
a number of hardships and to encounter many adventures before suc- 
ceeding in their purpose. They endeavoured to make the best of 
their way towards the country which lies on the north side of the 
Persian Gulf, towards its head. 
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332 The 
,_ «ser encountering and conquering a thousand disficulties, 

“ At lenieir way to the banks of the river Zeidoon, which enters the 
they dt Endian, and is the boundary of the Chaab country to the south- 
east. It was swelled to a prodigious size by the melting of the snow 
in the hills, and bridge there was none to be seen ; so that, however great 
their desire to place this important obstacle between themselves and their 
pursuers, to pass appeared impossible ; the very attempt was out of the 
question. They made inquiries of a countryman, regarding the means 
of crossing at other points; and the peasant engaged to conduct them to 
a practicable ford at some distance higher up, as no bridge existed. 

“On reaching the ford, they found the river one wide and roaring sea 
of turbid water, boiling furiously along. They were smitten with despair. 
To attempt to cross was as much as life was worth ; to remain where they 
were, until the waters should subside, was to run the imminent hazard of 
being taken. Hungry and exhausted, however, they resolved, in spite 
of the danger and louring weather, to lie down upon the bank and rest 
awhile: and, having set their guide to watch upon a neighbouring hil- 
lock, they dismounted, and stretched themselves to sleep. 

“Scarcely had they closed their eyes, however, when the prince was 
roused by the sentinel, who told him that he had seen horsemen descend- 
ing from the high grounds at some distance. He rose with a start, and 
soon became aware of a numerous body of horsemen who were approach- 
ing, and who, there could be no doubt, were their pursuers. Awakening 
the rest of the party, they got ready the horses, eyed the foaming waters, 
and then gazed at the horsemen, who were approaching with all the 
speed their weary animals could make. The case might now be called a 
choice of deaths ; but fear of falling alive into the hands of their foes, and 
being delivered over to the charge of the furoshes, not to mention the 
tender mercies of their cousin-king, prevailed over the terror of the 
flood. ‘They bound their mother on her horse, tying her feet under its 
belly, placed a bandage over her eyes that she might not be made giddy 
by looking on the whirling waters, and two of them taking hold of her 
reins, they all plunged into the torrent. Desperate was the struggle, and 
far—far down were they driven: but, by the mercy of God, they al! got 
safe through, and their pursuers came up in time only to see them land 
in safety on the opposite side, and retire into the country, whither their 
zeal was not hot enough to induce them to follow.” 


Having reached Bagdad, they crossed the desert to Damascus, 
passed over to Beyroot, and thence to Malta and next to Falmouth, 
the eldest and youngest brothers repaired for a short time to Bath, 
whilst the second proceeded to London, with his interpreter and a 
letter to the Foreign Secretary. Alas! it was not long ere the 
vision of bright hopes which theseself-invited strangers had cherished 
about restoration to authority in their native land by means of the 
strong arm of England, was dissipated ; so that after about three 
months’ residence amongst us, they were sent over land to Constan- 
tinople, whence, after many harassing delays they proceeded to their 
families at Bagdad, as already intimated. 

It is grievous to think how disappointed and forlorn these strangers 
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must have been in a nation, the entire feelings and manners of 
which were an enigma to them, and from which they could not 
obtain more than that hospitality and consideration which persons 
of their eminence are never denied in England. Apartments were 
provided for them at Mivart’s Hotel, and Mr. Fraser, whose cha- 
racter and Oriental knowledge so well fitted him for the office, was 
nominated to be their cicerone. 

The distinct characters which belonged to these princes lend to 
the singular story of their visit to this country an unusual degree of 
interest. The very incidents and sights which they, in the course 
of their lion-hunting, under the guidance of Saheb Fraser, remarked 
upon, however commonplace to Englishmen, receive, through the 
diversified and distinct characters of the brothers and their different 
styles of observation, a new importance of a curious order. Some 
passages from our author’s minute estimate of the talents and dis- 
positions of the three princes, will introduce them to our readers, 
and render the succeeding extracts intelligible, even as given in a 
fragmentary form. 


“ Among these were the three princes, now in England, Reza Koolee 
Meerza, Nejeff Koolee Meerza, and Timour Meerza. Of these, Reza 
Koolee Meerza, his eldest son, born of his first and most esteemed wife, 
is the principal in dignity, as in years. Far excelling his weak father in 
ability and discretion, the executive administration of the province was 
chiefly vested in him. In the words he has more than once made use of 
to me himself in speaking of this subject, ‘ The title was with my father— 
the rule with me.’ He is now about thirty-two years of age, tall, and of a 
very pleasing countenance ; a man of very amiable dispositions, gentlemanly 
feelings and manners; a great deal of innate dignity of character, which 
evinces itself in his general deportment and conduct, and a shrinking and 
almost morbid sensitiveness to all that, in his opinion, may tend to affect 
his good name, or lessen him in public estimation: in fact, a repugnance 
to public exposure of any sort. The title bestowed by the late shah upon 
this prince—for almost all of them have such titles—was that of Natbool- 
Moolk, lieutenant or vice-governor of the country. Nejeff Koolee Meerza, 
the second in years of the three, being born of a Georgian lady, who was, 
of course, a slave, is, in that respect, inferior in rank to his elder brother, 
but takes precedence of the younger, though more nobly born, Timour 
Meerza, probably by courtesy and tacit consent. He had been made 
governor, too, at an early age, of the distant and important district of 
Bebahan, or Koh-e-Geeloo, an office of trust, which increased his personal 
consequence, and for which, according to the fashion of Persian governors, 
his natural abilities appear to qualify him well. He is of a small and slen- 
der person : his light hair, blue eyes, and peculiar features, announce his 
Georgian blood; while the disadvantage of extreme short-sightedness, and 
the long beard—which, unlike his brothers, he cherishes with care—unite 
with a natural shyness of disposition to render his appearance and address 
less agreable than those of his brothers, and tinge them with an awkward 
uncouthness. In truth, his manners ate less gentle than those of his elder 
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“ At length, after encountering and conquering a thousand diificulties, 
they made their way to the banks of the river Zeidoon, which enters the 
gulf at Endian, and is the boundary of the Chaab country to the south- 
east. It was swelled to a prodigious size by the melting of the snow 
in the hills, and bridge there was none to be seen ; so that, however great 
their desire to place this important obstacle between themselves and their 
pursuers, to pass appeared impossible ; the very attempt was out of the 
question. They made inquiries of a countryman, regarding the means 
of crossing at other points; and the peasant engaged to conduct them to 
a practicable ford at some distance higher up, as no bridge existed. 

“ On reaching the ford, they found the river one wide and roaring sea 
of turbid water, boiling furiously along. They were smitten with despair. 
To attempt to cross was as much as life was worth ; to remain where they 
were, until the waters should subside, was to run the imminent hazard of 
being taken. Hungry and exhausted, however, they resolved, in spite 
of the danger and louring weather, to lie down upon the bank and rest 
awhile: and, having set their guide to watch upon a neighbouring hil- 
lock, they dismounted, and stretched themselves to sleep. 

“Scarcely had they closed their eyes, however, when the prince was 
roused by the sentinel, who told him that he had seen horsemen descend- 
ing from the high grounds at some distance. He rose with a start, and 
soon became aware of a numerous body of horsemen who were approach- 
ing, and who, there could be no doubt, were their pursuers. Awakening 
the rest of the party, they got ready the horses, eyed the foaming waters, 
and then gazed at the horsemen, who were approaching with all the 
speed their weary animals could make. The case might now be called a 
choice of deaths ; but fear of falling alive into the hands of their foes, and 
being delivered over to the charge of the furoshes, not to mention the 
tender mercies of their cousin-king, prevailed over the terror of the 
flood. They bound their mother on her horse, tying her feet under its 
belly, placed a bandage over her eyes that she might not be made giddy 
by looking on the whirling waters, and two of them taking hold of her 
reins, they all plunged into the torrent. Desperate was the struggle, and 
far—far down were they driven: but, by the mercy of God, they all got 
safe through, and their pursuers came up in time only to see them land 
in safety on the opposite side, and retire into the country, whither their 
zeal was not hot enough to induce them to follow.” 


Having reached Bagdad, they crossed the desert to Damascus, 
passed over to Beyroot, and thence to Malta and next to Falmouth, 
the eldest and youngest brothers repaired for a short time to Bath, 
whilst the second proceeded to London, with his interpreter and a 
letter to the Foreign Secretary. Alas! it was not long ere the 
vision of bright hopes which theseself-invited strangers had cherished 
about restoration to authority in their native land by means of the 
strong arm of England, was dissipated ; so that after about three 
months’ residence amongst us, they were sent over land to Constan- 
tinople, whence, after many harassing delays they proceeded to their 
families at Bagdad, as already intimated. 

It is grievous to think how disappointed and forlorn these strangers 
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must have been in a nation, the entire feelings and manners of 
which were an enigma to them, and from which they could not 
obtain more than that hospitality and consideration which persons 
of their eminence are never denied in England. Apartments were 
provided for them at Mivart’s Hotel, and Mr. Fraser, whose cha- 
racter and Oriental knowledge so well fitted him for the office, was 
nominated to be their cicerone. 

The distinct characters which belonged to these princes lend to 
the singular story of their visit to this country an unusual degree of 
interest. The very incidents and sights which they, in the course 
of their lion-hunting, under the guidance of Saheb Fraser, remarked 
upon, however commonplace to Englishmen, receive, through the 
diversified and distinct characters of the brothers and their different 
styles of observation, a new importance of a curious order. Some 
passages from our author’s minute estimate of the talents and dis- 
positions of the three princes, will introduce them to our readers, 
and render the succeeding extracts intelligible, even as given in a 
fragmentary form. 


“ Among these were the three princes, now in England, Reza Koolee 
Meerza, Nejeff Koolee Meerza, and Timour Meerza. Of these, Reza 
Koolee Meerza, his eldest son, born of his first and most esteemed wife, 
is the principal in dignity, as in years. Far excelling his weak father in 
ability and discretion, the executive administration of the province was 
chiefly vested in him. In the words he has more than once made use of 
to me himself in speaking of this subject, ‘ The title was with my father— 
the rule with me.’ He is now about thirty-two years of age, tall, and of a 
very pleasing countenance ; a man of very amiable dispositions, gentlemanly 
feelings and manners; a great deal of innate dignity of character, which 
evinces itself in his general deportment and conduct, and a shrinking and 
almost morbid sensitiveness to all that, in his opinion, may tend to affect 
his good name, or lessen him in public estimation: in fact, a repugnance 
to public exposure of any sort. The title bestowed by the late shah upon 
this prince—for almost all of them have such titles—was that of Naibool- 
Moolk, lieutenant or vice-governor of the country. Nejeff Koolee Meerza, 
the second in years of the three, being born of a Georgian lady, who was, 
of course, a slave, is, in that respect, inferior in rank to his elder brother, 
but takes precedence of the younger, though more nobly born, Timour 
Meerza, probably by courtesy and tacit consent. He had been made 
governor, too, at an early age, of the distant and important district of 
Bebahan, or Koh-e-Geeloo, an office of trust, which increased his personal 
consequence, and for which, according to the fashion of Persian governors, 
his natural abilities appear to qualify him well. He is of a small and slen- 
der person : his light hair, blue eyes, and peculiar features, announce his 
Georgian blood; while the disadvantage of extreme short-sightedness, and 
the long beard—which, unlike his brothers, he cherishes with care—unite 
with a natural shyness of disposition to render his appearance and address 
less agreable than those of his brothers, and tinge them with an awkward 
uncouthness. In truth, his manners ate less gentle than those of his elder 
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brother, and want the open frankness of those of the younger; anda rough 
deep voice increases the unfavourable impression which a first introduction 
may sometimes produce. Yet this ungainly exterior covers more talent 
and learning than is possessed by either of the others; the Wait, for such is 
this prince’s title. which signifies prince, or chief, is shrewd and intelligent, 
well versed in the learning and accomplishments of his own country, a keen 
observer, an acute reasoner, with a decidedly intriguing and diplomatic 
turn, and a general force of character, which has given great weight to his 
opinion with his brothers. ‘The wali is always set forward as the nego- 
tiator, where such is required. * ® . ° * 
The third, Timour Meerza, is very different from both his brothers. He is 
by the same mother as the eldest, but five or six years younger; that is, 
from twenty-six to twenty-eight years of age. ‘Tall and slender, yet mus- 
cular and perfectly well made, his carriage and deportment declare at once 
his character, which is that of a fearless, reckless, joyous young soldier, 
caring little for anything that has not reference to hunting or to arms, or 
social and not very temperate enjoyment. Horses, dogs, hawks, guns, 
swords, and pistols, are his passion; to which may be added—no uncommon 
thing in youth—a warm admiration of female beauty, and delight in parties 
of pleasure and those feasts where the wine-cup circulates freely. He is 
just the creature to echo from his heart the characteristic wish of the yer- 
remmdses, or reckless dare-alls of his country, who declare that all they 
desire in this world is a good horse, a sharp sword, a ‘cypress waist,’ and 
a stoop of wine. Yet this reckless exterior covers excellent natural endow- 
ments and dispositions, which a better education, for he appears to have 
been a spoiled child from his youth, would have turned to valuable 
account. He is blessed with a fine temper, and a high and buoyant spirit, 
which, though sometimes breaking out into a momentary blaze of passion, 
renders him a cheerful animated companion, and supports not only him- 
self but his brothers, under their really severe reverse of fortune, and in 
the still more vexatious and trying, because constantly pressing, annoyances 
and ennut of every-day life.” 


As we have seen, the Wali was despatched as the negotiator and 
forerunner to London, while his eldest brother, whom the author 
distinguishes by the title of the Prince, and the youngest, Timour 
Meerza, were left at Bath. The diplomatist, therefore, had the 
start as a sight-hunter of the other two. The first scene he visited 
was the annual spectacle of the charity children in St. Paul’s. We 
must be copious in respect of extracts, rather than given to indulge 
in reflections of our own ; otherwise those notices or illustrations of 
national taste brought out by the Narrative will be all but lost. We 
are with the Wali on his way to St. Paul’s, when— 


“‘ His attention was exceedingly attracted by the beauty of the shops; 
but he was suffering somewhat too much from bewilderment to be sus- 
ceptible of unmingled pleasure. He was much astonished at the immense 
size of the dray-horses; and not a little so at the crowd of carriages, and 
the prodigious bustle. What, indeed, can be conceived more stunning 
and confounding to an utter stranger, than a drive at this season from 
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Brook Street, down Regent Street, and along the Strand, Fleet Street, 
and Ludgate Hill, with such an assembly and spectacle at the termination 
of it? 

‘* On entering the Cathedral, where the Prince was most courteously 
received and assisted by the authorities and officers in waiting, we were 
shown to the pew of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, next to that which 
had been prepared for the Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 
The sight was most magnificent. ‘The divisions of children in their 
various liveries rising in regular gradation, row above row, under the 
immense dome, and forming as it were a lining to its contour, resembled 
the calyx of some prodigious flower; while the floor beneath, covered 
with a crowd of beautifully dressed people, looked like a richly varie- 
gated pavement to this greatcup. In fact, the immense height of the 
dome was lost sight of in the spectacle that filled it. 

“ The Prince was gratified with the scene; but still more so, when on 
the commencement of the service, this prodigious concourse of little ones 
struck up at once the simple but most beautiful notes of the Hundredth 
Psalm. He said little; but it was obvious that he was deeply impressed 
with the whole solemnity. As the service proceeded, and the music of 
the choir arose in all its harmony, echoed by the full chorus of children, 
his attention continued powerfully arrested; but during the reading of 
the Lessons and Prayers, I saw that it flagged. He had received a 
gracious acknowledgment from the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess; 
the latter of whom, as the future Queen of this country, he had expressed 
a strong desire to see. The full effect of the spectacle had been pro- 
duced ; and at the end of the second Lesson, I thought it more prudent 
to withdraw him, while the impression continued deep and favourable, 
than to fatigue him with the remainder of a service which he could not 
comprehend.” 


It is worthy of remark, that, on proceeding homewards, nothing 
surprised the Wali more than some wax busts in a hair-dresser’s 
window. The sight of them aroused him out of all that gravity and 
formal decorum which men of rank in Persia are said to pique 
themselves upon maintaining. The deceptive reality of-such figures, 
which is disgusting rather than attractive to the cultured and ima- 
ginative mind, exciting sentiments in them entirely different from 
the sculptured marble, that cannot boast of such fidelity, in respect 
of colour, hair, and drapery, was wonderful in the eyes of the Per- 
sian stranger. He was delighted and charmed, as well as sur- 
prized, which shows, with some degree of accuracy, the extent of 
civilization to which his mind had been raised, and that the sensual 
had far greater attractions for him than the ideal, or that which 
chiefly exercises the powers of a lofty and refined imagination. 
“Wonderful things, these !” he exclaimed ; and Mr. Fraser thinks 
_ the dolls tickled him more than all he saw and heard at Saint 

aul’s. 

They afterwards went to the Opera to see Lablache in the part 
of Marina Falieri, and Grisi in that of Ellena. He was much 
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astonished and delighted when the magnificence of the theatre first 
burst upon his sight. But he seems to have paid far more atten- 
tion to the sex of the performers, than to their singing. Lablache 
was ‘* nothing at all ;” he was not ‘ worth hearing ;” but Grisi was 
** the good one.” 


“The opera went on heavily enough with him. He got interested a 
little, it is true, in the scene where the Duke is brought before the 
Council and taken off to be executed. ‘ What are they going to do with 
him ?’ said he, ‘Ah, poor wretch! don’t let them kill him.’ And he was 
somewhat interested in the parting scene between the Duke and Ellena, 
although it was not easy to make him comprehend the full gist of the 
drama. In fact, spite of an ice which was brought him to quench his 
thirst, and which he pronounced to be an ‘ Ajath cheez’—a wonderful 
(that is excellent) thing, it was no easy matter to induce him to stay for 
the ballet, which was Benyowski; and which, being brilliant and showy, 
I was desiruus he should see. But the dancing when it came, was a 
reward for all. My friend was perfectly ravished; and at last, after 
gloating over the glittering crowd, he broke out, ‘ Well, I have been 
accustomed to see the Shah’s dancing women and all the harem let loose 
intu the garden in their richest dresses, so that I am used to a show of 
pretty women; and it is well for me that I am so, for Wallah Billah ! 
were any one not so trained to see such a sight as this, it would drive him 
mad. > 99 


At a Chiswick flower-show, the Wali, as indeed were the princes 
wherever they went, was victimized by the gazing fashionables who 
gathered around him. Upon the occasion now named, he at length 
became tired, and wished to withdraw to indulge in his accas- 
tomed afternoon nap. ‘fo this Mr. Fraser consented, but proposed 
that he should first take some refreshment. Wine was the article 


he asked for. 


** The prince chose port wine, of which he took three good bumpers, and 
I then proposed that we should go; but the place was sheltered, the wine 
began to warm him, and a number of ladies and gentlemen had gathered 
round. ‘No,’ said he,‘ let us wait a little and look about us;’ and he re- 
turned with interest the sharp gaze which his singular dress and figure drew 
from many a bright eye. But, after peering quite as much as politeness 
would have permitted into every female face around, he said, ‘ Ah! there is 
not much worth waiting for here ; let us go yonder;’ and away we went ac- 
cordingly across the lawn, followed and met by numbers of the company. 

“I saw that his step was now becoming lighter, and that his head was 
wagging a little from side to side; and, after a while, he stopped short, and 
looking up in my face with a queer leering expression, he said, *‘ Ah, I am 
better now.—Keif mee-agid.’ ‘ Keif’(that is, the exhilaration derived from 
intoxicating substances, without the intoxication itself), ‘ Ketf is coming; 
Iam happy now; come let us just sit down here on this bench, and look at 
these people passing before us. Wherever I sit they will be sure to come 
fast enough. Iam as great atamdshah (raree-show) myself, as anything 
here.” 
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The Prince and the youngest brother having joined the Wali in 
the metropolis, the season opened with the strangers in all its splen- 
dour; and now the interest which the reader may have previously 
felt for them, increases as we proceed—the narrative partaking of 
what is humorous and sad, of incidents that are touching and 
amusing, of expressions of feeling that are natural and instructive. 
Altogether, the story of these illustrious strangers takes a deep— 
little less than a tragic—hold of the reader’s heart. Fugitives from 
their country, where they had been reared in splendour, and taught 
to cherish the highest hopes ; removed from all their kindred, yet, 
with affecting simplicity, throwing themselves upon British sympa- 
thy ; disappointed in their main expectations of succour, though 
generously treated ; and at last sent homewards, where it was un- 
certain who of their families survived, or was ever to meet them, 
are considerations, when taken into account with some of the 
notices we are about to extract, that appeal strongly to the feelings. 
The character of the Prince, who seems to have been a thoughtful 
man, and almost broken-hearted at the thoughts of the past, the 
present, and the future, gains upon us at every step. The Wali 
was much more callous about his situation, being of an indolent 
and stoical disposition ; while Timour Meerza, like any other hair- 
brained youth, was the gallant, the sportsman, and the hero by 
turns. Let us view them at the Marchioness of Salisbury’s, one 
of the first engagements which ushered them into Metropolitan 
society. 


“1 think (says Mr. Fraser), the impression made by both the manners 
and appearance of the Prince was favourable ; and his jewelled dagger, which 
was handed round the room, was the object of universal admiration. This 
he had told me happened to be in his girdle when he was forced to fly. It 
was one, he took care to assure me, among the least beautiful and costly of 
a dozen others in his possession ; but he loved it because it had enamelled 
upon it the picture of his eldest son, a boy of eight or nine years old, whom 
he described as most beautiful and well-beloved. * * As for the Wali, he 
took matters coolly, sitting quietly in an observant mood until spoken to, 
— on the question being interpreted, he always had his prompt reply at 

and. 

“In fact, matters on the whole went on with tolerable smoothness ; but 
there were occasional interruptions, chiefly from the brusquerie of my friend 
Timour, who has no great patience, nor idea of self-command. Feeling 
himself thirsty, and being told that water and refreshments were to be found 
in an apartment provided for them, he called out to me at the top of his 
voice,‘ Cowe along then, let us go and get it ;’ and with that he set himself 
to push and elbow his way through the crowd of é/égantes and fashionables 
in so rough a manner, that I hung back in dismay. On this he called out 
loudly to me to ‘ come on: what was I waiting for?’ ” 


We have seen how the Wali relished the finest music which 
Europe can produce, at the Opera; but we are not therefore to 
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think that he or his brothers could be indifferent to that which 
they understood, or to that which reminded them of their own 
country. Tor instance, at the Caledonian ball, we learn— 


“ While sitting here, the bagpipes again struck up some pibrach; on 
which the prince, pricking up his ears, with a start, exclaimed, ‘ What is 
that? that is Persian music! Wullah! that is my own country music, 
Hush ! let me listen.’ And he leaned his head on one side as one does to 
catch a delicious strain. In fact, to unaccustomed ears, the sounds were 
not unlike the clangour of the nokara-khaneh, or band that plays at stated 
intervals above the gates of Eastern princes; although an enthusiastic 
Highlander might not be altogether pleased with the comparison. As the 
pibrach continued, and the measure quickened, the prince became quite 
agitated. ‘* At-waht! at-wahi!’ said he, shaking his head slowly from side 
to side. ‘ that is true Ir4nee ; it brings my own country quite to my view! 
That is just the strain they play when we go to fight. Ai-waht! ai-wahi!’ 
And his eyes, half filled with tears, were actually dancing in his head. It 
was well that the music ceased before his agitation became quite ungovern- 
able, as seemed likely soon to be the case.” 


But here is a still more remarkable illustration of national taste. 


‘‘ In the evening I called to take them to the opera. ‘ Ah! Saheb Fraser,’ 
said Timour Meerza, meeting me with a face all beaming with joy,‘ we 
have had a great luck to-day. Do you know, we have got hold of a regular 
Persian sdz (musical instrument),—a centdra, or dulcimer! A man came 
here to play to us on something like it; so I described it to him, and he 
brought me one, which I have hired from him at three shillings a week.’— 
‘It is all true, said the prince. ‘ 4i-wdhi, ai-wdhi, it is a capital instru- 
ment. And such good luck to get ittoo! But you shall hear it— itis behisht ! 
(paradise). And Timour Meerza, there, is an oostdde, a capital musician. 
He studied it ten years, Wullah! He knows it as a science. Be-murg-e-tu 
—by our death, you must hear him! Timour Meerza, tell the servant to 
bring the centara, and let Saheb Fraser hear you play. He will be en- 
chanted.’ 

“They had just risen from dinner, and it was time to go to the opera, 
which was La Sonnambula, and in which Grisi and Lablache played the 
first parts. All this I represented; but that was nothing. ‘ Patience— 
time enough !’ said the prince. ‘Sit down for a moment, at musselmaun ! 
What is all the haste ? we shall have enough of the opera—sit down!’ So 
the centéra was brought, and down squatted Tiff@ar Meerza on the carpet 
with the instrument before him ; and, seizing the quills, he began to play in 
a style that indicated a perfect acquaintance with it, whatever might be its 
powers, or the nature of his music. The other princes, taking their seats 
with infinite gravity, listened to the shrill sounds, as the quills rattled over 
the wires, with a delight that was truly amusing ; but which was shared by 
Meerza I. who stood drinking them in with equal eagerness. 

*©« There now!’ remarked the elder prince, as the music became louder 
and quicker; ‘ that is the piece which is played with us just before we engage 
in battle. Who could resist that? And certainly it was a clangour sufficient 
to have put many an enemy to flight, especially if lovers of good music. 
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But it rather resembled the jingling of broken pots and pans than the mag- 
nificent crash of battle. ‘ This again,’ said his royal highness, as the measure 
changed,—‘ this is a dance; listen to it! Would not that strain make a 
lame man dance, even if he had never learnt it ?’ ‘ Ay,’ said Meerza I. to me 
in English ; ‘ that now is what I call music. You may not like it, perhaps; 
but it gives me more pleasure than twenty operas. Now it is ten years since 
I have heard this piece before, and during all that time I have been assimi- 
lating to your tastes and habits. And I enjoy your fine music too; yet so 
strong are old feelings and impressions, that none of it moves me like this. 
Compared with this it gives me no pleasure. What, then, must your opera 
airs be to these men who know nothing about it ? * * * Ah!’ exclaimed 
the elder prince, after looking long at me with glowing cheeks and half-shut 
eyes, ‘ that strain now, makesa man die with pleasure! Ghush mee-kuned ; 
he swoons away on hearing it.” The Wali, unable longer to contain himself, 
rose abruptly from his seat, and took to walking about, calling out ‘ Wah! 
wah! ah-wahi!’ and rolling his eyes and head, and tossing his arms about 
occasionally, while he ejaculated scraps of poetry and sundry rapturous ex- 
pressions. So here were Grisi, Laodlache, Tamburini, Rubini, and all the 
attractions of the first opera and singers in the world, despised, abandoned, 
for the wiry jingle of an old dulcimer, by men to whom one would have 
imagined the sight and sounds they were engaged to hear would have proved 
the highest possible treat.” 


The princes could joke very adroitly, and expend wit when it 
suited them. We learn that when at a fish-dinner at Lovegrove’s, 
and after they had been somewhat free with the wine, as was their 
wont, especially that of the two younger members, they became 
remarkably ready with their replies to questions, for which it required 
them to have fresh answers every day. For example,— 


‘On being asked why they persisted in the abominable custom of locking 
up and veiling their women, the Wali, with a knowing look at me, replied, 
‘Tell her we only veil those who are not worth looking at ; but who would 
ever think of veiling such fair creatures as we see here?’ ‘Ah! but in 
Persia you veil every one; and so would you do here if you could.” ‘And 
if we did,’ replied he, ‘ the resplendence of their beauty, like the brightness 
of the sun, would shine forth through all veils. We have a Persian proverb 
which says, there are two things which cannot be hid—transcendant beauty 
and true love. Tell her that,’ said he, giving me a push in the side, as 
much as to say that will surely please her.”’ 


Here is an instance of another playful sally :— 


“ Having stopped at the house of an artist in the city as we went along, 
they were much gratified by some of his pictures; and acknowledged the 
great merit of one which represented the battle of Trafalgar, and was, I 
believe, about to be presented to his majesty, although the wali regarded 
the subject with a hydrophobic shudder. But I was amused with a remark 
made, I think, by Timour Meerza: one of the company having praised the 
execution of the sky in a certain picture,‘ Ah!” said he, ‘he must know 
Well how to paint the sky, seeing that he lives so near it.’ ‘The studio was 
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at the very top of the house, which was a high one, and the prince had been 
almost wearied in ascending to it.” 


We have met with nothing more striking in regard to the feel- 
ings of the princes, when in I London, than the effects produced on 
them by a review in Hyde Park, on the anniv ersary of the Battle 
of Waterloo. The account is longer than what we can well spare 
room for, after the quantity of extracts already introduced ; but we 
are sure it will be acceptable to every one of our readers. It was 
from the top of a house which looks into the Park, that the spec- 


tacle was beheld. 


‘** There were as I understood, nearly five thousand men of the Guards and 
household troops on the field; the rapid precision with which every move- 
ment and manceuvre was performed was admirably calculated to strike and 
astonish the Persians. ‘ What sungers !’ (fortified stockades or bulwarks), 
said they, when the infantry formed their impregnable squares, and stood 
prepared to receive cavalry. ‘One would say that each sunger was a solid 
mass: not a foot nor an arm is out of place. See; it is a white line, and a 
red line, with the steel glittering above. Ah, look! they kneel, they fire, 
—barthkillah, barikillah! admirable!’ 

* As for Timour, he was quite unable to contain himself. He stoed with 
flushed cheek, flashing eye, and outstretched neck, like a bird on the wing, 
following every movement as if he would have precipitated himself down 
among the performers. ‘ Ah, well done, well done!’ exclaimed he, as the 
horse-guards made a splendid charge; ‘these fellows will do the business. 
But what do they stop for?’ continued he, looking blank, as the whole 
drew up at the proper place, quite forgetting that it was not a charge in 
earnest. ‘ Ah! look at these horses,’ said he again, as two or three horses 
with empty saddles ran across the plain in a very business-like style; ‘ their 
riders have got shot now! (gola khourdund.)’ But when the light cavalry 
took to skirmishing with the retreating artillery, and harassing them, selon 
les régles, without closing, he lost all patience; ‘At namerdha !—Ah, 
cowards !’ exclaimed he; *‘ why don’t you charge at once like men ? charge 
ve—and the guns are taken.’ 

‘In a little while the whole body of flying artillery swept by at speed, a 
splendid sight: ‘ What do you think of that ?’ said some of the bystanders. 
‘Ah, Piderish be suzund!’ returned he with a shake of the head; ‘ may 
their fathers be roasted! we know too much of these concerns, to our cost. 
These were the things that Lindsay (Sir Henry Bethune Lindsay) had, 
when he met us near Komaishah ; and when we were galloping up with our 
horsemen, and thought we were carrying everything before us, he stopped 
short all at once, and blew us to the devil.’ 

‘** The elder prince was more collected, and confined himself, for the most 
part, to moderate exclamations of praise ; or, if questioned as to his opinion 
of the beauty of such an evolution, he would say ‘ it was perfection—could 
not be better.” But when at length, after some heavy firing both of artil- 
lery and infantry, with a beautifully sustained display of file-firing from the 
latter, the smoke blew away, disclosing one long and perfect line of troops, 
as steady as a rock, flanked by the terrible batteries that had just been 
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thundering, he was quite surprised out of all his moderation, and after a few 
most expressive ejaculations, he turned to me and said,‘ Wullah! Saheb 
Fraser, the horsemen of Iran are the best in the world, as you know well ; 
but if there were a hundred thousand of them here on the spot, they could 
not touch that line:—that line! what could touch it?’ The review was 
over, the show at an end; yet still he stood gazing, till at length the move- 
ment of those around him woke him from a sort of trance, which no doubt 
had as much to do with the past as the present. He heaved a deep sigh, 
and said, as we passed on to descend, ‘ What are a hundred balls or operas 


to this?’ ”’ 


But however numerous or varied might be the wonders or atten- 
tions shown those visitors while in London, all could not banish 
regrets, indolence, and anxiety. They appreciated the kindness 
extended to them, and the comforts of England. The Prince once 
said, ‘* Henceforth I must eat like a beast, with my fingers, or with 
one villanous wooden spoon among us three;” and the Wali 
lamented that there was to be no more champagne. Yet when it 
drew near the period of their departure, the author says— 


“ Every time I entered the room their countenances would brighten up, 
as they sat in various listless attitudes; and‘ Ah! here is Saheb Fraser, 
with good news, I see; come, tell us what it is,’ was the constant address, 
But Saheb Fraser had too often no good news to tell; and it was painful 
to mark the fall of their countenances when my own blank visage, and 
the ‘hanoze heech khubber na darum—as yet I have no news,’ met their 
eyesand their ears. ‘* Fraser Saheb,’ would the prince say with earnest- 
ness, ‘is it true that you have no news—that you really know nothing? 
Is all going well? What, then, is the cause of delay? Eh-Wahi! If 
you had wives and children, as we have, that you had not seen for more 
than a year, you would know what we feel ; and it is on me that all this 
comes; I must think for these two brothers of mine—mine is all the 
anxiety. Ai Wahi! Ai Wahi! this uncertainty is death. Iam tired of 
this London—I can’t breathe in it; I am choked—my heart is bursting. 
If I but knew we were to be two months here, or a year, we would make 
up our minds, and get some little place in the country, where we might 
walk and ride about; but here! Wudllah Billah! Saheb Fraser, we shall 
die if we stay her; see, we are all ill already.’ ”’ 


Our last notice of them refers to their condition and feelings while 
at Constantinople and on their return to Bagdad. The subject is 
melancholy enough. The Prince speaks :— 


“*And now, Saheb Fraser,’ continued he, his lip quivering with 
emotion,‘ we are, thanks be to God, alone! Not aman have I to send 
upon an errand if 1 were dying. Well, God is great! it has been other- 
Wise with me. Hut there, you see the Wali has turned pipe-cleaner for 
me; not a soul have we to give us a caleoun; for 1 would rather want it 
than to be always beholden to these ghorumsaugs of Turks, who seem 
as if they would spit in my face while they are serving me, Khaneh 
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abadeh Wali, zehmut Keskeedeed !—prosperity to you, Wali; you have 
my thanks. God knows I need it,’ added he, taking from the Wali’s hand 
the caleoon, which he had actually cleaned and made ready for his brother 
with his own hands. Next day I found the Wali and Timour Meerza 
hard at work peeling walnuts, picking raisins, and preparing other ingre- 
dients for making a Persian stew of one or two of their old friends the 
‘ames damnées,’ which they had plucked and cut up with their own 
princely hands for the purpose: they had no one to do it for them.” 


We have only to add that although the work might have been 
advantageously compressed, and although Saheb Fraser might have 
introduced a good deal more piquancy of his own relative to the vul- 
garity of English fashionables, it is a valuable as well as entertain- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of mankind. In as far as regards 
the princes it is animated, various, and characteristic ; mirroring as 
we have before hinted, English manners and feelings as well as 
Persian. 





Art. VIII.—Attila, the King of the Huns. By the Hon. and Rev, 


WituiaM Hersert. London: Bohn. 1838. 
Or the beautiful and sublime in poetry much has been said and 
written. Various opinions have been advanced about what consti- 
tutes these qualities ; but without seeking to attach ourselves to any 
particular doctrine on the subject, we may safely affirm that unless 
the iatter and highest order cof merit be exhibited in a poem profess- 
ing to be an epic, the production can have no rightful claim to the 
distinguished title. There must not merely be grandeur in the con- 
ception and execution of individual passages ; but in the construction 
of the plot, and the unity of the design, as well as in the subject- 
matter of the who!e, there ought to be the loftiest displays of genius, 
while these displays should be such as fail not to carry captive the 
admiration and the highest moral, intellectual, and imaginative powers 
of the human soul. In the present case, we think that a grand 
subject has been seized upon by the author, viz. “ the firm establish- 
ment of Christianity by the discomfiture of the mighty attempt of 
Attila to found a new Antichristian dynasty upon the wreck of the 
temporal power of Rome, at the end of the term of 1200 years, to 
which its duration had been limited by the forebodings of the 
heathens.” The subject is involved, at least, in as much obscurity 
as to allow the Poet ample scope for the excursions of his imagl- 
nation. ‘The events which preceded the eruptions of the savage 
tribes which inundated the Roman empire, after the recognition and 
establishment of Christianity by the emperors, the infusion of new 
blood, institutions, and manners, the development of new systems, 


and the gradual ascent that has since the middle ages taken place, 


until Kurope has gained its present state of high civilization, are cif- 
cumstances which every historical reader wil! readily bring to bear 
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upon the tremendous struggles and devastations whose iinister 
Attila was in an eminent degree. The age, too, in which “ the 
scourge of God” arose, offers to the poet abundant machinery, such 
as is required in an epic according to that technical term. 

How this subject has been treated by Mr. Herbert is, of course, 
another question ; and we must add, that it has been with reluctance 
we have come to the conclusion that his Attila falls short of the high 
requisites of an epic poem. Inthe matter of design there is a want 
of that unity, without which the great moral that should be sought 
and established, the majesty of the hero’s character, the individuality 
of the subordinate actors, the ever-accruing strength of the points 
to be set forth, are lost sight of, or slightly felt. An error of design 
leads to a want of concentrated power in execution. For example, 
the story extends over three years or thereabout, and instead of 
creating out of the events of that term a magnificent whole in which 
the end is in proportion to the beginning and middle, and these 
two parts toeach other, we have the history and the traditions 
belonging to Attila’s exploits during these years turned into verse. 
We do not even find that the machinery introduced, such as Sin 
and Satan, materially relieve the heaviness of the story, or are con- 
ducive to its progress. The episodes are too long. Then, as to 
more minute features—the characters fail to inspire a deep interest 
in their history, because they are general abstractions rather than 
individual actors, with whose splendid sorrows, and sufferings, joys 
and exploits we ought to sympathize—crime calling forth stern in- 
dignation and horror—magnanimity and tender devotedness of heart, 
infusing kindred emotions. 

As to the conception and execution of the various parts of 
the poem, we have to find fault also; for while there is very often 
an obvious imitation of Milton, we never for once have discovered 
that the author reaches the true sublime ; there is not, we venture 
to affirm, a single paragraph in the whole that can justly be called 
grand, even as an isolated passage of poetry. There is also ob- 
servable throughout a laborious amplification of words instead of a 
diversifying of ideas; and his learned allusions are so numerous, and 
borrowed so needlessly often from sources that are beyond the 
knowledge of the majority of readers, as to prove a very serious 
drawback to the pleasure which the poem is calculated to impart. 

But if all that has now been said be true, can there be any plea- 
surable reading in Mr. Herbert’s Attila? Our answer is, that if 
not a regular epic, or a work deserving that exalted name,—if not a 
sublime production in respect of conception, thought, and commen- 
Surate expression, it is yet a beautiful poem; a poem—and the 
author only gives it this designation—in which dignified feeling and 
noble passages abound, as well as tenderness and pathos, and grace- 
ful and scholar-like verse. The ease and purity of the piece are so 
complete that it would be creditable to the most classic era of 
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Grecian literature. It is, we feel assured, destined to be regarded 
as not unworthy of the anxious and prolonged labour which it has 
cost its author, and the affectionate warmth and solicitude with 
which it has been serft into the world ; provided the world will be 
pleased to try it by the canons of fine poetry, and not by those of 
epic sublimity, in which originality, simplicity, and unity are main 


requisites. 

“The poem opens with a night scene on the ensanguined plains of 
Chalons, after one of the fiercest battles that ever were fought, and 
where Attila was obliged to retreat before the Romans and their 
allies, commanded by the celebrated General Aetius ; or at least to 
intrench himself behind his waggons and other heavy appendages 
and engines of war. ‘There is a picture of the battle-field on the 
morning after the dreadful conflict, which is worth quoting. Here 
is part of it,— 


“ The ample field, 
Which, but short hours before, was redolent 
With herbs and beautitul odours, now uptorn 
By thousand hoofs, batter’d beneath the strength 
Of wheels, and horse, and man, a barren mass 
Of dark confusion seem’d; a trampled waste, 
Without the blush of verdure, but with gore 
Distain’d, and steep’d in the cold dews of death. 
Thick strewn and countless, as those winged tribes, 
Which clamouring blacken all the grassy mead 
In sickly autumn, when the wither’d leaves 
Drift on the moaning gale, lay swords and pikes, 
Bucklers and broken cuirasses, and casques, 
Shower’d by the pelting battle.” 


Though Attila had been checked, his foes, doubtful as to his 
condition, and thinking it dangerous to risk a renewal of the combat, 
withdraw. Besides, the Hun had inspired his army by a display 
of that miraculous sword, which, it is said, his followers worshipped; 
and which, according to their pagan belief, had been made by Mars, 
and dropped in Scythia, where it was found by a shepherd. 


“ By Tanais oft, or Rha’s majestic flood, 
To that grim idol rose the solemn chaunt 
Of nightly adoration, while the clang 
Of armed legions in their bloody rites 
Rang e’en to Caucasus.” 


Attila examines the field of Chalon, after the enemy has with- 
drawn. We quote the lines which contain his portrait. 


‘¢ Terrific was his semblance, in no mould 
Of beautiful proportion cast; his limbs 
Nothing exalted, but with sinews braced 
Of Chalybean temper, agile, lithe, 
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And swifter than the roe ; his ample chest 

Was overbrow’d by a gigantic head, 

With eyes keen, deeply sunk, and small, that gleam’d 
Strangely in wrath, as though some spirit unclean 
Within that corporal tenement install’d, 

Look’d from its windows, but with temper’d fire 
Beam’d mildly on the unresisting. Thin 

His beard and hoary : his flat nostrils crown’d 

A cicatrized swart visage ; but withal 

That questionable shape such glory wore, 

That mortals quailed beneath him.” 


The poet attaches to Attila a number of supernatural beings and 


agents, as 


very probably was the belief of the age in which he lived; 


he himself being represented to have been nursed ‘“‘ in charm’d 


Engaddi.” 


For instance, allusion is thus made to his steed. 


«‘ Tmpetuous Grana; if fame tells aright, 


Of other breed than spurn with foot untamed 
Dneiper’s luxuriant glebe : where’er he trod, 
The blasted earth with sulphurous vapour reek’d ; 
Nor flower, nor herbage clothed the barren print 
Of that fell hoof.”’ 


While still engaged in examining the carnage on the battle-field, 
a mysterious and ‘‘ beauteous doe” appears. 


6é 


Stern Attila regarded it, as nigh 

It stopp’d, and fearless on the Hunnish king 
Turn’d its full orbs, as if for him alone 

Its eyes had vision. An unconscious flush 

Glow’d on his tawny skin. His sight seem’d fix’d, 
Yet were his thoughts far off, beside the flood 

Of Cuban, and that demon-guarded marsh, 

Where dwelt his rude forefathers.” 


Believing that the appearance of this mysterious being concerns 
him, he hurries after it as it bounds away. 


«He upright 

Rear’d furious, shaking from his lip the foam, 
And started on his gallop; the torn sod 
Flies shivered into air, and sparks and flame 
Play round his heel. Beneath his stroke the plain, 
Echoing each footstep, quakes : till, far and fuint, 
The thunder of his course in distance dies. 

Leagues fled behind them; Attila still kept 
The chase in view, where wide behind his camp 
Stretch’d dreary Arduenna. By a rock 
Stupendous, that o’erbrow’d the pathless brake 
In that unmeasured solitude, the deer 
Vanish’d, ingulph’d in shade. The baffled Hun 
Uncertain paused ; the while his fiery horse 
Ungovernable paw’d the desert turf, 
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Neighing, and snuff’d the air, and chafed, as if 


Voices man knew not, sights unseen and strange, 
To him were manifest. Anon from far 
The thunderous gallop of ten thousand hoofs 
And other neighings answered, till the rush 
Of countless legions, heard, but undescried, 
Came sweeping by. The cheerly morning air 
Turn’d loathsome, like a blast from charnel vaults, 
And darkness grew around, as if the sun, 
Shorn of resplendent shafts, had veil’d his brow 
In rayless night. With foaming jaws, eyes fix’d, 
Neck stiffen’d and outstretch’d, like moulded brass 
That yields not to the bit, the Hunnish steed, 

, Straining each sinew, over rock and scaur 
Tears headlong, to outstrip that viewless herd, 
Nor hears his rider’s voice, nor heeds the rein, 
As if incensed by rivalry of forms 
That nature own’d not; now behind them, now 
Amidst the deafening multitude involved, 
Now striving with the first, while strong and loud 
The labouring flanks of that unearthly crew 
Panted behind. At length dead halt he made, 
As who had won the goal. How far, how long, 
And whither borne by that ungovern’d course, 
The monarch knew not; all his senses reel’d 
In dizziness amazed.”’ 


We have intimated that the poet represents Attila’s birth and 
origin as mysterious. He even identifies him with king Arthur, 
with Odin, with Mars, and with Nimrod, &c. We cannot under- 
stand the process by which this system of transmigration can be 
established ; or, at least, though the author labours to explain it in 
his Historical Treatise on Attila and his predecessors, do not see 
that he has reasonably explained it. But to be sure neither human 
reason nor human explanation can be sufficient for unravelling super- 
natural subjects. On this and other accounts, however, we object 
to the poet’s creation, not only of this mysterious identity, but of 
the demon-sword, the "rena Si and the demon-steed. ‘This sort 
of machinery appears to us far more nearly allied to the extravagant 
inventions of a melo-dramatist than an epic writer, and quite beneath 
the dignity of this lofty species of poetry. 

After the singular pursuit as above described, the Hun finds 
himself on enchanted ground, which demons, even his demon- 
parentage, inhabit, and which Satan chooses on this occasion 
to make his especial residence. All is at first charming to human 
apprehension about this wondrous scene. 


‘‘ Crystal flood 
Slept in a stately harbour, fringed with flowers 
Innumerable, from which the wanton air 
Drew mingled odours, richer than the breeze 
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From blest Arabia, or that fragrant pyre 
On which the phoenix dies. Harmonious notes 
Came floating on the water, with a fall 
So ravishing, it seem’d the ecstatic close 
Of some seraphic chorus ! and anon 
Their warblings kindled into amorous plaints, 
Voluptuous strains of rapture-breathing hope 
From strings invisible, and airy harps 
Which might have stirr’d with their bright minstrelsy 
A heart of adamant. Around, the earth 
Smiled gaily, carpeted with bloom: nor lack’d 
Amid that witchery of sound and sight, 
Lovelier than all, fair shapes and feminine, 
Fairer than womankind, unzoned, and ri 
With every faultless charm. The highest seat 
Held one, amid that train surpassing bright; 
Their queen, if diadem adorning locks 
That need no gems to grace them, princely port, 
And stature raised above her comrades, speak 
Royal pre-eminence, o’er forms that seem 
Each perfect. | 
* ** * ’ 
O’er all her person glow’d 
Imperishable charms and stately grace. 
Near her sat one, past manhood’s burning prime, 
Who seem’d her father. Years had left some trace 
Of cares upon his brow, not unadorned 
With vigour and the venerable print 
Of inborn worth.” 


Attila is desirous to have the veil lifted by this glorious queen, 
which “ hangs o’er time and fate.” But it is more than she can 
do, as her companion and superior informs the Hun. In fact 
unless he quaffs a certain ‘ ambrosial cup, untasted yet by man,” 
the favour asked cannot be granted. Attila, however, is pressed to 
drink its contents ; which, it is promised, will ‘‘ steal the nerves 
against all ill, present or future.” 


“‘ This said, the cup he proffer’d, rich with gold ; 
And, at his grasp, the liquor hiss’d within, 

High frothing o’er the brink. A fearful sigh, 
From nature’s secret depths, shook every leaf 
At that dire bidding. Nought appall’d, the Hun 
Upraised his ponderous falchion, gift of Hell, 
And by that damned brand, meet instrument 
For such dread purpose, swore the eternal curse 
Against Heaven’s holiest ; then drain’d the cup, 
With its thick dregs of bitterness. Earth heard, 
And shudder’d from her inmost; darkness stole 
Over her face, as tempest mountain-born 
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Throws slowly its deep shade o’er vale and lake 
On which the red light glares, while far aloof 
Each alpine summit like a furnace glows 
Through the storm’s night.” 


A vision disclosing in outline the future, and promising the Hun 
uninterrupted success, and his darling wish of triumphing over Rome 
and Christianity follows. But our readers must be longing to get 
among human, even although savage and most barbarous beings. 
We therefore return with Attila to his camp, where he resolves to 
sacrifice a number of Christians, who were his captives. This Hun- 
nish rite produces on one spirit, in the camp of Attila, a gracious 
change, viz., on Mycoltha, daughter of the king Bactria; the death 
of two of the victims, Ostorius and Lucilia, especially moves her. 


* Still to her fancy’s ear 
The hymn of Christians, and angelic sounds 
Rose on the night; and, with a smile serene, 
Lucilia, in immortal beauty robed, 
Seem’d toinvite her unto realms of hope, 
Unknown, unthought before. Whether the charm 
Of suffering virtue o’er her soul had thrown 
T'he bland illusion, or her angel’s voice 
Whisper’d those strains seraphic, to allure 
The willing soul from darkness to its God ; 
Then first the day-spring of religion beam’d 
Upon her tremulous thoughts.” 


Among the wiles which Satan employs to succour Attila’s cause, 
one is to seduce to the king’s arms Honoria, the sister of the Emperor 
Valentinian. This Jady’s amours and ambitious purposes point her 
out to the beguiler as a fit instrument for bringing ruin upon Rome. 
Nor does the tempter find it difficult, in the guise of a hermit, to 
win her over. But her consent having been disclosed to Pulcheria, 
an austere lady, with whom Honoria is doomed to live, secluded 
from the world, reproach and reproof are levelled by the devotee 
against the facile fair one, and many strong things said about the 
unholy union that she contemplates. Honoria, however, defends 
herself nobly, and yet like a woman ; making admirable use of the 
sort of imprisonment to which she is subjected by the commands of 
her brother. She says,— 


“If it be evil, nor unmoved, nor cold, 

To gaze on God’s creation; those green hills, 

Where the mild breeze of freedom ever blows, 

To me denied; and that majestic sea 

Sparkling beneath, which one while, chafed with winds, 
Swells as it would o’ertop them; one while, spread 
Like a pure mirror of serenest blue, 
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Gives back their aspect in smooth peacefulness, 
Image of varied life, which heaven ordain’d 

To be the lot of mortals; if it be ill 

To deem His gifts of beautiful or sweet 
Created for the use; Honoria’s heart 

Hath err’d, responsive to the voice that speaks 
From all his works. Did He, who formed the eye 
Forbid it to look forth on the fair shapes 

Which He hath fashioned to delight the soul 
Through that bright inlet? He, who made the heart, 
Deny its pulse to throb? He, who has breathed 
The fresh prolific spring, of power to wake 

All nature, with a seraph’s minstrelsy, 

From the dull couch of winter! He, who bade 
The lav’rock carol his o’erflowing bliss 

Up to the gates of heaven! give youthful bloom, 
Not unadorn’d with such brief attributes 

As charm the sense, to be immured unseen, 
Joyless and unenjoy’d, in living death? 

A witness breathes in every genial wind! 

The day, the morn, the dewy fall of night, 

Has each its several voice, that utters speech 
Gone forth unto the uttermost parts of earth 
To do His bounteous bidding! to declare, 

That what he freely showers upon his works 
Should, to His glory, be as freely used ! 

Not grandeur, though the blood of Caesar beat 
In these full veins, not frail desires have turned 
My heart to heathendom ; but tedious hours, 
Nocturnal orisons and vigils cold, 

To which the worst varieties of life 

Were as a devious garden set with thorns, 

But breathing joy.” 


Honoria, however, is sent back to her brother, and the unholy 
alliance prevented. 

After the battle of Chalons, Attila retires to his Hungarian camp, 
to prepare for his fiercest enterprize against the Roman empire. 
His devastating progress meets with little resistance in Italy till the 
siege of Aquileia. In representing this desperate portion of the 
Hun’s warlike career, and the capture of the once celebrated city 
now named, there are several beautiful and heart-stirring passages ; 
although, as a whole, it exhibits rather a minute detail of what was 
done, than a vivid panoramic picture of a magnificent conflict and 
catastrophe. We quote a noble description of the fall of a tower, 
which forms a striking exception to the general indistinctness of the 
entire description of the siege. 


“Crumbling to its base 
The stately fabric from its airy brow 
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Drew ruin, with a crash, that shook far off 
Tergeste's bay, and echoing wider smote 
Mount Taurus, and the peaks of Alpine snow. 
Uprose the dust from that great wreck to heaven, 
And stillness, quiet as the voiceless grave, 
Follow’d that fearful sound, as if the world 
Had pass’d away therewith annihilate. 

Slowly dispersing, the pulvereous cloud 
Reveal’d destruction, and a piteous breach 
Unveil’d rich palaces and marble domes 

Unto the hungry spoliator’s view.” 


Nothing, as it appears, can check the triumphant and desolating 
career of Attila, in sweeping over Italy, and in his progress to Rome, 
until the pontiff, Leo, meets and appals him :— 


“ Stately stept 
Before him Leo; his resplendent brow 
Beam’d with no earthly majesty, as, clad 
In his pontifical robe, with palm outspread, 
He stood opposed to the destroyer’s wrath : 
And thus— Stay, impious ! he exclaimed, ‘ the blood 
Spilt by thy fury reeks e’en now to heaven, 
And judgment is upon thee. Against whom 
Hast thou thyself exalted?) Whom reproach’d, 
Blaspheming the Most High? Therefore His arm 
Who smote with loathsome death the impious king 
In vain self-magnified ; His arm who sent 
Upon Sennacherib the fatal curse 
Angelic, pour’d at midnight on his host, 
And scared him from his lofty vaunt, to fall 
By parricidal treason in the house 
Of his foul god; His arm who to the dust 
Bow’d the triumphant Goth,* and in few months 
Wiped out the boast of victory, and laid 
Him in that lowly house, where great and small 
Lie mingled; thee to thine opprobrious home 
Shall turn from hence confounded, and bring low 
The throne, which thou hast ’stablished by sin?” 


Terrors and impediments multiply to deter the Hun from achiev- 
ing further triumphs. Judgment is, in truth, upon him. For, after 
the pontiff ceased to denounce the destroyer,— 


*“ Round the man of God, 
Who spoke, unconscious of the majest 
Wherewith Heaven clothed his brow, celestial light 
Stream’d downward, and upon his right and left 
Two forms, to Attila alone reveal’d, 
With venerable port and hoary brows, 
Larger than living, and more glorious, stood. 





“* Alaric. 
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There was no voice, but close before the king 
Martyr’d Barjona* seem’d with splendour rob’d, 
And he of Tarsus,t his vindictive arm 
Extending; as when whilome he rebuked 

The sorcerer in Paphos, and dried up 

His fount of light, he turn’d his stern aspect 

To that unhallow’d army, which stood nigh 
Confiding, and with proud impatience chafed. 
The king shrank back appall’d. A sound ensued 
As of an earthquake, when the mutinous winds, 
Imprison’d under ground, through some vast rent 
Strive viewless, shaking its distempered frame ; 
The sullen murmur of ten thousand fiends 
Roused from their lair. As on Sarmatia’s plain, 
Or where Viadrus through the level glebe 

Rolls fruitfulness, if some belated swain 

At dead of night invades the winged herd 

Of Hyperborean fowls, that crop unseen 

The verdant blade, upon his startled ear 
Stupendous rises the confusive rush 

Of thousand mingling pinions, which at once, 
As gender’d from the womb of darkness, smite 
The pathless ways of air; so rose the sound 

Of countless fiends departing, that aloof 
Followed the Archfiend, as some nocturnal haze 
Drawn hill-ward by the Sun; the rustling flight 
Of Powers and dark Dominions, that forsook 
Him smitten in his pride by holy fear, 

And fallen.” 


Attila’s army is assailed by pestilence, by the “ fiery-footed 
plague,” so that he is obliged to retire to his Pannonian fortress. 
He is passing through the Alps, and— 


“ Hot, impetuous, 
Pale Grana moved beneath his stately freight, 
As if he touch’d not earth. The rugged rocks 
Beetling around, and many a time-scathed pine 
Frown’d o’er the mountain pass. Sudden he stopp’d 
Awe-smitten and aghast, like that famed horse 
Arion, by the Goddess fury-form’d 
To Neptune borne, and stall’d by Nereids, 
When full before him, on the listed course, 
Radiant Apollo held the Gorgon head 
Upraised from Erebus. Erect he rear’d, 
And from his flowing mane threw flakes of fire, 
As terror lit his eyes ; for in his path 
A woman of terrific stature, arm’d © 
At every point, bestrode a coal-black steed, 





“* St. Peter. + St. Paul. 
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And high above her head a glittering lance 
Held transverse ; like those bright, unearthly forms, 
Which, seen by Arctic warriors at their close 
Of life and glory, from the bloody field 

Select the doom’d. A look of sad presage 

She bent upon the king, and waved her hand 
All gauntleted with steel, and, pointing South, 
‘ Back, Attila !’ she cried, ‘ back ! back!’ but he 
Imperious frown’d, and with his iron heel 
Urged onwards that indomitable steed 
Constrain’d unto his will. Wildly the horse 
Sprang forwards, and beside the spectre fell 
Stretch’d on his mighty flank, as if at once 
Struck by death’s angel. From his seat the Hun 
Vaulted unharm’d. With sorrow he survey’d 
The comrade of his glorious perils, thus 
Foredone amid his toils ; then turn’d his brow 
Lowering and stern to that portentous shape. 

* Herald of evil, I await my time,’ 

He said, but, as he spoke, upon his ear 

Sounds came from far of fleeter hoofs than e’er 
To giant Zephyrus Harpeia bore, 

And the fierce neighing of unbridled steeds ; 
And shadows flitted by, as when the wrack 
Scuds fast before the wind ; whereat from earth 
Sprang Grana, and, as wont, whenever bray’d 
The trumpet’s clang for battle, or the call 

Of huntsman sounded in Pannonian wilds, 
Toss’d high his mane, and neigh’d, and snorting flung 
His heels aloft; then, bounding, made escape 
With that ill ominous phantom to the depths 
Of lemure-haunted Hartz : and with him went 
The fortunes of him fear’d above mankind. 
Fame saith, in that dark forest he abides, 
Unbitted, riderless, seen dimly oft 

By some affrighted hind, with headlong course 
Speeding o’er all obstruction, while resounds 
The nightly horn, with voices, not of men, 
Borne faintly on the breeze, and o’er the waste 
Pale flickering lights are seen, and evil fires. 
Gloomy and mute the king of nations saw 

His courser fade in distance ; but not less 

He journey’d home, nor turn’d aside, nor staid 
His march o’er hill and plain, until he reach’d 
The circling belts stupendous, that enclosed 
The mighty space behind Sicambria’s strength 
E’en to the skirts of Krapac.” 


Mycoltha, daughter of the Bactrian king, the convert to Chris- 
tianity, of whom mention has already been made, has long been the 
object of Attila’s gross passion. 


But she has been betrothed to 
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Andages, whom she loves, and with whom she attempts to make an 
escape to the Christians. They are intercepted; Andages is led 
to death, while great preparations are made to do due honours to 
the king’s forcible union with Mycoltha. The nuptial banquet has 
been ended ; the carouse has been hushed ; the voluptuous monarch 
has stepped into his bridal bower ; and the catastrophe of the poem 
is at hand. 


** Within, more pale 
Than her clear virgin robe, with mournful eyes 
Set on a crucifix of silver, knelt 
Mycoltha. In despair her heart was turn’d 
Unto her God, and purified by grief 
Was wholly with its Maker. A still voice 
Whisper’d beneath her bosom, that to Him 
All things are possible, and mortal strength 
But chaff before His breath. She rose as calm 
To meet him as if maiden pudency 
Had nought to dread. 

A secret strength, breathed forth 
As from the Highest, who is ever nigh 
Those that with faithfulness and truth approach 
His throne in prayer, upheld her ; and she stood 
So beautiful, so tranquil, that she seem’d 
A thing too sanctified for mortal love. 
But not to Attila forbearance mild 
Or stay of passion came. By beauty’s sight 
And that abominable meal inflamed, 
His throbbing pulse beat high; fierce rapture lit 
His ardent gaze, and as of right he laid 
Unholy touch upon her loveliness. 
* Forbear, great king,’ the virgin spoke with port 
Majestic, (and therewith her feeble hand 
Upon the dire teraphim, that adorn’d 
His kingly breast with ruddy gold enchased, 
She placed repulsive.) ‘ There is One above 
Can make the worm, whereon oppression treads, 
A stumbling-block to giants. Whether He wills, 
For some wise end, that these weak limbs, which are 
The temple of His Spirit, be made vile 
By thy polluting force or not, I know 
That my Redeemer liveth, and His arm, 
Which shall upraise me incorruptible 
And pure before my God, by the frail hand 
Of woman from the majesty of rule 
Can hurl thee, if He will. O thou, great Lord, 
Who, as the Hebrews tell, adjured didst give 
The Danite blind Thy might, to overthrow 
The Philistines and all their sculptured gods, 
Arm me with strength !’ 
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This said, her young frame nerved 
By ectasy of heaven-descended hope, 
She flung the strong one from her, as the reed 
Stoops to the wind. O God! Thine arm was there ! 
The mighty one of earth, who in thine house 
Boasted to plant the abomination, lay 
Upon his couch a corse, from nose, mouth, ears, 
Ejecting blood ; the gurgling fountain choked 
All utterance. Stretch’d in stillest ghastliness 
There the world’s dread, the terrible, the scourge 
Of nations, the blasphemer, is become 
As nothing before thy consuming wrath,” 


This is certainly a most lame method of ridding the earth of 
_ of whom the opening lines of the poem, in wonted form, 
eclare— 


“ Him terrible I sing, the scourge of heaven, 
Who braving the Messiah, with thy sword, 
Dread Ariman,* outpour’d his Scythian flood, 
What time the empire of Quirinus old 
Quaked from the base.” 


The mode in which the Hun came by his death, and by whom, is 
not known. Why then resort to the improbable and most inade- 
quate means here adopted. So very little has been said of Mycoltha, 
in the preceding parts of the poem, and that little consisting, as it 
does, for the most part, of vague description and sentimentalisms, 
rather than action, or anything that enables the reader to behold 
her as living, loving, or suffering, so as to sympathize with her in 
all her conditions, that really one cares very little about her. 
Attila’s death should have been rendered grand and awe-awakening. 
It should have been magnificent. Instead of this, however, it is, 
by our author, made the occasion chiefly of Mycoltha’s uttering 
some very finely-spun lines, about her own feelings and religious 
experiences, and of preaching truths to Attila which he cared 
little about. The poetry of the passage may be beautiful and cor- 
rect enough, in as far as versification and piety are concerned ; but 
as the description of the catastrophe in an epic, it is feebly con- 
ceived, and in violation of all proportion with the promise of the 
beginning and many other parts ; as well as feebly expressed, from 
the very labour that has been bestowed on an inadequate conception. 

It has been our endeavour, by means of the foregoing extracts, 
not only to convey an idea of the outline of the story, and of Mr. 
Herbert’s characteristic qualities as a poet, but to let him be seen 
to advantage. We could have fallen upon specimens not so favour- 
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* Areimanios, in Latin Mars, the war-god. 
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able to his reputation, and have pointed out other incongruities, 
defects, and violations of epic rule, than has been done ; but we 
might also, had space been afforded to us, have quoted many pas- 
sages which we regard as being exceedingly beautiful, in respect of 
feeling, versification, and language. Take two examples, and we 
have done. ‘The first has Spring for its theme. 


‘** Sweet bird, that like an unseen spirit sing’st 
When the rude winds are hush’d, and soft airs 
Breathe fragrance, stolen from the violet rathe ! 
Sweet angel of the year, that, ever hid 

In loneliest umbrage, pours’t thy thrilling strain 
By kindred warblings answered, till around 
With inborn melody the covert burns 

In all its deep recesses! is thy song 

The voice of the young spring, that wakes to life 
This animated world of bright and fair ? 

Earth has no music like thy witching stores 

Of liquid modulation.” 


Here is a more solemn and pathetic strain, which accords well 
with the author’s general style of piety and fervour. The grave and 
death have been engaging the poet’s pen, and the following 
lines will show how well he can turn the subject to a heart-felt 


purpose. 


** Where are ye gone, 
And shall we wake from the long sleep of death, 
To know each other, conscious of the ties 
That link’d our souls together, and draw down 
The secret dew-drop on my cheek, whene’er 
I turn unto the past? or will the change 
That comes to all, renew the alter’d spirit 
To other thoughts, making the strife or love 
Of short mortality a shadow past, 
Equal illusion? Father, whose strong mind 
Was my support, whose kindness as the spring 
Which never tarries! Mother, of all forms 
That smiled upon my budding thoughts, most dear! 
Brothers! and thou, mine only sister! gone 
To the still grave, making the memory 
Of all my earliest time, a thing wiped out, 
Save from the glowing spot, which lives as fresh 
In my heart’s core, as when we last in jo 
Were gather’d round the blithe paternal board ! 
Where are ye? must your kindred spirits sleep 
For many a thousand years, till by the trump 
Roused to new being? Will old affections then 
Burn inwardly, or all our loves gone by 
Seem but a speck upon the roll of Time, 
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Unworthy our regard? This is too hard 
For mortals to unravel, nor has He 
Vouchsafed a clue to man, who bade us trust 
To him our weakness, and we shall wake up 
After his likeness, and be satisfied.” 


We do not wonder that a poem which contains such passages 
has been the object of the author’s long study and affectionate re- 
gard. It is, indeed, a production which it is impossible to read 
without experiencing a deep feeling of admiration of the poet’s 
principles, intellect, and taste; and, what is of more importance, 
without finding oneself enlightened and refined, even in a manner 
that satisfies the reader that he himself has imbibed a portion of 


those very high attainments which so much enrich and distinguish 
Mr. Herbert. 





Art. [X.—Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. ‘ The Merchant 
and the Friar.” By Sir Francis Patarave, K.H. Parker. 


Tue contents of this volume may be regarded as the result in 
a condensed and popular form of Sir Francis Palgrave’s very exten- 
sive and learned researches among the original records and other 
ancient archives pertaining to England, which, as our readers are 
aware, are preserved in immense heaps in various offices and repo- 
sitories of the kingdom. By means of feigned names, events, and 
examples, he has embodied a representation of society, and of those 
institutions of a political, ecclesiastical, and literary character which 
he supposes best to illustrate the state of the constitution as it 
existed in the thirteenth century. There is not much nicety of 
contrivance in the plan. Marco Polo, the Venetian merchant, is 
supposed to visit this country and to become an acquaintance and 
an associate of the celebrated Roger Bacon. In company they 
witness a variety of occurrences and scenes that embrace the most 
remarkable features of the times in which the story is laid; and 
while these are described, the pair indulge in those observations, 
which, though presumed to be characteristic of the parties who speak, 
are also the utterances, frequently the prejudices of the author 
himself ; for Sir Francis’ political creed is so decided that it cannot 
well be disguised even in fiction. While, therefore, there is much 
in the volume both to instruct and to amuse, there is a painful one- 
sidedness in the pictures drawn, whenever Conservatism has an 
opportunity to display itself. It seems that whatever has the 
advantage of antiquity, and whatever on the part of the higher orders 
in church and state can be pressed under the designation of vested 
rights, is revered by Sir Francis, and regarded as sacred, no matter 
what may be the claims of the community at large, or how the thing 
revered may affect the principles of enlightened freedom and the 
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march of civilization. These preliminary observations will be suf- 
ficient to render intelligible the few extracts about to be presented in 
our pages. 

The work is divided into chapters, each of which treats of one 
leading branch in the social and political system as it existed at or 
near the era adopted for illustration. First we have “ The Re- 
fectory,”’ where the merchant is introduced to the friar. Conventual 
manners and observances here naturally fall to be exhibited. We 
do not find much to interest us in this introductory division of the 
work. ‘The case is different with regard to the second chapter, in 
which ** The County Election” is pictured; an occurrence wit- 
nessed by the distinguished personages that figure in the title of the 
book, as they are travelling to London. Let the reader suppose 
himself present at a shire court, where knights, burgesses, and 
yeomen are convened by the sheriff to deliberate on sundry and 
weighty matters, and as suitors. Here a curious and important 
account is given of the manner in which parliament was convoked 
and constituted, at a time when senatorship, instead of being 
deemed an honour of such magnitude as to be sought and striven 
for at the expense of fortune and veracity, was very frequently 
shunned with no less earnestness, and at sacrifices not less in mag- 
nitude. ‘To represent a county or town in parliament, was very 
generally regarded by the noble and the wealthy during the middle 
ages as an intolerable hardship, while the burthen imposed upon the 
county or town of supporting their representatives rendered an elec- 
tion an unpopular event, especially as a parliament, in those days, 
was seldom convened, but when the sovereign wanted the means of 
filling his exchequer or supplying the sinews of war. 


“ Parliament !—The effect of the announcement was magical. Parlia- 
ment !—-Even before the second syllable of the word had been uttered, @ 
vision of aids and subsidies instantly rose before the appalled multitude : 
—assessors and collectors flitted in the ambient air. And whilst the 
Sheriff and the other functionaries preserved a tranquil, but not a cheer- 
ful gravity, every one else present, high or low, earl or churl, as the 
Anglo-Saxon rhyme has it, seem impressed with the common fear of the 
impending visitation, and occupied by the thoughts of averting or evading 
the blow. Sir Gilbert de Hastings instinctively plucked his purse out of 
his sleeve : and, drawing the strings together, he twisted and tied them, 
in the course of half a minute of nervous agitation, into a Gordian knot, 
apparently defying any attempt to undo it, except by the means practised 
by the son of Ammon: but which, as the owner well knew by sad experi- 
ence, would fail to defend the contents against the dexterous unravelment 
of the cunning emissaries of the Treasury. 

‘Hastings tarried in the field, But the abbot of Oseney forthwith 
guided his steed to the right-about, and rode away from the meeting as 
fast as he could trot, turning the deafest of deaf ears to the monitions 
which he received.—‘ My Lord Abbot, we want you !’—My Lord trotted 
on.— My Lord Abbot, we want you !’—vociferated the Sheriff in a voice 
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of thunder.—My Lord heard nothing, but continued his progress until he 
was intercepted by the Porte-joye, who, respectfully doffing his cap, and 
offering a salutation which the Abbot seemed very unwilling to return, 
attempted to serve the Prelate with the much-abominated process, the 
writ of summons, by which he was commanded, all other matters laid 
aside, to attend in person at the Parliament, to treat with and give counsel 
to the King upon the affairs which should be then and there propounded.” 


The abbot had frequently contrived to escape similar invitations. 
For example, on one occasion, when the messenger that was com- 
missioned to cite him got access to the dignitary by assuming the 
guise of a penitent, the real motive being discovered, the monks 
administered to him such a sound drubbing by means of knotted 
scourges kept for the good of the sincere and devout, that the func 
tionary really repented, and, no doubt, resolved never again to run 
the risk of having his sins of duplicity whipped out of him. 

The High Sheriff, by name Sir Giles de Argentein, having read 
the writ authorizing and commanding him to take the necessary 
steps for the election of two knight of the shire, a momentary pause 
ensues. 

‘* The main body of the suitors retreated from the High Sheriff, as though 
he had been a centre of repulsion; and, after a short but vehement 
conversation amongst themselves, one of the bettermost sort of yeomen,— 
a gentleman farmer, if we may use the modern term,—stepped forward 
and addressed Sir Giles: ‘ your worship well knows that we, poor 
commons, are not bound to proceed to the election. You have no right 
to call upon us to interfere. So many of the Earls and Barons of the 
Shire, the great men, who ought to take the main trouble, burthen, 
and business of the choice of the knights upon themselves, are absent now in 
the King’s service, that we neither can nor dare proceed to nominate those 
who are to represent the County. Such slender folk as we have no con- 
cern with these weighty matters. How can we tell who are best qualified 
to serve ?” 

‘*s What of that John Trafford,’ said the sheriff;—* do you think that 
his grace will allow his affairs to be delayed by excuses such as these? 
You, suitors of the shire, are as much bound to concur in the choice of 
the county members as any baron of the realm. Do your duty; I command 
ye in the King’s name. 

“Prove your allegations, Sir Sheriff,’ replied the sturdy yeoman, 
who, as the Reeve, headed the deputation of his township.—‘ Quote the 
judgment, read the statute, cite the law, or produce the roll, showing that 
our concurrence in the parliamentary elections is a part of our suit and 
service in the shire. And if you succeed in finding that you have any 
coercive right over us in this respect, you shall harness me in the team ; and 
know further, Sir Sheriff, —continued John Trafford, ‘ that I appear in this 
shire court as the attorney or steward of Sir Robert de Vere. 

“© * So be it, master John,’ retorted the sheriff, with all the delight of a 
disputant about to place his adversary between the horns of a dilemma. 
‘ Since I have you, as your master’s representative in the shire court, J will 
let you go asa suitor with all my heart. You have just alleged that the 
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burthen and duty of the elections falls upon the earls and barons. This is 
your acknowledgment, in full and open court, which you cannot retract, 
and of which I and the coroners will bear record by word of mouth before 
the exchequer. Now deny, if you can, that, in all proceedings of this 
county court, you are fully empowered by immemorial custom to answer 
for Sir Robert your master, in the same manner as if he were here present. 
Therefore, under peril of the King’s high displeasure, and as you tender life 
and limb, proceed at once to the election, as you are in dutv bound, and as 
it has been ruled, again and again, in Yorkshire.’ 

“ Fluctuating and uncertain as the elective franchise was, anterior to 
the creation of the forty-shilling sutfrage, the only practice almost, in 
which much uniformity can be discovered, or which is defined with 
clearness and precision in coeval documents, is the usage of the stewards or 
attorneys of the baronage concurring in the parliamentary nominations, and 
on some occasions electing, or rather making, the members without the 
assent of any other parties whatever, a professional arrangement which, as 
some folks say, is by no means obsolete.” 


The yeoman, being beaten in argument, finds himself obliged to 
nominate some one. His choice falls upon Sir Richard de Pogeys, 
to whom, however, he first intimates his intention, which is a suf- 
ficient hint for the nominee to make the best of his way from 
the court. The member having made a speedy departure, and 
betaken himself to flight, is pursued by two bailiffs, Dick-o’-the- 
Gyves and John Catchpole ; for the sheriff has declared with great 
vehemence, that Sir Richard ‘ must be forthwith committed to 
custody, unless he gives good bail—two substantial freeholders— 
that he will duly attend in his place amongst the commons on the 
first day of the session, according to the laws and usages of parli - 
ment.” The chace royal was distinctly seen ; and, 


“In what manner it had ended was ascertained without any further 
explanation, when the officers rejoined the assembly, by Dick’s limping 
gait and the closed eye of his companion. In the meanwhile, Sir Richard 
had wholly disappeared ; and the special return made by the sheriff to the 
writ, will best elucidate the bearing of the transaction. ‘ Sir Richard 
de Pogeys, knight, duly elected by the shire, refused to find bail for his ap- 
pearance in parliament at the day and place within mentioned, and having 
grievously assaulted my bailiffs, in contempt of the King, his crown and 
dignity, and absconded to the Cuiltern Hundreds, into which liberty, not 
being shire-land or guildable, I cannot enter, I am unable to make 
any other execution of the writ, as far as he is concerned.’ ” 


Such was the early condition of our representative system, and 
such, according to Sir Francis, who is certainly a first-rate authority 
on the subject, was the meaning and privileges belonging to the 
Chiltern Hundreds before they became a fiction. 

While the rich and the great very generally did everything in 
their power to evade the duties of senators in Parliament, meaner 
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and poorer persons were eager to attain to the distinction ; for in 
those days, and down to a comparatively late period, members of 
Parliament were remunerated for their trouble and exertions. 
Advantage in these circumstances was sometimes taken by the 
Sheriff in behalf of the wealthy, and sometimes in behalf of the 
poorer knights ; for the former would bribe to procure an exemption 
from the public labours in question, whilst the latter through favour 
and partiality might be improperly preferred. The shape which 


these dishonest practices took may be learned from the following 
picture— 


«« A pause ensued, and Sir Giles presented himself as if to receive the 
nomination of the Court. No one came forward, and the High Sheriff, 
with much more patience and forbearance than might have been expected 
from him, continued apparently waiting for the nomination. At this 
moment, a hawk which one of the followers of Sir Giles bore upon his 
fist, having broken her leash, soared upwards, and then descended in her 
flight, attracted by rather an ignoble object, a pigeon, after whom she 
winged her way. This spectacle, as might be supposed, drew off the 
attention of the crowd.—T afford, indeed, always maintained, to his dying 
day, that it was no accident, but that Martin-o’-the-Mews had slipped the 
leash when nudged by Sir Giles,—and during their diversion from the 
business, the Sheriff, after a few minutes’ conversation with the Knights 
who were nearest to him, recalled the attention of the Shiresmen, by 
declaring that Sir Thomas de Turberville was fairly elected by the 
County, as the other Knight to serve for the same in Parliament, and that 
John att Green and Richard att Wood were his manucaptors. 

« This declaration excited a universal outcry of discontent and indig- 
nation amongst the Shiresmen. They whooped, scolded, groaned, and 
John Trafford again acting as spokesman, loudly accused the Sheriff with 
jobbing and collusion, employing the most uncourteous and unmeasured 
language. ‘ [tis a repetition of the fraud and deceit which you practised 
at the last Parliament, when you levied seven pounds sterling for the 
wages of your ally and cater-cousin Sir Marmaduke Vavasour, being at 
the enormous rate of four shillings and eightpence a day—two groats 
above the settled allowance—whereas he was never duly elected by us, 
and we could have hired as good a member, aye, and a better one, who 
would have been glad to do all the work of the county for five pounds, 
yea, even five marks, and who would have agreed in the lump, to accept 
the said sum for all his expenses going and returning, and for all his keep 
at Westminster, let the Parliament sit as long as it might—yea, even for 
a whole month.’ Voices were rising louder and louder, and there was 
every appearance of @ new storm. But the banner of Sir Giles de 
Argentien, emblazoned with the bearing allusive to his name—the three 
cups of silver—was elevated, the trumpets sounded, the horses were in 


motion, and the spearmen and knights, closing round the Sheriff, pierced 
through the crowd and the meeting was dissolved.” 


The title of the third chapter is “ The Guildhall,” forming a 
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suitable companion to “ The County Election,” although the 
author’s political opinions are not only more obtrusive here than in 
the former case, but appear to warp in some degree his statements, 
or at least his interpretation of facts. No part of what is said of 
the Guildhall has interested us so much as the account of the early 
Constitution of the Corporation of London. There is great obscurity 
with regard to the constitutional and legal state of the city during 
the times of the Anglo-Saxons. Sir Francis conjectures, however, 
that its nature was then that “‘ of a republic, subjected rather to the 
supremacy than to the authority of the Emperor of Britain.” In 
reference to one distinguished feature in the history and internal 
working of the Corporation, we feel that he has spoken on safe and 
sure grounds, viz. where he says, “ Nor amongst the causes of the 
well-being of London, must we omit the kindly influence of civic 
hospitality—and long may it continue, and we be there to eat.— 
Constantly in the habit of assembling at the festive board, as well 
in the greater associations of the city, as in the smaller bodies of the 
guilds, our citizens, however much they may be at discord or variance, 
were always in the way of being brought together by good fellow- 
ship. When the rival parties at Florence would have been employed 
in razing each other’s towers to the ground, our London factions 
united in demolishing the ramparts of a Venison Pasty.” The 
funeral of an alderman is described by our author, belonging to the 
period under consideration, which antiquarianre search may be sup- 
posed to have rendered tolerably accurate. 

The fourth Chapter treats of ‘‘ Parliament,” where we have an 
amusing account of a ridiculous contest between the Sees of Canter- 
bury and York for precedence. 

he fifth Chapter is entitled “ The Friar’s Study,” and the sixth 
“ Knowledge.” In these nothing is so remarkable as the author’s 
own peculiar opinions about the influence of scientific knowledge 
upon the community at large. What we have said and shown, how- 
ever, will enable our readers to form a pretty just idea of the prin- 
cipal contents of the work, which, without a question, are calculated 
to render the species of information conveyed attractive to the gene- 
ral reader. The principal contents, we say, thereby meaning the 
greatest number of pages in the book ; but we must at the same 
time state that a very considerable space is wasted in attempts at 
humour and that sort of writing which is intended to make people 
laugh, all which is heavy and ill-timed. Sir Francis, on paper at 
least, is not a wit, though the character of the facts he has to describe, 
and the manners he has to portray, are exceedingly quaint and 
curious ; sO simple and picturesque indeed, as to throw into the 
shade much brighter scintillations of humorous fancy than any to 
which the Keeper of the Records of the Treasury, or Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, has here given birth. We have only to add that our 
author does not write graceful English, a circumstance in respect of 
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taste, which, perhaps, may be accounted for by bearing in mind that 
his literary employment, to a great extent, consists In perusing 
ancient records where the Latin is as crabbed as it is impure. 





Arr. X.—The Wrongs of the Caffre Nation ; a Narrative. By Justus. 
With an appendix containing Lord Glenelg’s despatches to the Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope. London: James Duncan. 


Wherever the Roman conquers he inhabits, was the proud boast 
of antiquity ; wherever the Briton conquers he inhabits, but he 
likewise exterminates. Auferre, trucidare, rapere falsis nominibus 
imperium, atque ubi solitudinem faciant pacem, appellant, is the 
short and expressive summary of British colonial policy. In India, 
in Africa, and America, the strides of the spoiler have been equally 
rapid and resistless ; the superior wisdom and strength of civiliza- 
tion and the advantages of moral pre-eminence, have been system- 
atically directed to the aggrandisement of the intruders, and it isa 
subject of curious speculation to observe a christian sway invariably 
applied to purposes of spoliation, murder, and oppression ; and the 
light of civilization scorching and consuming the helpless barba- 
rians in its course. It has been found easier to butcher than to 
reclaim, to enslave than to civilize the savage,and, so far from 
considering such atrocities as guilty and degrading, we find the 
perpetrators glorying in their achievements, and cheering each other 
forward in the career of devastation. 

In none of our colonial possessions has the systematic oppression 
of the aboriginal inhabitants by harsh and unrelenting injustice, 
and the enlargement of its boundaries by acts of violent spoliation, 
been carried to such an appalling extent as at the Cape, and the 
annals of British rule in South Africa record all that is cruel and 
tragic, and disheartening. It must be written against us, says the 
author of the book before us, that up to the present moment we 
have been a scourge to the aborigines ; that we have, at a very great 
cost to ourselves, stretched out the arm of oppression against our 
neighbours, and with shameless dupery made dishonest treaties, 
which we have dishonestly broken, and by sheer robbery seized 
on a vast extent of territory, which our ignorance of good govern- 
ment has rendered unavailing for any useful purposes, and which, 
even now, is thinly inhabited by a scanty population of unquiet 
settlers. 

The great promontory of the African continent, conspicuous b 
2 range of mountains, received the name of the Cape of Goo 
Hope from a Portuguese navigator, Vasco de Gama, who opened a 
new road to the East Indies by doubling it, in 1497. It was taken 
possession of by the Dutch in 1652, after a fierce struggle with 
the inhabitants, who had previously defeated and slain the first 
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Portuguese viceroy in India, while in the execution of a similar at- 
tempt. The Hottentots were then a numerous and unconquered 
nation, with whom it was necessary to observe the decencies of 
treaties in war or peace, and the portion of territory seized on by 
the Dutch was subsequently secured by the formalities of a treaty. 
For some time, the new settlers lived on amicable terms with their 
barbarian neighbours. In those days they bore testimony to the 
virtues of this peaceful people, by humouring them with the dis- 
tinguishing appellation of ‘‘ Good men.” But the flocks and herds 
of the “‘ good men” presented an object of attraction too strong 
for Dutch cupidity to resist, and it was found much more convenient 
to seize than to purchase them. [Fresh pastures and more numerous 
attendants were requisite for the continually increasing stock ; the 
Hottentots were accordingly expelled from their lands, massacred, 
or reduced to slavery by the armed colonists. Such as escaped 
from their oppressors wandered in the bush, or on the mountains. 
When driven by famine and despair they returned by stealth on 
their oppressors and drove away some portion of their own cattle 
into the wilderness, they were pursued as thieves and massacred or 
enslaven, and thus commenced the frightful history of bloodshed, 
bondage, and unutterahle cruelty which is scarcely terminated at 
this present hour. Beneath the cruelties of their oppressors the 
aborigines speedily wasted away, the rapid diminution of their 
numbers attests the extremity of their suffering, and but for.a re- 
laxation of the yoke during the last twelve years, no trace would 
have remained of this once numerous and happy people. 

In 1774 the Dutch government issued an order for the extirpa- 
tion or seizure of the whole race of bushmen or wandering Hotten- 
tots. This order was executed by ‘* Commandos,” a word of 
bloody import in our South African colony. A Commando is an 
arming of the Boors of the district, sometimes and of late gene- 
rally assisted by the troops of the line, which under the order of the 
provincial magistrates, whose jurisdiction is near the scene of action, 
goes forth to scour the country, to murder, to steal, and to destroy. 
With such instruments we may easily imagine the work of de- 
struction was rapid and complete. Humanity shudders at the cool 
details of sanguinary barbarity forwarded to government by the 
leaders of these hunting parties. The bushmen were surprised 
and slain by hundreds, their women and children carried off into 
slavery, and most horrible of all atrocities, the brains of the infants, 
who were too young to be carried away to bondage, were dashed out 
against the rocks, in order to save powder and shot. The retalia- 
tory vengeance of the hunted savage was frequently rapid and severe. 
The barbarous Boors were stabbed in the fold yard or houghed in 
the fields; they were transfixed with poisoned arrows and their 
cattle driven into the bush. But this only served to whet their 
appetite for blood. 
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‘The poor Bushmen have, consequently, been extii pated, not only in 
separate families here and there, but by whole tribes; extensive districts, 
once peopled with a numerous and happy pastoral race, are now left without 
inhabitants, except where the white intruder is cccasionally to be found, 
occupying farms of ten thousand acres, and enjoying the grim tranquillity of 
undisputed rapine. ‘ If a traveller who had visited South Africa, twenty- 
five years ago, were to take his stand on the banks of the Sunday River, and 
ask what had become of the natives whom he saw there in his former visit ; 
if he were to take his stand aguin on the Fish River, and thus extend his 
views to Caffraria, he might ask the same question ; and were he to take his 
stand upon the snow-mountain, behind Graaf-Reynet, (he would have before 
him a country containing 40,000 square miles), and ask where were the 


various tribes that he saw there twenty-five years ayo, no man could tell 
him where they were !’” 


The species of bondage to which the Hottentots were condemned 
was decidedly more degrading and severe than slavery. ‘They were 
employed in every species of occupation in which slaves are employed, 
and were subject to the same sort of coercion and punishment ; 
they were not so well fed as the slaves, and seldom clad by their 
masters. ‘They were not saleable by the law, and therefore were 
less valuable than the purchased bondman. Hardships and dangers 
to which the owner would never think of exposing his slave property, 
were reserved for the comparatively worthless Hottentot. Mr. 


Barrow, an eye-witness, gives the following picture of their condition 
in 1802. 


“ The Hottentots were a miserable abject race of people, generally living 
in the service of the Boors, who had so many of them that they were thought 
of little value as servants, and were treated more like brute beasts than 
human beings; indeed, the colonists scarcely considered them human. 
They were mostly naked, seldom was one of them to be seen with any other 
clothing than the sheep-skin kaross, together with a piece of jackal’s skin 
for the men, and a wretclied sort of leathern apron for the women, attached 
to a girdle of raw hide, which encircled their loins. Their food was the 
flesh of old ewes, or any animal the Boors expected to die from age. If he 
was short of that, he shot afew quaggas (wild asses) or other game for 
them. Their wages were generally a few strings of glass beads in the year; 
or when the Boor returned from a journey to Cape Town, a tinder-box and 
a knife were considered a reward for faithful services. Perhaps a very obe- 
diant. Hottentot, and more than commonly industrious, got a hei‘er or a couple 
of ewes in the year ; and if by accident any of these poor people happened 
to possess afew cattle, there was often some means fallen upon by the Boor 
to get rid of him, and thus his cattle becomes his master’s. "When a Hot- 
tentot offended a Boor or Booress, he was immediately tied up to the waggon 
wheel, and flogged in the most barbarous manner. Or if the master took 
a serious dislike to any of these ‘uhappy creatures, it was no uncommon 
practice to send out the Hottentot, un some pretended message, and then to 
follow and shoot him on the road; and when thus put out of the way his 


relations durst not make inquiries about him, else they also were severely 
punished.”.... 
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A striking and painfully interesting instance of the injustice and 
cruelty under which the Hottentot groaned, is to be found in the 
evidence of Mr. Parker, a gentleman who went to settle in the 
colony, in the year 1820. 


««* On the 22nd of June, 1820,’ says Mr. Parker, ‘ the Deputy Landdrost 
of Clanwilliam, Mr. Berg, wrote me a letter desiring me ‘to take possession 
of the lands of Varhen’s Fontein, in the district of Clanwilliam, of which 
I could get possession at once. Fortunately, a Moravian missionary was 
at the house of Mr. Berg, a Mr. Marquard, and he said to me, ‘ Mr. Parker, 
the government here are acting on principles totally subversive of Chris- 
tianity. I place implicit confidence in your honour and protection of me, 
for the information which I am now going to give you respecting the unfor- 
tunate natives of this colony,’ alluding to the coloured race. He said, ‘ If 
you will go and see the lands of the Hottentots at Varhen’s Fontein, you 
will be astonished at the industry which they have practised there, the 
beauty of the cultivation, and the comforts which they enjoy.’ I went to 
view this place accordingly, and there was not a more beautifully cultivated 
place in the colony. On my arrival there, the senior Hottentot received me 
at his house, and he said, ‘ You have instructions to take possession of these 
lands and houses, which I have long improved, and in which I have made 
myself happy and comfortable, and I am desired by the government to give 
you possession of them all. Of course,’ he added, ‘ I am bound by the 
precepts of Christianity to obey the powers that be.’—-They were Christian 
Hottentots. I said, ‘ If youobey the powers that be, and give me possession 
of your lands and houses, (there were about fourteen, built comfortably in 
the English style), what will become of you in case I take possession of the 
land?’ He replied, ‘ I shall retire towards the northern regions, and avoid 
all intercourse with Europeans, for after having been here fifty years, and 
endeavouring, through the instruction of the missionaries, to cultivate these 
lands and improve them, and now to be deprived of them in my old age, I 
can have no further confidence in the truths of professing Christians, or their 
conduct.’ He had a large Bible on the table, and he turned to the 13th 
chapter of Romans, and he then said, ‘ Pursuant to these instructions, which 
I consider divine, I will yield to the powers that be, and I beseech you to 
take my lands. I am told you are a Christian: you may be of service here- 
after to me in the wilderness. I am now past seventy years of age; my 
children, grand-children, and great-grand-children, are all Christians—it 
Is AHARD casE.’ Several of the settlers that accompanied me in this visit 
were extremely anzious to get possession of these lands, which in beauty 
of cultivation exceeded anything I had seen in the colony. I told Abraham 
Lwortz, the old Hottentot, and head of the family :—*‘ I have not come here 
to be an instrument of mischief to any human being, and I will not allow 
any of my settlers to disturb you. On the contrary, I shall write to the 
governor, pointing out to his excellency the injustice that is attempted to 
be practised on you, and requesting that you should be confirmed in those 
lands by some legal title, to preserve you from these disturbances.’ I having 
thus refused to disturb the Hottentot, the deputy -landdrost sent an account 
of the circumstance to the governor, when a communication was received 
by the deputy-landdrost, with very strong expressions of indignation against 
myself.” 
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This system of expulsion, plunder, and butchery, pursued by the 
Dutch against the miserable Hottentots, in the early days of the 
colony, has found its parallel in the treatment of the Caffres by 
the English settlers within the last few years. The colonists passed 
the prescribed colonial boundaries, and fixed themselves in habit- 
ations and estates of their own choosing. It was impossible that 
this intrusion on their territory should not provoke the ill-feeling of 
the inhabitants. ‘The new settlers armed themselves to plunder 
the Caffres of their cattle. The Caffres retaliated by seizures of 
colonial cattle, which the former avenge by a commando and a far 
greater booty, to pay themselves for their trouble and to punish the 
savages. But this being found a very inefficient method of providing 
for the security of the eastern settlers, the only expedient which the 
government could devise to terminate the difficulties which the 
violence of its subjects had created, was the extension of the colo- 
nial boundary to a vast distance, and a mandate to ‘* the savages,” 
not to pass the line which it shall please their enemies to name. 
But in order to give the reader a clear idea of the operation of this 
system we must be permitted to give our author’s description of 
the colony. 


‘‘ The British colony of the Cape of Good Hope extends from east to 
west about 700 miles, and from north to south about 300 miles in the 
broadest part. 

“ Dividing the colony into east and west according to the late arrange- 
ments of the Home Government, there are in the western division, the 
districts of Clanwilliam, Beaufort, the Cape District, Stellenbosch, 
Worcester, Swertlendam, and George: in the eastern division, Graaff- 
Reynet, Uitenhage, Somerset, Albany, ‘To these last was added, for a 
short time, the province of Queen Adelaide, a name conferred on that 
territory which the late war had wrested from the Caffres. That pro- 
vince, however, had only an ephemeral existence, for the Home Govern- 
ment had renounced the unrighteous conquest, and given it back to its 
lawful owners. 

“To give some idea of the size of these districts, it may be noticed that 
Uitenhage has 14,928 acres in cultivation, and 1,477,690 acres in pastu- 
rage; Aibany contains 3,072,000 English acres ; Graaff-Reynet, and its 
sub-division, Beaufort, contains 32,000,000 acres,—nearly twice the size 
of Ireland. In all this vast colony there are only 150,000 inhabitants. 

“ The chief town and seat of Government is Cape Town, on the extreme 
western promontory, distant from the new eastern capital, Graham’s 
Town, by the government road, 600 miles. 

“ The rivers to be mentioned in the following narrative we take from 
the west, and so proceed eastward into Caffreland. The first which is of 
importance in this history is the Gamtoos river, entering into the sea a 
little to the west of Algoa Bay and the town of Uitenhage, and about 250 
miles east of Cape ‘'own. Proceeding eastwards, the next historical 
stream is the Sunday river, about 40 miles distant from the Gamtvos ; 
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then about 70 miles farther to the east, the Fish rtver; beyond which, at 
the distance of 30 miles, is the Keiskamma. 

“To understand, therefore, the history of Caffreland, the reader must 
consider the Gamtoos river as the ancient division between the Hotten- 
tots and the Caffres: he must suppose all the country west of that stream 
to have been gradually wrested from the Hottentots, who with their 
territory had also lost their personal liberty, and had been reduced to a 
state of pitiable bondage, leaving the Dutch or the English colonists to 
contend with the Caffres, a warlike and powerful nation, bounding the 
colony to the east, whom it was requisite to dispossess, if the cupidity of 
conquest could not rest satisfied with its western acquisitions, 

« The Batavian Government, in the middle of the last century, issued 
many orders to the eastern settlers of the colony, regulating their conduct 
and dealing towards the Caffres, sometimes prohibiting the Boors from 
entering into Caffreland for the purpose of hunting the elephant, and 
sometimes permitting them. ‘They were, however, determined that there 
should be no regular trade opened with the Caffres, which they frequently 
prohibited under severe penalties. The attention of the government was 
also turned to the eastern boundary of the colony, notapparently so much 
with a view to restrain the Caffres, as to prevent their own people from 
wandering beyond the reach of the colonial tax-gatherer. Thus, in the 
year 1770, they passed the following resolution in council :—* The com- 
mission appointed to fix the boundary of Stellenbosch and Zwellendam 
districts, having found, between the Gamtoos and Fish rivers, several 
families with large flocks of cattle, wandering from one spot to another, 
ata great distance from their own farms, and thereby defrauding the 
revenue, and carrying on an illicit trade with the Caffres, with whom 
they have opened a direct communication, the Council orders the land- 
drost to oblige every person beyond the Gamtoos river to decamp, and 
that every one should graze his cattle on his own place, on pain of con- 
fiscation.” In this order it is clear that they cunsider the Gamtoos (more 
than a hundred miles west of the Fish river) the boundary of the colony ; 
and indeed in various proclamations, dated 1739, 1770, 1774, and 1788, 


the Gamtoos is recognised as the boundary between Caffreland and the 
colony.” 


In 1780, we find the government moving forward the boundar 
from the Gamtoos to the lish River, on the east. Thirty thousand 
square miles of territory were thus added to the colony by a stroke 
of the pen of the governor, Van Plettenberg. The rights of the 
Gonaquas and other independent Hottentot tribes within this 
extensive region, do not appear to have occupied a single thought. 
The Boors were left to deal with them as they had dealt with their 
extinct brethren. The warlike Caffres were treated with more 
respect, and the semblance of a treaty of cession was insisted on by 
the spoilers, and as strenuously denied by the Caffres. The rela- 
tive position of the Caffres and colonists from this period down to 
1835, is briefly sketched in the evidence of Maynier, Landdrost of 
Graaff-Reynet, in 1792, before a parliamentary committee. : 
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«‘ T accompanied the commando which entered Caffraria in 1793,” 
says this intelligent witness, and that for the following reasons : — 


“ Years before I was appointed landdrost, I had made several journeys 
to the eastern and northern limits, and from what fell under my obser- 
vation then, and afterwards during the time I had been landdrost, I was 
convinced that the complaints of the Boors about the Caffre depredations 
were altogether unfounded, and always exaggerated; originating froma 
design to enrich themselves with the cattle they were in the habit of 
taking from the Caffres in the commandos which they were allowed to 
conduct, under no other control than that of officers appointed from their 
number, and consequently having the same object in view. I recollect 
particularly to have witnessed on one of those journeys, the distribution 
of the cattle taken from the Caffres by a commando, under the orders of 
a certain field-commandant, Daniel Kuhn, when the number of the cattle 
taken from the Caffres was computed to be thirty thousand head.” 


Mr. Maynier was thoroughly acquainted with the colonists, and 
he came to the conclusion which every subsequent investigation has 
confirmed, that the commandos were appointed not to punish, but 
to commit robberies, and that the plea of Caffre depredations was 
set up to conceal the cupidity and rapine of the colonists. 

This view of the case is officially confirmed by a proclamation of 
Lord Macartney, who was governor in 1798. 


“* Whereas no exact limits have hitherto been marked out respecting 
the proper boundaries between this colony, the Caffres and the Bosjesmen ; 
and in consequence of such limits not being regularly ascertained, several 
of the inhabitants in the mure distant parts of this settlement have untted 
in injuring the peaceful possessors of those countries, and under pretence 
of bartering cattle with them, reduced the wretched natives to misery and 
want, which at length compels them to the cruel necessity of having 
recourse to robbery and various other irregularities in order to support 
life....Ido therefore declare the Great Fish River to be the proper 
boundary between this colony and the Caffres,’ ” 


Now taking into consideration that alarge population ‘ of the 
peaceful possessors of those countries,” inhabiting the tract between 
the Sunday and the Fish River, must have been ejected to give 
effect to his proclamation, the fixing of the new boundary seems at 
the least a very equivocal remedy for the disorders he so feelingly 
describes. The interests of the lawful possessors living west of the 
Fish River do not seem to have engaged a thought, accordingly 
some fourteen years after the date of this proclamation they were 
forcibly ase and driven beyond the Fish River. 

In 1821, Captain Stockenstrom, with Lieutenants Bonamy and 
Setch, were employed by government to make a survey of the 
northern and north-eastern boundaries. They discovered that 
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nature had evidently determined that the Swarto River, at its junc- 
tion with the Sea Cow River, should be the boundary of the colony 
in that direction—in other words that 48,750 square miles should 
be added to the colonial territory. Five years afterwards, we find 
the commissioners of inquiry stating, “ that all the kraals of the 
Bushmen have been removed within these tracts, and the whole of 
their children are now in the service of the Boors.” The expulsion 


of the Caffres from the tract between the Sunday and Fish River 
is thus described by Justus :— 


‘«¢ As the hunger for Caffre-land increased, and as the means of makin 
the seizure now seemed ‘ practicable,’ and as the colonists felt themselves 
fully able to drive out the lawful proprietors, they employed another sort of 
language shortly before they made the attack. In the latter part of 1811, 
a proclamation appeared, declaring the Caffres to be ‘ irreclaimable, barba- 
rous, and perpetual enemies, whilst the conduct of the colonists was set 
forth as most unoffending towards ‘ those faithless and unrelenting disturbers 
of peace,’ and orders were issued for the utter expulsion of every Caffre 
who might. be found west of the Fish River. 

«« At the time the commando assembled to accomplish this object, it was 
in the summer, when their crops of vegetables were fit for using. It isa 
curious fact, that the Caffres had purchased the territory between the Fish 
and Sunday River of the Gonaquas, so that these ‘ irreclaimable, barbarous’ 
savages, had set an example of honesty, which their Christian oppressors 
were little disposed to follow; they had occupied the land the greater part 
of a century, and were living mixed with the Gonaquas, for the territory 
was still large enough for the two tribes, so that the Gonaquas had sold a 
right of entry to the Caffres, but had not themselves removed to make way 
for the new comers, But Gonaquas and Caffres were both now to retire 
before the civilized and Christian foe, and to the amount of 20,000 souls 
were forcibly driven out of the country, leaving much of their cattle behind 
them, and all their huts and villages in flames, in which incendiary work, 
as well as in trampling down the fields of corn, and other crops of native 
culture, the troops were employed for several weeks together. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that all this havoc was committed without blood- 
shed; the Caffres were shot indiscriminately, men as well as women, 
wherever they were found lingering in the country, unwilling to leave their 
homes, and to obey the commands of their cruelenemy. Urgently did the 
Caffre chiefs plead the hardship of abandoning their crops of maize and 
millet, which were at that time nearly ripe, and the loss of which would 
subject them toa year of famine. Not a day’s delay was allowed them, 
the enemy was a stranger to pity, and was in haste to take possession. 

“The following entry, from Mr. Hart’s journal, will shew the barbarity 
of this warfare :—‘ Sunday, Jan. 12, 1812, at noon, Commandant Stolly 
went out with two companies to look for the chief Slambi, but saw nothin 
of him; they met only with a few Caffres, men and women, whom they 
shot. About sunset five Caffres were seen at a distance, one of whom came 
to the camp with a message from Slambi’s son (Dushani), requesting per- 
mission to remain until the harvest was over, and that then he, if his father 
would not, would go over the Fish River quietly. The messenger knew 
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nothing about Slambi, or would say nothing of him. However, after having 
been put in trons, and fastened on awheel, witha leather thong about his 
neck, he said that if the commando went with him before day-light, he 
would bring them upon two hundred Caffres asleep.’ It would appear 
incredible, and almost impossible, that they should thus have seized and 
put on the rack the envoy of a native prince, if similar atrocities had not 
subsequently been enacted by the colonists; proving too certainly that any 
crime may have been committed by these oppressors of ‘ irreclaimable 
savages.’ The party that thus maltreated the envoy of Dushani, was under 
the command of Captain Fraser, and set out next morning with their cap- 
tive bound, to find ‘ the Caffres asleep ;’ but the poor fellow was faithful to 
his country, and so misled the commando, about four hundred and sixty 
strong, that they never found a single Caffre under his guidance. Nothing 
is said of his fate, but we can hardly suppose that he was not put to death, 
and if without torture we may be thankful. 

“The principal chiefs that suffered by this expulsion were Slambi and 
Congo. Congo, who was dying of a mortal disease, and unable to rise from 
his mat, was butchered by a party of Boors, under circumstances of great 
barbarity. Slambi lost his territory, and lived to a great age to experience 
repeatedly the further aggressions and outrages of his Christian neighbours. 

‘¢ There are, however, other circumstances attending this tragedy, which 
make it peculiarly painful. The military system of the frontier having as 
yet not been established, there had been nothing hitherto to prevent the 
Boors passing into Caffreland beyond the Sunday River, excepting the 
edicts of the colonial government, which they had never regarded. Conse- 
quently, several Boors had fixed themselves here and there in this territory, 
wherever they found room sufficient for their herds, and as they could make 
their lodgments without curtailing their neighbour's pasture land, they had 
lived amongst the Caffres and Gonaquas i in a sort of friendly relation, which 
seems wonderful when compared with the murderous hatred that prevailed 
ever afterwards. But, in fact, till the second possession of the colony by 
the English, the Boors never seem to have considered themselves able to 
overpower the Caffres, and indeed, in the year 1798, in an attempt to try 
their strength in a commando, they were thorougly defeated, and driven 
back into the colony with shame. ‘Their captain, Van der Welt, was killed 
on that occasion. But now that they were backed bya more vigorous and 
military government, they disdained to live any longer in partnership of 
the land with the Caffres, and would be contented with nothing short of a 
total expulsion of their neighbours. As this expulsion was to be effected 
with such severity that not a single native was to be left behind, it of neces- 
sity broke up many a friendly connexion existing between the colonists 
and the Caffres, for it was impossible that the two nations should have lived 
for many years intermixed, without having given rise to some intimacy, and 
without drawing into some friendly connexion the colonists and the coloured 
race. In what way these friendships were thus violently terminated, we 
may see by the following s pathetic extracts :— 

«Tt is something difficult, says Mr. Moodie, ‘ to account for the cruel 
measure of driving out so many of those unfortunate people, who had lived 
for many years with the inbabitants, who had forgot their savage habits, and 
even their language, who had acquired habits which made them dependent 
upon the cclony. ‘T'he most hvart-rending scenes occurred upon this expul- 
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sion, and the simple but emphatic argument of these half-reclaimed savages, 
just about to be replunged into barbarism, and turned into our bitterest 
and most dangerous enemies, may at once slew us something of their native 
state, and yield us an instructive lesson for the future. The old men said— 
‘we have been with you fifteen or twenty years, we are your friends, we 
have watched your cattie, when they were taken away by our countrymen 
we have followed them, reclaimed them from te captors and brought them 
back; our wives have cultivated your gardens; our children and yours 
speak the same language ; if the chiefs receive us, it will only be till we 
have a number of cattle, when they will kill us and take them to themselves,’ 
The young men prayed at least to remain until they could earn cattle 
euough to purchase them wives, and asked where now they could procure 
their tobacco, their iron, their beads, or a bit of bread. These are not ficti- 
tious pleas put into their mouths for effect, they are the expressions of these 
poor people, which have been a hundred times repeated to me. I will ven- 
ture to relate a single instance :—In 1812, when the commando was sweep- 
ing the country, a Boor of the name of De Witt told his Caffre servant, ‘I 
have an order from the field-cornet to send you to yourcountry.’ ‘To my 
country ? this is my country. 1 have been fourteen years in your service, 
you are my father; your wife is my mother; I have never been in Caffre- 
land except to bring back your cattle, I will have no other country.’ The 
order was repeated without effect, by the field-cornet himself. ‘No! you 
may shoot me upon the spot, for I will not leave it.” The field-cornet, 
laying aside his gun, and taking his samboch, beat the poor wretch until he 
went off into the woods, whence his master heard him howling, as he ex- 
pressed it, for the remainder of the day. For some time, in defiance of the 
barbarian order which subjected him to death, he returned every night to 
his master to beg a little food; but finding no chance of relaxation of his 
sentence, he adopted the last advice of his master to return to his former 
country, ‘and never cross the Fish River whilst an Englishman is in the 
land.’ I know not where, in the annals of tyranny, one could meet with 
an anecdote more affecting than this—a faithful servant loving his master 
and mistress, looking up to them as his parents, and enjoying their esteem 
and good will, is by dint of scourging driven out of the country, and perma- 
nently separated from his friends, merely because he is of the Caffre nation, 
not one of which it suited the conscience of the oppressors to see within 
the newly acquired territory.’ 

“ Mrs. Gardener, a resident in the Uitenhage district, from the year 1793 
to the year 1825, has given ample testimony to the fidelity of the Caffres, 
and their usefulness as servants before this expulsion. ‘I recollect,’ says 
she, ‘the expulsion of the Caffres and Ghonas, and particularly remember 
that my brother-in-law, Dupré, lost on that occasion the services of a very 
faithful family of Ghonas, who had long resided with him, and who were 
very desirous of remaining, but were driven with others into Caffraria. The 
Caffre tribes of Slambi, Congo, oli, and Jaloosi, were settled in Zureveldt, 
(Albany,) and some of the farmers occupied lands between their kraals; 
amongst others, my father remained at his place, Cormie, and was sur- 
rounded by nine different kraals. During this period the farmers were in 
the habit, if they lost cattle, to apply to the chief of the kraal to which the 
depredators were traced, and when the cattle were discovered they were 
restored by the chief, and the depredators were sometimes beaten by orcer 
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of the chief. If the cattle had been killed, there was an equivalent given, 
either from the stock of the depredator or his family. Cattle which had 
been stolen were sometimes traced by the Caffres, who were in the service 
of the Boors. They generally engaged in service for a year, but frequently 
remained much longer, and after revisiting the country they often returned 
to the service of the same master. 

“* Their men were the best herdsmen to be obtained, and the women 
were disposed to work very hard, from being accustomed to it.’ 

* After the expulsion of 1812 began, whatis called ‘ the military system,’ 
that is, the new boundary was guarded by military posts, and orders were 
given to shoot every Caffre to the west of the Fish River. ‘ It was ordered,’ 
says Captain Dundas, ‘ that the Caffres who were on the right bank of the 
Fish River, should be followed up and shot, and many, 1 have reason to 
believe, were shot.’ 


**Colonel Graham commanded the expedition by which the Caffres 
were expelled from their country ; Lieutenant-Colonel Arbuthnot, Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Lyster, and Major Cuyler were also employed in this 
service.” 


The next care of the government was to allure settlers to the 
newly-acquired territory. A proclamation issued, offering a tract 
of four thousand acres, in perpetual quit-rent, to every family who 
should comply with the conditions specified ; not fewer than four 
families were to form a location. The loan places in the Zureveldt 
being annulled at the same time, several Boors availed themselves 
of the offer, but were soon too happy to be able to retire into the 
interior from the depredations of the late proprietors. The Caffres 
were too severe tax-gatherers, or rather black-mail levyers, and the 
Zureveldt remained a waste. In 1817, fresh attempts were made 
by Lord Charles Somerset, and, by way 2f striking terror into the 
Caffre borderers, a commando was despatched against Slambi, 
which mulcted him in two thousand head of cattle. But the remedy 
increased the disease, and military posts were found an insufficient 
protection against the exasperated Caffres. 

In 1817, Lord Charles Somerset visited the frontier and sought 
an interview with Gaika, the great chief of the Western Amakose, 
through the medium of the missionary, Mr. Williams, who was 
instructed to inform Gaika that the governor conferred on him the 
honour and title of Chief of his nation, and was anxious to have an 
interview with him on high matters of state. Gaika replied he was 
much obliged to his Lordship, and begged ‘ he would accept the 
same honour from himself.” This was an ironical sneer at the 
attempt of the governor to make him responsible for the conduct of 
the whole nation, totally regardless of the other chiefs. After much 
hesitation, Gaika was at length prevailed on to meet his Lordship, 
and was brought to agree that he would be responsible for the 
cattle stolen from the colony, although he insisted there were other 
chiefs independent of him and beyond his control. A bartering 
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commerce was then agreed on, between the colonists and Caffres, 
to be conducted by two fairs, to be held on the boundary line twice 
a year. 

The new made king of Caffraria soon shewed himself every inch 
a king, and by his insolent airs of superiority made himself ob- 
noxious to his brother chiefs. They confederated to punish his 
insolence. A battle was fought between the Buffalo and the Debe 
rivers, and Gaika was defeated and driven back upon-his English 
allies. In 1818, Colonel Brereton was sent into Caffreland, at the 
head of a powerful force, to reinstate Gaika and punish the refrac- 
tory chiefs. The inhabitants of the villages were slaughtered, and 
23,000 head of cattle were seized on by, Gaika’s friends, as they said, 
to indemnify him for his losses, but really to enrich the ever-hungry 
and rapacious colony. The words of the Caffre chief, Pedeeadie 
scribing these events are brief and impressive. ‘ They took a 
great many cattle from Slambi’s tribe, and shot a great man 
people. Gaika only got a few old cows, and the government too 
all the fat cows and the fat oxen. Gaika brought all these troubles 
upon him for having joined the English government.” 

To add to Gaika’s misfortunes, a commando conducted by Major 
Fraser, returning from a successful enterprize against Slambi’s tribe, 
fell upon the people of their new ally on the Kat, Koonap and 
Kovoem rivers. Fraser pretended he did not know they were 
Gaika’s people, but as he was present at the interview between the 
chief and the governor on the Kat river, this proved but a shallow 
subterfuge. 

The effect of Colonel Brereton’s expedition and the abduction of 
the immense booty, was an invasion of the colony by the irritated 
Caffres. Ten thousand warriors took the field under the guidance 
of Makanna the celebrated prophet of the Amakose, and Dushani, 
the eldest son of Slambi. By the energy of his character, the force 
of his talents, and the power of an impetuous and tragical eloquence, 
Makanna had raised himself from an humble station, beyond the 
high hereditary chiefs of the nation. He was a religious reformer, 
as well as a patriot and a warrior, and had he put less faith in mi- 
racles, and more in the art of war, by making his attack by night, 
it is probable that Graham’s town would have fallen into his hands. 
As it was, though the Caffres fought bravely, they could not resist 
the English artillery, and they fled leaving fourteen hundred of their 
countrymen dead upon the field. ‘The victorious troops and burgher 
militia followed close upon the routed army. The country was 


ravaged, the villages burnt, and the women and children shot b 
the invaders. Thirty thousand head of cattle were taken back to 
the colony. 

The prophet Makanna, understanding that a price was set upon 
his head, had the magnanimity to surrender himself as a sacrifice 
for his fellow-countrymen, merely stipulating that his life should be 
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spared. On entering the camp he said, “‘ People say that I have 
occasioned this war, let me see whether my delivering myself up to 
the conquerors will restore peace to my country.” He then delivered 
an oration to the British officers of such force and eloquence that it 
drew tears from some of his auditors. He was condemned to work 
in irons in the slate quarries of Robben Island, and was drowned in 
attempting to escape. The severities exercised on this extraor- 
dinary man, whose magnanimity and noble bearing might have 
merited a better fate, were, in the last degree, disgraceful to the 
British nation. 

In October, 1819, Gaika and Lord Charles Somerset met once 
more in conference, and after some discussion it was agreed that 
the boundery line should be taken from a high peak, situated at the 
sources of the Chumie and Keiskamma rivers, and run westward 
on the ridge between the Kat river sources and the Chumie river 
sources. ‘This district, thirty miles broad, and seventy miles long, 
was called the neutral territory; and it was understood that it should 
remain a solitude between the Colony and Caffreland, in order to 
keep the neighbours wide apart. 

This agreement, which appears to have been entirely on one side, 
was called the treaty of 1819. It was verbal and by double inter- 
pretation. An unwilling assent was wrung from Gaika; the entire 
territory did not belong to him, and the other Caffre chiefs were not 
consenting parties, because the government refused to nogociate 
with any body but Gaika. Theevidence of Tzatzoe, the Caffre 
chief, is very clear upon this point. 


“* Had the ground been given by the Caffres to the English >—No. 

“Had the ground been taken away from the Caffres by the English? 
— Yes, the Caffres never gave the ground tothe English, but the English 
took the ground. 

*«« Did the English consider that the ground belonged to them ?—If the 
Caffres had given the ground away to the English, they should have called 
them all together, and the chiefs should have said, ‘“* We give this ground 
to the English,” or the English should have said, ‘‘ We take this ground 
from you to-day.’ ” 


Captain Stockenstrom admitted that the facts of the case stood 
thus: the English interfered in a quarrel between Gaika and the 
other Caffre tribes, they made an inroad into the Caffre country 
and took from them a considerable quantity of cattle, that that led 
to an incursion on their part on the colony, and then having 
chosen to consider Gaika as the only responsible chief, they ob- 
tained his unwilling and reluctant consent to this sacrifice of this 
rich district of land, so that in consequence of their own inter- 
ference, they obtained a considerable quantity of the personal pro- 
perty of those natives and a large space of territory. He further 
adds, ‘‘ I am decidedly of opinion that Gaika would not have 
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parted with that territory if it had not been under an apprehension 
that he could not avoid it.” 

The toils of European diplomacy were spun around the Caffre 
chief, and he endeavoured in vain to extricate himself from the 
deadly web. Indeed, diplomacy is but a gentle term for what 
assumes the colours of the darkest political dishonesty. In this 
science the governors of the colony have shown themselves con- 
summate adepts. In the private instructions of Lord Charles 
Somerset to Colonel Wade, a most ardent partizan for strong mea- 
sures before the expedition into Caffreland, we find this passage : 


«Tt will be your object to protect and strengthen Gaika, by concert- 
ing with him, and estabiishing his own immediate residence so near to a 
strong post of ours, adequately secured, (for, in intercourse with savages, 
it is always essential to exert the greatest vigilance,) to be chosen by you, 
as shall protect him from personal danger, and, at the same time, admit 
of his gradually exerting himself to regain the ground he has lost. What- 
ever, therefore, he may want, and we can conveniently supply him with, 
should be given to him; and the chiefs who are in his interest, or who 
can be brought over to it, should be, as far as possible, by promises and 
conciliatory presents, induced to give him their support.’ 

“His Lordship then desires that Mr. Brownlee, the missionary, should 
be located near Gaika, as a sort of envoy, chaplain, and spy, or, as his 
Lordship most delicately terms it, ‘ a confidential person ;’ and, further, 
intimates his wish to have Gaika’s sons educated in the colony.” 


After the expedition his Lordship writes thus :— 


*** By the occupation of strong permanent posts in the ceded territory, 
containing each a force sufficient for aggression, it is not to be doubted but 
that Gaika and his suburdinate chiefs may be controlled. It has been 
agreed, that, as soon as the next full moon arrives, Gaika and his people 
shall remove from the Kakaberg, behind the Chumie. It will be essential, 
previous to your withdrawing the troops, that you seek an interview with 
Gaika, and inform him, that, as he is now the recognized chief of all the 
country between the colonial boundary and Hintza’s territories, it is from 
him the colonial government will exact satisfaction, if depredations are 
committed on the colony; and that a force sufficient for the object, will 
be constantly at hand to enforce my orders on this head ; that, therefore, 
tt will not avail him to say that his infertcr chiefs do not attend to his 
tnjuncttons ; he must control them, and point out the depredators, who 
will be punished with exemplary severity.’ ” 


After having thus successfully swindled the Caffre chief out of 
3000 square miles of the richest territory, after repeated solemn pro- 
testations that neither Caffres nor whites were to inhabit it, and 
that the Great Fish River was still to remain the boundary of the 
colony, the government next proceeded to the appropriation of the 
ceded, no longer the neutral territory. In 1820, the House of 
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spared. On entering the camp he said, ‘‘ People say that I have 
occasioned this war, Jet me see whether my delivering myself up to 
the conquerors will restore peace to my country.” He then delivered 
an oration to the British officers of such force and eloquence that it 
drew tears from some of his auditors. He was condemned to work 
in irons in the slate quarries of Robben Island, and was drowned in 
attempting to escape. The severities exercised on this extraor- 
dinary man, whose magnanimity and noble bearing might have 
merited a better fate, were, in the last degree, disgraceful to the 
British nation. 

In October, 1819, Gaika and Lord Charles Somerset met once 
more in conference, and after some discussion it was agreed that 
the boundery line should be taken from a high peak, situated at the 
sources of the Chumie and Keiskamma rivers, and run westward 
on the ridge between the Kat river sources and the Chumie river 
sources. This district, thirty miles broad, and seventy miles long, 
was called the neutral territory; and it was understood that it should 
remain a solitude between the Colony and Caffreland, in order to 
keep the neighbours wide apart. 

This agreement, which appears to have been entirely on one side, 
was called the treaty of 1819. It was verbal and by double inter- 
pretation. An unwilling assent was wrung from Gaika; the entire 
territory did not belong to him, and the other Caffre chiefs were not 
consenting parties, because the government refused to nogociate 
with any body but Gaika. Theevidence of Tzatzoe, the Caffre 
chief, is very clear upon this point. 


“* Had the ground been given by the Caffres to the English ?>—No. 

“* Had the ground been taken away from the Caffres by the English ? 
— Yes, the Caffres never gave the ground tothe English, but the English 
took the ground. , 

«« Did the English consider that the ground belonged to them ?—If the 
Caffres had given the ground away to the English, they should have called 
them all together, and the chiefs should have said, ** We give this ground 
to the English,” or the English should have said, ‘‘ We take this ground 
from you to-day.’ ” 


Captain Stockenstrom admitted that the facts of the case stood 
thus: the English interfered in a quarrel between Gaika and the 
other Caffre tribes, they made an inroad into the Caffre country 
and took from them a considerable quantity of cattle, that that led 
to an incursion on their part on the colony, and then having 
chosen to consider Gaika as the only responsible chief, they ob- 
tained his unwilling and reluctant consent to this sacrifice of this 
rich district of land, so that in consequence of their own inter- 
ference, they obtained a considerable quantity of the personal pro- 
perty of those natives and a large space of territory. He further 
adds, ‘“‘ I am decidedly of opinion that Gaika would not have 
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| parted with that territory if it had not been under an apprehension ff 
| that he could not avoid it.” 

The toils of European diplomacy were spun around the Caffre 
chief, and he endeavoured in vain to extricate himself from the 
deadly web. Indeed, diplomacy is but a gentle term for what 
assumes the colours of the darkest political dishonesty. In this , 
science the governors of the colony have shown themselves con- | 
summate adepts. In the private instructions of Lord Charles 
Somerset to Colonel Wade, a most ardent partizan for strong mea- 
sures before the expedition into Caffreland, we find this passage : 


«Tt will be your object to protect and strengthen Gaika, by concert- 
ing with him, and establishing his own immediate residence so near to a 
strong post of ours, adequately secured, (for, in intercourse with savages, | 
it is always essential to exert the greatest vigilance,) to be chosen by you, 
as shall protect him from personal danger, and, at the same time, admit 
of his gradually exerting himself to regain the ground he has lost. What- 
ever, therefore, he may want, and we can conveniently supply him with, | 
should be given to him; and the chiefs who are in his interest, or who h | 
can be brought over to it, should be, as far as possible, by promises and if 
conciliatory presents, induced to give him their support.’ 

“His Lordship then desires that Mr. Brownlee, the missionary, should 
be located near Gaika, as a sort of envoy, chaplain, and spy, or, as his 
Lordship most delicately terms it, ‘a confidential person ;’ and, further, 
intimates his wish to have Gaika’s sons educated in the colony.” 


After the expedition his Lordship writes thus :— 


*«* By the occupation of strong permanent posts in the ceded territory, 
containing each a force sufficient for aggression, it is not to be doubted but 
that Gaika and his subordinate chiefs may be controlled. It has been 
agreed, that, as soon as the next full moon arrives, Gaika and his people 1 
shall remove from the Kakaberg, behind the Chumie. It will be essential, 4 
previous to your withdrawing the troops, that you seek an interview with 
Gaika, and inform him, that, as he is now the recognized chief of all the 
country between the colonial boundary and Hintza’s territories, it is from | 
him the colonial government will exact satisfaction, if depredations are 
committed on the colony; and that a force sufficient for the object, will ‘ 
be constantly at hand to enforce my orders on this head ; that, therefore, | 
tt will not avail him to say that his infertcr chiefs do not attend to his 
tnjuncttons ; he must control them, and point out the depredators, who 
will be punished with exemplary severity.’ ” 
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After having thus successfully swindled the Caffre chief out of 
3000 square miles of the richest territory, after repeated solemn pro- 
: testations that neither Caffres nor whites were to inhabit it, and 
that the Great Fish River was still to remain the boundary of the | 
, colony, the government next proceeded to the appropriation of the 


ceded, no longer the neutral territory. In 1820, the House of } 
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Commons voted a sum for emigration, and 6000 Scotch settlers 
were to be poured into the colony. The ceded territory seemed 
peculiarly appropriate for their reception. On his departure for 
England, Lord Charles Somerset left instructions with the acting 
governor, Sir Rufane Donkin, that he might consider himself 

erfectly justified in locating settlers on this territory. Colonel 
Bird, the colonial secretary, was of a different opinion, and appealed 
to the treaty. A discussion then arose on the terms of a treaty 
which had never been reduced to writing, and Gaika was once 
more summoned to the province of the governor to expound the 
meaning of an agreement, the validity of which he had never recog. 
nized. The mockery of a conference was gone through, and it was 
agreed that the government should have the right of locating people 


in the territory. 


‘* This then,” exclaims our author, ‘‘ was the history of the ‘ neutral,’ 
now transformed into ‘ ceded’ territory. The Caffres were all violently 
driven out of their lands, the chiefs Slambi and Dushani, Eno, Habanna, 
Congo, Kama, and Pato, Botman, and many others, were hunted over the 
Kei River at the point of the bayouet, stiipped of all their worldly possessions, 
with their houses reduced to ashes, and all their standing crops utterly 
ruined ; and thus were they cast on the mercy and pity of the kindred tribes 
into whose territory they were now thrust as unwelcome visitants. 

** Hitherto, as far as we know, the colonial government had been acting 
on its own responsibility, had been exhibiting its own morals, but in the 
year 1831, Lord Goderich, ina despatch to Sir G. L. Cole, thus authenticated 
the breach of treaty, and thus consummated our national disgrace. 

“« The consideration of this subject,’ says his Lordship, * has led me to 
think that the lands of the ceded territory might henceforth be appropriated 
to general purposes of settlement. I collect from the accounts which have 
reached my office, that all the lands within the ancient limits of the colony, 
which are considered adapted to the purposes of agriculture, have already 
been disposed of, and this is a fact so well known, that tt has deterred many 
respectabl2 persons from emigrating from this country to the colony. It 
is also presumed, that there are many colonists who would be glad to transfer 
their industry and their capital to lands capable of yielding more profitable 
returns. For these reasons, I am of opinion that it will be proper to make 
arrangements for locating respectable settlers in the ceded territory.’ 

‘“ The cool intrepidity and gravity of language in which this act of spoli- 
ation and infraction of treaty is recommended, could hardly be equalled in 
the annals of political immorality.” 


The extent and rapidity of Gaika’s calamities disgusted him with 
colonial friendship, and he fell back upon that of his brother chiefs. 
This was highly offensive to Lord Charles Somerset, and he gave 
orders to seize him at his residence and bring him captive to 
the colony ; the chief narrowly escaped in disguise. Had the plan 
succeeded, another Caffre war would have been the result of this 
stroke of treachery. The colonists remonstrated. When, says Mr. 
Pringle, Lord Charles was called upon, 
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‘« By his Majesty's commissioners to reply to the complaints of the Albany 
settlers to Earl Bathurst, upon this, among many other injurious acts, 
peremptorily denied all knowledge of the transaction. ‘ The seizing of 
Gaika,’ he says, ‘ I never heard of, until I read it in this tissue of falsehood.’ 
But what shall be said of this assertion of his Lordship’s, when I add, that 
when the commissioners afterwards discovered the letter in his own hand- 
writing, at Graham’s Town, directing this attack upon Gaika, he boldly de- 
fended the measure, and only expressed his regret that it had not succeeded. 
Colonel Bird has, in his pamphlet, published extracts from other letters of 
his Lordship, proving that the plan was his. 

‘‘ The passage in which Lord Charles Somerset acknowledges the plot, 
(having, at first, flatly denied it,) is in these words :—‘* With regard to the 
attack upon Gaika, «¢ is to be regretted that it was not so judiciously planned 
by Lieut. Col. Scott, as to ensure the success of the object in waking it. The 
orders given Lieut. Col. Scott tended at all times to conciliate the Caffres, 
but when it was necessary to punish them, to do so effectually, and to leave 
no chance of failure.”’ 

“ This, then, makes the story of this alliance complete ; there did but want 
this crowning outrage to give it a charactcr of enormity which, though it 


might be equalled, could not be surpassed.” 


Gaika died of a broken heart, and bequeathed to his son Macomo, 
a high-spirited and talented chief, a legacy of misfortune. This 
chief, with his tribes, continued to occupy a rich tract of land, ex- 
tending along the Kat River, part of the territory, ceded by the pre- 
tended treaty with his father Gaika: by the testimony of Colonel 
Somerset, it appears that he and his people were very quiet and had 
given great assistance in preventing depredations. But the Kat 
River territory was important for a frontier defence ; and in May, 
1829, Macomo and his people were expelled with a cruelty that must 
leave indelible disgrace on the character of the British name. 


* W. Gisborne, Esq., a gentleman who was travelling in the colony at the 
time, thus narrates the story :—‘ Macomo’s country was taken by actual 
violence against his will. I do not know the extent of it, but it must be 
many miles each way. I accompanied one of the military parties as a friend 
of the officers, when they were sent into it. I think the military was 
divided into three or four parties, who were in it for two days, going about 
the country and destroying the villages ; and the country was so extensive 
that our party had no communication with any other. Tie other parties 
were sufficiently far from us not to be aware they were in the country, 
except by seeing the smoke of the villages burning ; and it was only on 
the evening of the second day we joined them again, so that the country 
must have been many miles each way inextent. It was very good pasture- land 
at the time it was taken. It was said to be the best land in that part of the 
country. It was spoken of at the time as being a avery great acquisition, 
and the best situation for the colonists. ‘The party of military I accom- 
panied went into the country ; they met with no opposition ; they founda 
number of people, who immediately fled into the woods. They captured 
all the cattle they saw feeding, and burnt every village and every house 
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which came within their range. We had no communication with any 
Caffres at the time, except with one man, who had got on the other side of 
a rocky ravine while a village was burning. He called out ,to us in the 
Caffre language, which was explained to us by an interpreter, and asked us 
why we were burning his house ; and it seemed difficult to make a reply ; 
—there was a general silence throughout the party.’ 

“ An army of marauders struck dumb by conscience ! 

‘*¢ Mr. Ross, the missionary, who was then a resident in the chief's coun- 
trv, wrote an indignant letter to Colonel Somerset, setting forth the 
wickedness of thus driving out the chief and his people from their lands and 
habitations. It was a letter such as is rarely addressed to persons in 
authority in that realm of despotism, and it led to an angry interview with 
Sir Lowrie Cole, who, in mningled wrath and fear, accused Mr. Ross of in- 
tending to excite a commotion by publishing the letter he had written. In 
spite of the anger of the governor, Mr. Ross, nothing daunted with the 
frowns and threats of authority, wrote a second letter on the same subject, 
and in astyle equally unpalatable to those who are accustomed to see their 
arbitrary commands implicitly obeyed. There is little doubt that this unex- 
pected resistance compelled the ejecturs to pause in their proceedings, not 
indeed so as to make them undo their act of spoliation, but to change the 
destination of the territory they had thus unlawfully seized. The Kat River 
valley had doubtless been intended as a present to those insatiate robbers 
the Boors; but now it became expedient to mitigate the bitterness of injus- 
tice with some infusion of the sweets of philanthropy, and therefore, about 
three months afterwards, it was determined to make the Kat River valleya 
settlement for the Hottentots, and thus to stop the mouth of watchful 
Cerberus with some sop of humanity.” 


The defence attempted to be set up by the colonial authorities, was 
confined to a general charge of depredations committed and trea- 
ties broken, which was refuted by the evidence of their own func- 
tionaries. Colonel Cox, Dr. Read, and Dr. Phillip, all concur in 
ascribing to Macomo a high sense of honour as well as activity, in- 
telligence, and a wish to put a stop to depredations ; and even the 
neighbouring Boors’ men,who generally loudly complain of the thefts 
of the Caffres, in order to enrich themselves by commandos, did in 
this instance exculpate Macomo, and even lament his removal. 

In June, 1830, Seko, a prince of the royal blood of Caffreland, 
brother to Slambi, the uncle of Gaika, was murdered by a com- 
mando under circumstances peculiarly revolting. Field Cornet 
Erasmus was despatched with a party of armed Boors to search for 
colonial cattle in the kraals and hamlets belonging to Seko. Not 
finding what they wanted, they drove off all the cattle within their 
reach. Seko, with some unarmed followers, was allowed to accom- 
pany them to Fort Wiltshire, to represent the hardship of his case 
to the commandant. On the way the party fell in with some of the 
Caffre proprietors of the cattle, who followed the retiring herd to a 
woody ravine, and then one of them gave a peculiar whistle, on 
hearing which the cattle are trained to wheel round and set off at 
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full speed. The whole herd wheeled round and dashed upon the 


commando, Seko, and his attendants. The word to fire was given, 
and Seko with six of his men were shot dead upon the spot. 

On his return to the colony, Erasmus represented to the com- 
missioner that the Caffres had resisted the capture of the cattle, and 
that he was obliged to order the Boors to fire. Stockenstrom, how- 
ever, soon discovered the real facts of the case, and forwarded a 
statement of them to government ; but all investigation was at the 
time refused, partly to thwart Stockenstrom, and partly to shield 
Erasmus, who was a true disciple of the Somerset school. 

Tyalie, the brother of Macomo, had kept his station on the east 
bank of the Munkasana, a stream which runs into the Kat, and 
which separated him from the new settlement of the Hottentots. 

Macomo, after his expulsion in 1829, retired to the banks of the 
Chumie, In November, 1833, the two brothers were expelled from 
their settlements, by the orders of Colonel Wade, the acting 
governor before the arrival of Sir Benjamin D’Urban. 

The Caffres were obliged to quit their gardens and their corn 
cropsand pumpkins. No cause was assigned for the removal. The 
remonstrance of the chief in a letter to Dr. Philip is convincing 


and affecting. 


“ «As I and my people have been driven back over the Chumie without 
being informed why, I should be glad to know from the government what 
evil we have done. I was only told that we must retire over the Chumie, 
but for what reason I was not informed. Both Stockenstrom and Somerset 
agreed that I and my people should live west of the Chumie, as well as east 
of it without being disturbed : when shall I and my people be able to get 
rest? When my father, Gaika, was living, he reigned over the whole land 
from the Fish River to the Kei, but since the day he refused to assist the 
Buors against the English he hast lost more than one half the country by 
them. My father was always the best friend of the English Government, 
though he was a loser by them. My poor people feel much their loss, not 
only of their grazing ground, without which we cannot live, but also of our 
corn, some of which is a considerable height ; but all this we must abandon. 
I have lived peaceably with my people west of Chumie ever since I have 
been allowed by Stockenstrom and Somerset to live there in my own coun. 
try. When any of my people stole from the colonists, I have returned what 
was stolen. |] have even returned the cattle which the people of other 
kraals have stolen ; yet both I and my brother Tyalie have almost no more 
country for our cattle to live in. 

“*] am also much dissatisfied with the false charges sometimes spoken 
against me: pray do not the people in the colony steal as much as the 
Caffres? Not long ago several Boors came to us in search of three cows 
that were lost, and as 1 was afraid a commando would come, as usual, upon 
us, I was obliged to give them 30 head in their place. But after the farmers 
had left. I found the foot marks of the three cows, which had gone close by 
my kraal, and I found the cows at Fima’s kraal, a great distance from me. 
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This is generally the case, and yet the innocent are punished for the guilty. 
On delivering the three cows, I received the thirty head back again. 

«* Just yesterday a cow was returned that had been brought to one of m 
people by his relation (who was in the service of a Boor), in order that he 
might take charge of it, as the property of the Boor’s servant ; yet we were 
charged with having stolen it. 1 do not know why so many commandos 
come into this country, and take away our cattle, and kill my people with- 
out sufficient reason. We do no injury to the colony, and yet I remain under 
the foot of the colony. 

“*] would beg the favour of your inquiring of the government for me 
the reason of all these things, and I will thank you.—Your friend, 


‘** Macomo, the chief.’ ” 


From this period to the breaking out of the Caffre war in 1834, 
the commando and patrol system flourished in full vigour. [It is 
tedious to wade through the same unvarying tale of aggression, 
rapine, and murder. A Boor reported the loss of cattle; a com- 
mando or patrol immediately issued to recover them ; they followed 
the traces of the cattle as far as they could, and then went to the 
nearest Caffre kraal and made reprisals. If the Caffre was aware 
of the object of their visit, he drove his cattle out of sight. Force 
was then employed to collect the cattle and take the number 
stolen or more: this the Caffres resisted. ‘They have nothing else 
to live on; and if the cows are taken away the calves perish, and 
children are reduced to the greatest distress. Resistance is con- 
strued into hostility, and bloodshed is the consequence. 


“It also often happens that when the patrol is on the track of the cattle 
really stolen, they find some individual head of cattle which is either 
knocked up or purposely left behind by the real thieves, and this ts really 
taken as a positive proof of the guilt of the kraal. ‘There have been 
instances where the farmers have gone into Caffreland with a patrol, pre- 
tending to be on the track of stolen cattle, and where cattle was taken 
from the Caffres on the strength of the supposed theft, and on returning 
home he has found his cattle in another direction, or found them des- 
troyed by wolves, or through his own neglect strayed away, and thus 
men, not losing cattle at all, but coveting the cattle of the Caffres, have 
nothing more to do but to lead the patrol to a kraal, and commit the 
outrages I havedescribed. ‘Ihe Caffres have frequently said tu me, * We 
do not care how many Caffres you shoot if they come into your country, 
and you catch them stealing ; but for every cow you take from our country, 
you make a thief” *A man of the name of Schepors represented at one 
of the military posts that he had lost thirty-six head of cattle; upon this 
statement he went with a patrol up to the kraals of the chief Butman, and 


then forcibly took away nearly double the number of what he himself 
stated he had lost,’ ” 


In one of these expedilions, Xo-xo, the younger brother of the 
Regent, was shot, while remonstrating against the seizure of his 
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brother Tyalie’s cattle. ‘The Caffres could no longer be restrained 
by their chiefs, they flew to arms, and invaded the colony with a 
powerful force. The death of Xo-xo occurred on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1834, and on the 2lst, ten thousand Caffre warriors 
entered the neutral territory, near Fort Wiltshire. The short delay 
occurring between the two events was occasioned by a message 
sent to king Hintza, who lived in the east, beyond the Kie river, 
ninety miles from ‘I'yalie’s kraal. If the whole Caffre nation had 
moved forward on the neutral territory into Albany, they would 
most assuredly have cleared the country of the Boors and settlers, 
and left the military alone in the colony. But the popular outbreak 
was ill-seconded by the chiefs, and wavering and irresolution was 
the consequence. 


“ Graham’s Town now began too feel once more the horrors of war; 
all was alarm and uncertainty there; military preparations were made, 
such as the emergency would allow, and a municipal body of tradespeople 
was hastily armed. The inhabitants of Graham’s Town were terrified to 
find so few soldiers stationed there to defend them, and of those few 
Colonel Somerset was daily making demands to strengthen his position. 
The Caffres had, on the 25th, ravaged the farms within twenty miles of 
Graham's Town. Colonel Somerset continued, by every post, to state 
his want of men, ammunition, and arms. 

‘ After this the ruined farmers and their families began daily to pour 
into Graham’s Town from all quarters, bringing with them pitiable 
details of the destruction of their houses, the capture of their stock, and 
the murder of their friends, relations, or servants. The ravages of the 
province were extended far westward, so that in the first week of Janu- 
ary straggling parties of Caffres penetrated even beyond the Sunday 
River, spreading the panic to Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, whither 
many inhabitants of the districts of Albany and Uitenhage had fled with 
their herds and effects. The aggregate of distress, as published by the 
committee of relief, is stated thus :— 

“* The total amount of live stock represented as lost by applicants to 
this board, is upwards of 51,000 head of horned cattle, 2339 horses, and 
118,295 sheep and goats; and, besides the ,loss in corn, furniture, and 
other moveable property to a considerable amount, 339 houses have been 
burned, and 261 pillaged and otherwise injured. The amount of live 
stock given in by the same applicants as saved, is 11, 418 cattle, 1186 
horses, 102,343 sheep and goats.’ ” 

‘‘In the meantime the colonial government began to collect its strength 
for vengeance. Sir Benjamin D’Urban sent troops and stores from Cape 
Town on the 2nd of January; these were disembarked ou the 11th at 
Algoa Bay, and immediately sent forward to Graham’s Town. His Excel- 
lency landed at Algoa Bay on the 14th, and reached Graham’s Town, the 
eastern capita], on the 20th, where he established his head-quarters. His 
Excellency there reckoned his ‘disposable bayonets’ at twelve hundred, 
but stated that he should forthwith organize three thousand ‘ men of all 
descriptions, Burghers and others,’ reckoning much on the services of the 
Hottentots, whom he designated as ‘ Excellent men, and rapidly trained 
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to war, whether on foot or horseback.’ Cvulone! Smith had been sent off 
to the eastern frontier on the Ist of January, to take the command of the 
army. On the 18th Colonel Smith thus writes to his Excellency :—* The 
savage enemy has already, since the 8th January, when | acted on the 
offensive, sustained a loss of four hundred warriors killed, and the num- 
ber of the wounded must be considerable, as the Burghers fire with 
remarkable precision, and use the large shot, which they call lopers. [ 
have, besides invading his own territory, driven Eno from his kraal, (he 
himself only escaped by stratagem,) filling two of his brothers, one of 
his sons, and thirty of his warriors, of whom many had fire-arms. Tyalie’s 
kraals have also been destroyed.’ Colonel Sinith, who bears a painful pre- 
eminence in the bloody events of this war, displays in all his letters and 
despatches a degree of vindictive anger painful to contemplate. In this, 
his first despatch, he contemplates an extended rapine of Caffre territory. 
‘It will be necessary,’ he says,‘to include within our future boundar 
line a large portion of the country which is now occupied by the trea- 
cherous and murderous savages ;’ and in obedience to this advice, which 
was as impolitic as it was unjust and cruel, did Sir B. D’Urban subse- 
quently act.” 


When the Caffres had been driven beyond the Fish River, the war 
was virtually at an end. It became a plundering expedition, a war 
of sheep and oxen. 


“As a chapter in the bloody book of battles, nothing can he more 
Inglorious than this invasion of Caffreland; as a chapter in the great 
volume of murders, few are more distressing and disgusting. It was 
ridiculous, because so disproportionate a force was, as it were, solemnly 
employed in ‘hunting partridges on the mountains, and recording their 
heroic deeds with the must pompous eulogies; whilst the havoc they com- 
mitted with their artillery, and all the terrible implements of war, on the 
utterly helpless and naked population, cannot be read without the most 
painful emotions. 

‘Tt is, however, the characteristic of violent men to hate those whom 
ag have injured, and to inflict greater injuries on those whom they so 

ate 

‘“‘ The various despatches issued in this campaign, describe the operations 
of the war, if war it can be called, in terms of exaggerated admiration and 
self-applause. All the officers praise one another, and the governor 
praises all the officers, with such inordinate puffing, as would be considered 
too broad even for a caricature. 

‘Take the following specimens :—‘ The enterprise was es judiciously 
planned, as it was resolutely and successfully executed. The rapidity of 
the movement, the promptness and gallanty with which the enemy were 
attacked as soon as they were discovered, have been alike remarkable, and 
do the greatest credit to Colonel Smith, and the officers and detachments 
employed.’ And what had these heroes done? They had taken away 
1200 head of cattle, and destroyed a village ; but so desperate had been 
the fight, ‘that the whole had been achieved, without any loss on the 
part of the troops.’ ‘The cattle, however, were ‘generally very beautiful !’ 

‘Is it in such feats as these that British soldiers reap laurels for their 
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brows? The commander-in-chief, however, does not seem to have been 
the least aware of the ridicule he was fastening on the army, by copying 
the style of ‘ general orders’ issued in the peninsular war, and applying it 
to this frivolous campaign against sheep and oxen. It had been, however, 
resolved from the first, that it should be a great war, and that it should be 
a harvest for renown and promotions ; a great war, therefore, it was made 
to be, though, in reality, it was as little worthy of a triumph as Caligula’s 
famous expedition against Britain.” 


Having laid waste the territories of the confederate chiefs, the 
governor turned his arms against Hintza, who, as we before men- 
tioned, dwelt beyond the Kei river, at a considerable distance from 
the theatre of war. ‘To the summons of the chiefs to join them in 
their irruption on the colony, Hintza had returned a messuage 
‘ not to fight because he did not fight,” and conformably with this 


injunction, he restrained his subjects, and determined on preserving | 


a strict neutrality ; but, said the governor’s despatch of March 9th, 
‘ Hintza has been playing a double game. He has received the 
plundered cattle into his territory, some of his people have un- 
doubtedly joined the invaders, and his council are decidedly hostile, 
and, as far as I can judge in some communications with him, he is 
very desirous of holding off, to await the results of our first move- 
ments in advance, and then to act as may best suit his policy at 
the moment.” 

These were vague assumptions, affording no justifiable ground for 
hostilities. On the 15th of April, however, Sir B. D’Urban crossed 
the Kei river, and encamped on the 17th, at the Gona, near Hintza’s 
ordinary residence. ‘The Caffre king fled, and the governor deter- 
mined that he had gone “ to receive his share of the colonial plunder.”’ 
A threatening message was despatched to him, that, if within five 
days, he did not meet the governor to settle the differences between 
him and the colony, war would be proclaimed against him. This 
was accordingly done on the 24th. 


“On the 25th, Colonel Smith began the war, by penetrating into the 
mountains near the residence of Hintza, ‘whom he very nearly sur- 
prised,’ and concluded that ‘ brilliant affair’ by driving off * 10,000 head of 
beautiful cattle,” part of them the personal property of the king. The 
sequel must be told in colonial language, which swells into a grand strain 
on this occasion. ‘ Meanwhile, these movements and their results had a 
due effect on Hintza. The presence of this force in the heart of his coun- 
try, and in the immediate neighbourhood of his residence, the narrow 
personal escape which he had himself experienced, together with ‘the 
rapidly extending capture of the cattle, had probably convinced him of the 
reality of the danger which his ingratitude and bad faith to the colony had 
provoked ; and that the English power, upon the distance of which he had 
presumed for impunity when he insulted it, had reached him at last. Upon 
this impression, upon the commander-in-chief’s assurance of safe conduct 
for himself, and also that no other person would be admitted to treat for him, 
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he came into the camp on the 29th of April, with his ordinary retinue of 
fifty followers, and had an immediate conference with the commander-in- 
chief.’ 

‘* This interview consisted of reading a very long written document to 
the Caffre king,—a pamphlet of colonial abuse—charging him with many 
offences, some of which have been already examined, and concluding with 
this pleasant peroration,—that his Excellency had been pleased to ‘ take 
under his especial protection’ the Fingoes—in other words, had taken awa 
from the King sixteen thousand of his subjects, who had fled to his terri- 
tory from the persecution of a neighbouring African monarch, and were 
living quietly amongst the Caffres. This ‘ especial’ humbug of philanthropy 
will be presently examined. His Excellency further commanded Hintza 
to ‘restore’ 50,000 head of cattle, and 1000 horses, ‘ to be approved by 
commissioners, —half of the ‘ restoration’ to be paid immediately, and 
half a year afterwards; and also to pay a fine of ‘ 600 good cattle,’ for the 
murder of two English traders within the territory of Hintza. ‘As 
acknowledged chief of Caffreland,’ Hintza was also to lay his ‘#mperative 
commands, and cause them to be obeyed,’ upon the belligerent chiefs and 
their dependents instantly to cease hostilities. To all this, Hintza is said 


to have cheerfully acquiesced, and so a conditional peace was concluded 
between the high contracting powers.” 


Hintza was to remain as a hostage in the camp, but Colonel 
Somerset having informed the governor that the Caffres were sur- 
rounding the Fingoes, in consequence, as the latter presumed, of 
their contemplated abduction, Hintza was declared to be a pri- 
soner. Now we are at a loss to conceive what claim Sir Bb. D’Urban 
had to the service of the Fingoes, or on what possible ground he 
could justify the abduction of a large body of the subjects of a foreign 
prince ; but to make the affair a pretence for detaining him a 
prisoner was a gross violation of the decencies of civilised life. 

Hintza was next required to send his order, as paramount chief 
of Caffreland, to all the belligerent chiefs to cease hostilities. He 
complied with reluctance, privately adding this laconic hint, ‘* Take 
care of yourselves, for I am a prisoner ;”’ for this, the treacherous sa- 
vage is abused bythe governor, as if the protection of his own people 
was to weigh as nothing with the Caffre chief in comparison with 
the interests of a British colony, some hundreds of miles distant. 

The captive king went forth from the camp on the 10th of May, 
to appear among his subjects, and make them obey the treaty. The 
cattle had been everywhere driven away out of the reach of the 
troops, and the king and his escort followed in their track. 


‘* At ten o’clock, on the 12th of May, they marched onward still, and 
Hintza, shortly after setting out, made this remark, *‘ See how my subjects 
treat me; they drive their cattle from me in spite of me.’ He then requested 
permission to send his counsellor Mutini with a message to his subjects, 
forbidding them to drive away their cattle. This request was granted. 
When they came to the Kebaka, they found the track of the cattle divided, 
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one track going up ‘ a stupendous mountain,’ and the other up ‘ a very high, 
abrupt, steep, woody hill.’ Hintza advised Colonel Smith to follow the 
track up the hill, and here he determined to attempt an escape. The Caffre 
king was well mounted, the path through which the party was advancing 
was a narrow cattle path, occasionally passing through the cleft of the rock. 
When they had nearly reached the top of this steep ascent, Hintza rode off 
at full gallop, the guards crying out * Look, Colonel !’ Hintza’s flight was 
down a gradual descent of land to the River Kebaka. Colonel Smith spurred 
on his horse at full speed to overtake the fugitive monarch, and coming near 
him, snapped two pistols at him, but neither pistol went off. Coming 
still nearer, he struck Hintza on the head with the butt-end of his pistol, 
but still the race continued, Hintza keeping a little a-head of his pursuer. 
After about a mile and a half pursuit, Colonel Smith came so near the 
king as to be able to pull him off horseback ; but Hintza rose from the fall, 
threw an assegai at his pursuer, and ran off with great speed. Colonel Smith 
was unable to manage his horse, which ran away with him, but Mr. George 
Southey, of the corps of guides, came up, and at about two hundred yards 
distance called on Hintza to stop, or he would shoot him, The king ran 
on; Southey fired and wounded him slightly in the leg; still however the 
king continued running, and was then shot by Southey through the back. 
Hintza fell headlong forward, but springing up again, and closely pursued 
by Lieutenant Balfour, Colonel Smith’s aide-de-camp, he precipitated himself 
down a kloof by the Kebaka, and, according to Colonel Smith’s narrative, 
refused to surrender. Southey then fired, and shot the monarch through 
the head : he fell down dead into the waters of the Kebaka. A person, whose 
name I have, but will not publish, lifted the head of the murdered king out 
of the water, and cut off the ears, whilst one of the party cried out to him 
not to do that ‘ because it would set people a talking ;’ the ears however were 
cut off, and were afterwards taken in triumph to Graham’s Town. Another 
person, whose name I have, then cut off the flesh of the chin, and took a 
bayonet belonging to one of the soldiers, with which he dug out the teeth ; 
after this horrid butchery, this same person was preparing to cut off the 
head, but seeing it too much disfigured, he desisted. 


This butchery of Hintza, king of the Amakose, is thus com- 
mented on in a despatch of the governor, to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
dated June 19th, 1835. 


“«* | would rather, perhaps,’ says his Excellency, ‘ that this event had not 
occurred, inasmuch as it may, however unjustly and unfairly, be made a handle 
of bya party athome. For Hintza, individually, he richly deserved the fate 
which he brought upon himself,and which he had earned by a series of acts 
of flagrant bad faith, aggression, and injury to the colony; having been the 
author and prime mover of the horrors which so recently covered it with 
blood and ashes. He had, within afew days of his death, sufficiently proved 
what he was, and what he would have been to the last,—a treacherous, 
ungrateful, and cunning savage, whom no obligations could bind and no 
benefits attach ; and his blood, most unintentionally shed, has saved, in all 
probability, that of many of our people as well as of his own.’ ”’ 


The uncertain sorrow of the “I had rather perhaps,” is most 
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edifying, but it is as nothing to the reason of that sorrow—a handle 
to a party at home—the barefaced impudence of the assertion that 
Hintza richly deserved to be put to death—the false accusations 
against the victim of his policy—the ridiculous mention of benefits 
and gratitude—the accident of his death, most unintentionally—the 
happy results of the accident constitute an ensemble, which, it is to 
be hoped, for the honour of humanity, is not to be paralleled in the 


records of the Colonial Office. 
The results of the war are thus described by Sir Benjamin:— 


“In the course of the commissioners’ progress in the census of the 
tribes of Gaika and Slambi, they have ascertained that their loss, during 
our operations against them, has amounted to four thousand of their war- 
riors, and amongst these many captains; ours, fortunately, has not on the 
whole amounted to more than une hundred, and of these, only two officers. 
There have been taken from them also, besides the conquest and alienation 
of their country, about 60,000 head of cattle, almost all their goats, their 
habitations everywhere destroyed, and their gardens and corn-fields laid 
waste. ‘They have been, therefore, chastised, not extremely, but perhaps 


sufficiently.” 


Six months were consumed in the attainment of these glorious 
results. Sir Benjamin was the first to sue for peace, the confederate 
chiefs refused his terms, and they did not lay down their arms 
until he had renounced his original plan of driving them beyond the 
Kie River. ‘I perceive with deep concern,” says Lord Glenelg, 
‘‘ that so lately as September, (they began in January) your oper- 
ations were not concluded, that you were still on the frontier, that 
the Caffres were pressing their depredations into the colony, and 
into the neighbourhood of Graham’s Town. You will receive as a 
decided and positive injunction the directions which I now convey 
to you, to bring those hostilities to a conclusion by the earliest pos- 
sible period. ‘They must not be protracted for a single day with a 
view to revenge or conquest.” 

In a strain equally peremptory, his lordship demolishes the 
splendid fabric of a new kingdom, which Sir Benjamin had already 
reared in his despatches, out of the ruins of the desolated pro- 
vince. 

The boundary is brought beck from the Kie to the Kiesh- 
kamma, and lessons of wisdom and justice are inculcated in place 
of the wild speculations of conquest, occupation and plunder, which 
had hitherto guided the colonial policy. 

Flushed with conquest, the governor returned from the field of 
glory, not only with 60,000 cows for distribution, but with 16,000 
Fingoes, ‘‘ whose services as labourers would be eminently useful to 
the colony,” and wielding a pen by which he would be able to make 
grants of hundreds of thousands of acres lately occupied by the 
‘‘ treacherous and irreclaimable savages.” 
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If we have experienced an overpowering feeling of disgust and 
horror in following the events preceding and accompanying these 
exploits, with what sensations shall we peruse the pompous produc- 
tions of faction and hypocrisy, called addresses, which poured in 
upon the governor from every quarter of the colony? Verily, with 
such proofs before our eyes, we feel ourselves compelled to agree 
with Justus, that the first principles of justice are unacknowledged 
at the Cape, and that society is there tainted with a moral disorder 
which can scarcely be conceived in England. 


‘Tt has been the misfortune,” says one of these fumigatory epistles, from 
the district of Grand Reynet, “of all the measures hitherto adopted for the 
protection of this colony from the savayes, that the great principle of 
national justice, which combines protection of the innocent with punish- 
ment of the guilty, could not be invariably or successfully observed. It 
has been our good fortune that your Excellency’s wisdom has devised a 
mode of removing this stigma from our intercourse with savage men; and 
exhibited in a form, which even the most savage understand, such a strik- 
ing contrast between the justice and merey of a Christian state, and the 
exterminating wars of the native tribes, as well as teach a lesson which 
must speedily induce more distant hordes, instead of crowding upon our 
boundary for the advantages of plunder and the security of impunity, to 
count only the benefits to be derived frum our institutions and our friend- 
ship, and to respect our justice as much as they have been taught to dread 
our power.” 


Listen to the sanctimonious adulation of the Wesleyan mission- 
aries, Messrs. Boyce and Shrewsbury, telling his Excellency that, 
amidst the distressing events of the Caffre war, they are consoled 
with the reflection, that, so far as the colonial government is con- 
cerned, it has been conducted in accordance with the principles of 
justice and mercy. Of course his Excellency is equally complimen- 
tary towards his admiring friends; and the Wesleyan ministers 
bask in the full sunshine of vice-regal approbation. 

But how speaks Lord Glenelg ?— 


“In your despatch of January, you observe, that ‘ all the missionaries on 
the border—men of peace and religion—concur in one opinion of the wan- 
ton atrocity of the invasion, and of the impossibility of any other remedy 
but the sword.’ This statement, however, was evidently made under mis- 
apprehension of the real facts of the case. I have before me the conclusive 
proof that the missionaries of the London and Glasgow Societies, instead 
of regarding the invasion as a wanton and unprovoked act, considered it 
as a national reaction on the part of the Caffres against a series of extreme 
and intolerable oppressions. So far are they from thinking the sword the 
only remedy, that, on the contrary, they insist, even with importunity, on 
the certain efficacy of other methods, of which kindness, conciliation, and 
justice, should form the basis.” 


What wormwood must this have been to the grasping and exter- 
minating fanatics of the Cape. 
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To the government we should say, follow up firmly, and unflinch. 
ingly, the principles laid down in this despatch. Discard your 
dignitaries of the Horse-guards,and replace them by civilians of firm- 
ness and discretion. Restrain the lawless habits of the Boors, and 
elevate the remnant of the Hottentot population. Cease your sys- 
tem of rapine. Indemnify Gaika, and ‘'zatzoe, and the other 
chiefs, for the territory you have wrongfully seized and appropriated. 
Treat the Caflre chiefs with respect as long as they respect them- 
selves, encourage the education of their children, and teach them 
the benefits of peace. From undoubted testimony it appears they 
are capable of any degree of civilization. By a steady adherence 
to this course, the fear of invasion will disappear from the borders, 
and a moral barrier will be drawn around the colony more secure 
than mountain-fortresses and military posts. 





Arr. XI. 

1. Vienna andthe Austrians. By Mrs. Trouuore. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Bentley, 1838, 

2. Damascus and Palmyra: a Journey to the East. With a Sketch of 
the State and Prospects of Syria under Ibrahim Pasha. By Cu. G, 
Appison. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 

3. South America and the Pacific. By the Hon. P. Campse.y Scarzert. 
2 vols. 12mo. London: Colburn, 1838. 

4. Hacursions in Italy. By C. Fenimore Cooper. London: Bentley. 
1838. 

Were we to say that this is the age of steam-power, and travelling 

by steam, the statement would hardly be more stale than that this 

is the age when the majority of authors, whether novice or profes- 
sional /itterateurs, seem to write against time. But, however 
prompt the assent may be to such general truths, it requires the aid 
of some precise illustration to bring them out in all their force, and 
with that degree of convincing applicability which nothing but tan- 
gible and clearly defined examples can do. A series of such ex- 
amples is now before us ; and, should no other good result from the 
account we are about to give of them, than a publication of the 
practical proof of the dicta so readily assented to as now instanced, 
at least, we hope this much will be produced, viz. the complete 
satisfaction of our readers, that the mass of our recent publications 
is ephemeral, that it is flimsy in the extreme, not only on account 
of the time bestowed upon the majority of the works themselves, 
but of the barrenness or worn-out condition of the subjects of them, 
and the incapacity of the authors who rashly take those subjects in 
hand. The spirit of intellectual and elevating literature is groaning 
under the loads of crude and trashy books that are daily issuing 
from the press ; and what is worse, while incompetent and unpre- 
pared hands are pushing forward quantities of such materials as can 
only be relished by the shallow mind, or by that morbid taste 
which mistakes variety and quantity for abundant excellence, these 
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very minds of degeneracy and vitiation are propagated. The great 
majority of our new books want the health and the strength of ma- 
turity ; and the consequence must be that the readers who take mul- 
titude and magnitude for rich and enduring sustenance, in the matter 
of mental food, are overloaded, enfeebled, and become the progenitors, 
in as far as their kinds of knowledge and influence extend, of a puny 
race. 

It will be admitted, we think, that in no department of literature 
is the shadow more frequently and vexatiously mistaken for the 
substance than in that of travels, tours, journeys, excursions, or by 
whatever name the notes of the skimmers of the earth may be 
called. We hardly suppose that in the regions of fiction more 
worthless or audacious attempts are made. To be sure, novels, 
tales, and romances, in point of voluminous array and bulk, may 
surmount the other sort of inundation of which we complain. But 
these productions of the fancy generally engage a respectable 
portion of talent, and occupy a considerable time. But, if there 
be money in the purse of woman, or man; be she or he ignorant, 
conceited, nervous, bilious, or prejudiced, it is very easy to fill 
two or three volumes with the vanities, the crudities, and the mis- 
representations that may have found an opportunity for utterance in 
the course of a few weeks’ driving at race-horse speed along the 
beaten or unbeaten paths of the world. Little invention is required, 
unless in the way of facts ; nothing like nice arrangement ; in short, 
nothing, according to the general practice of the day, but assurance, 
recklessness, prepossessions, and a capacity to make some real, 
conceived, or misconceived object or circumstance the theme of a 
few hasty observations, it may be petulancies. ‘The evil is not 
confined to raw or youthful travellers, who, as regards speed, assi- 
milate to birds of passage ; for, if lately fledged, they are likely to 
be inquisitive, ingenious, and fresh. Certain professional writers 
have adopted migratory habits, for the sake of filling their pockets 
and, at the same time, gratifying their vanity or venting their spleen. 
Such writers as the first and last upon our fourfold list think it not 
too much, upon the grounds of a previous or presumed celebrity, to 
foist upon the world, in the course of every few months, two or three 
volumes about foreign parts, and which, after all, may turn out to 
be utterly valueless, or worse. [0 be sure the boast may be said 
that the British press is free. Granted; but it is, thanks to the 
equality of our laws, as free to us to censure, as it is either for 
fledglings or professioual starrers to commit themselves by giving 
cause for censure. 

_ Part of what we have now said could certainly never with greater 
Justice be applied than to the work which stands first in our list. 
The writer of that work, the readers of. the Monthly Review are 
aware, is clever ; but still more distinguished by her shallowness, 
vulgarity, and measureless distortions. Very generally, the talent 
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we have given her credit for, amounts merely to pertness and petu- 
lance. But the shape in which this native and cherished turn 
becomes most offensive, is when she—who is totally destitute of all 
severe training and study; who is ignorant of the philosophy of 
mind and the great general principles which regulate the phases of 
society, either in its larger or more circumscribed forms ; who is 
incapable, not only from habit and the obliquity of her modes of 
thinking, but from what would seem a malformation of intellect, of 
seeing beyond the surface of things, or of judging of a community 
according to any accepted rules of generalization,—when she, with 
the rashness of a fatuous person, takes upon herself to talk of 
nations with which she can have but the limited acquaintance which 
a blue stocking who inhabits a third floor can only have obtained 
in the course of a few months in the society of her fellow-lodgers, 
or from the questionable authorities that frequent a third-rate hotel. 
The thing is really so preposterous as to be ridiculous and after all 
perfectly innocuous, unless in the case of persons of a similar calibre, 
who, after all, are just as well when stuffed with such nonsense, and 
just as harmless when misled, as when they get hold of a correct 
view that is to be lost in a twinkling, or whenever an ulterior step 
is to be taken. Were it worth while to attempt to mcasure this 
lady’s bigotry, credulity, and fanaticism, perhaps the best way 
would be to commence with her in America, and say that she was 
then a gross calumniator, but that ever since her progress in mis- 
representation and misapprehension has been at a rate equal to 
what one would expect from an incurable that could not be station- 
ary, till at last we have her here in Austria, in Vienna, talking moreat 
random and more outrageously than ever. Such barefaced ignorance, 
such groundless assertions, such an unconsciousness of the nonsense 
she speaks, as these volumes exhibit, it has never before been our 
misfortune to see surpassed. ‘The only parts of the work that are 
not positively offensive are the trifling anecdotes and wire-spun 
mawkish descriptions, which generally deal with nothing more 
intellectual or refined than sleep, meat and drink, bed, board, and 
washing ; the size and appearance of streets ;—or if the author 
sometimes rises so high as to treat of the fine arts, it is merely to 
twaddle and to write that which was not worth being spoken. We 
can afford room only for one extract. After stating what were her 
anticipations with regard to the external appearance and the size of 
Vienna ; that the reality was in almost every way as little as pos- 
sible like what she expected; that, instead of being as large as 
Paris, its walls can be walked round by a party of ladies, chattering 
all the time, within the hour,—that, in fact, the circuit is about 
three miles,—Mrs. Trollope arrives at this fact, quoting a phrase 
of Horace, that Vienna is “the least part of herself.” She then 
proceeds :— 
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“ The Stadt, or centre of this elegant city, is surrounded by fortifications 
which form, probably, the most beautiful town promenade in the world. 
The elevation of the wall which supports this glorious terrace is from fifty 
to seventy feet, following the inequalities of the ground; and the walk is 
varied by many bastions, several plantations of ornamental trees, and in 
one or two points by public gardens, through which the passage is never 
impeded. Some of the pleasantest mansions in the town have their prin- 
cipal windows looking upon the Bastey, as this beautiful promenade is 
generally called, and their entrance in the streets; while others have their 
entrance from the Bastey; at which points a carriage approach is arranged 
from the street below, but always in such a manner as not to interfere 
either with the beauty or convenience to the gravelled terrace. 

“ Outside this magnificent wall, the masonry of which is worthy of all 
admiration, runs a fosse, now converted into drives and walks of great 
beauty and enjoyment, and ever affording on one side or other of the 
town the most perfect shelter from the winds with which its neighbour 
mountains are apt to visit it. Rising on the exterior circle of the fosse 
is the Glacis, also devoted to the health and pleasure of the population, 
planted in many parts with trees, and everywhere intersected with well- 
kept walks and drives. Then comes the Vorstadten, or, as I should describe 
it, the outer town, forming, excepting where the Danube cuts through it, 
a complete circle of faubourg round the city. When I tell you that the 
dwelling-houses of the faubourgs amount to five times the number of those 
in the city, you will understand what I mean when I say that Vienna is 
the least part of herself. One reason why the singular arrangement of 
this town Is so delightful is, that the view from many points of the walks 
and drives is highly beautiful; having the fine range of the Kalenberg 
mountains on one side as a back-ground, and a multitude of objects, full 
of interest and beauty, presenting themselves in succession near the eye, 
as you make your circular progress. But there is another reason still, 
and that of infinitely greater importance to its enjoyment, which is the 
perfect freedom from filth, or external annoyance of any kind. How the 
thing is managed passes my comprehension ; but neither in the streets of 
the city, on its noble and widely-spreading ramparts, beneath its lofty 
walls, in its deep wide fosse, nor its extended Glacis, is any sight or scent 
to be met that can either offend the senses or shuck the feelings in any 
way. What renders this the more extraordinary is, that the population 
is extremely dense, the streets narrow, and the system of drainage, though 
greatly superior to that of Paris, immeasurably inferior to that of London. 
Yet you may walk through every street and lane of Vienna with impunity. 

“ While mentioning this most blessed civic peculiarity, which renders 
it impossible for me as yet to pass, through any part of the town, or the 
beautiful circle of life and animation which surrounds it, without reite- 
rating my astonishment and admiration at its perfect cleanliness, historic 
truth obliges me to declare that the absence of evil smells, so remarkable 
in the streets, does by no means accompany the traveller in his entrance 
into his hote); and I must confess, also, that in our very laborious search 
after lodgings, we have mounted many a staircase wherein what | have 
heard a saucy Englishman call ‘ the smell of the Continent’ was sufficiently 
perceptible. As far as I am acquainted with the capitals of Europe, I 
Should say that London = Vienna might divide between them the palm 
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for having, far beyond any other large congregations of men, discovered 
the means of herding together without suffering their near neighbourhood 
to become a nuisance. London has done this for the interior of her 
dwellings, Vienna for the exterior of her streets.” 


If any of our readers wish to hear more about animal comforts 
and mere general features of outward things, without feeling any 
interest regarding those generous and free impulses of the soul 
which alone can elevate a people; if they desire to have their 
ears tickled by accounts of the immaculate, the good, the tender- 
hearted Metternich, and of the blessings enjoyed under the paternal 
sway of an absolute monarch, let them by all means resort to Mrs. 
Trollope’s present volumes. We, at least, have done with them; 
to us they are naught. 

Mr. Addison’s Damascus and Palmyra is a work of far greater 
value than that of which we have just been speaking ; or rather, 
it has positive merits, whereas the other is positively worthless. 
Still some of our preliminary observations are perfectly applicable 
to this gentleman’s production ; for,while the volumes are large and 
their promise Joud and grandiloquent, the time which the author took 
to gather the information he professess to give, must be measured 
upon the steam-power principle. Let us see what is the extent of 
ground which Mr. Addison has undertaken to describe ; and next 
what is the time that was occupied in the enterprise. With regard 
to the first matter the author himself may be allowed to explain. 
He says, 


“ The first volume treats of the route on the coast of Syria, by way of 
Constantinople, and portrays the sad state of Greece, under Bavarian mis- 
rule, its impoverished condition and its desolate aspect, ‘ Fuit quondam 
Grecia, fuerunt in Grecid Athenee; nune neque Athene neque in tpsd 
Grecid, Grecia est ;’ the antiquities and curiosities of ‘ the city of the 
Sultan’ are described ; and the route thence through the ancient Bithynia 
and Phrygia to Sardis, once the capital of the kingdom of Lydia, and to 
Magnesia, one of the most populous and wealthy of the oriental towns, 
but little visited by Europeans. The journey then proceeds through the 
Grecian islands to Rhodes and Cyprus. 

“The second volume commences with a description of Syria; of the 
range of Mount Lebanon and its inhabitants; of the camp of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and of the court and castle of Emir Beshir, the Prince of the 
Druses; of the ruins of Baalbec, and of the route to Damascus. This, 
the ancient capital of Svria, one of the wealthiest and most populous of 
oriental cities, has been scantily and insufficienty described by the few 
who have visited it. 

It was the author’s fortune to visit Damascus with a large party of 
his countrymen, to occupy for some weeks one of the handsomest villas 
in the environs, and to meet with many novel events and circumstances, 
which may prove, perhaps, not unamusing tothe English reader. Through 
the kindness of the British Consu! General, and by means of his influence 
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with a tribe of Bedouin Arabs who pasture their flocks in the desert bor- 
dering Damascus, he was enabled, with his companions, to make the 
excursion from Damascus across the desert to Palmyra.” 


Now as to the space of time which all this voyaging and journey- 
ing occupied, we find that the author left Malta on the 2lst of 
April; that he arrived at Damascus on the 12th of October; and 
that, after visiting Palmyra, he was again in Damascus on the 9th of 
November ; and all this, all the places indicated by the author, and 
others, are made the subject of long descriptions and dissertations, 
the facts detailed and the views entertained purporting to have 
been the result of between six and seven months’ travel and obser- 
vation. Really this is steam-progression with a witness, and may 
well astonish those forerunners who have been stupid enough to 
think that a residence of considerable continuance, that patient in- 
vestigation and cautious inquiry, were requisite before they dared to 
lay before the world their delineations of strange lands and specu- 
lations concerning foreign nations. Not so our author; he is 
descriptive, critical, and theoretic. It is not merely personal adven- 
tures and sketchy pictures that he furnishes, but in the course of a 
panoramic glimpse he is as deeply learned and as peremptory in his 
conclusions about society, government, and civilization, as if he had 
resided for as many years as he did months and weeks in the parts 
which form the subject of his work. 

And yet Mr. Addison is an entertaining and instructive traveller ; 
what is more, his work contains a great deal of information, con- 
veyed in an animated style, regarding the places he visited or 
glanced at. Howis this? Why, upon this obvious principle, that 
the author having a retentive memory, or rather having access to a 
good library of travels and topographical works, has, by means of 
compilation and the spriakling of anecdote, adventure, and descrip- 
tion of localities which an active eye and a ready pen have supplied. 
produced a readable and interesting enough work. This system of 
book-making, however, cannot elevate the tone of our literature, or 
continue in vogue, and be compatible with that noble enthusiasm 
that alone can sustain a true traveller and original writer who has 
such engaging and strange objects to visit and describe as those 
which fall within the compass of these volumes. And the case 
becomes worse when the pretence is, as in the present instance, that 
a really new work, derived from personal observation and _ re- 
Search, is offered to the public. Having said this much, we offer 
@ specimen ; and having already seen what is a lady’s sketch of one 
renowned city, let us have a companion picture of another. 


“ The streets of Damascus are clean and tolerably paved. Most of those 
at a distance from the great thoroughfares are very dull, silent, and empty. 
The houses have externally a mean appearance, presenting only a dead 
wall of sun-burnt brick towards the street, with one or two windows stuck 
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at one corner of the building, sometimes at another, and generally covered 
with a thick lattice-work of wooden bars. There are no glass windows, 
and the cold air is excluded at night by a sliding shutter fastened by a 
wooden bolt of curious construction. In wet weather I am told the streets 
are dreadfully muddy, from the heavy rains which wash down the earthen 
walls. These would in fact be quickly consumed, did they not take care 
tu thatch them with bushes and straw to throw off the wet. 

‘* Damascus is celebrated for the number and elegance of its cafés, 
sherbet, and smoking shops, and certainly in that respect it is the Paris of 
the east. ‘There are several large establishments of this kind in various 
parts of the town, but those on the banks of the Barrada, and under the 
shade of the trees in the outskirts of the city, are the most frequented ; and 
some of them are certainly very pleasant and agreeable when compared 
with anything of the same kind to be met with in the east. The first 
offer on entering is that of a pipe or a cup of coffee ; the coffee is poured 
out in little cups about the size of halfan egg, dark and muddy ; the liquid 
is not allowed to settle before it is drunk off, and as the Moslems take 
no sugar, the mixture is not very palatable to an European.” 


As with Mrs. Trollope, we go with our author to view the interior 
of a mansion. 


* Accompanied by Mr. Farren’s principal dragoman, a most gaily 
dressed, showy young Syrian, who speaks English beautifully, we pro- 
ceeded to pay a visit to Assab Pasha, one of the principal men in Damas- 
cus, for the purpose of inspecting his very handsome house. When we 
arrived at the front of the mansion, we were surprised at the meanness of 
its appearance—at the walls of sunburnt brick, and the few miserable 
windows, stuck here and there without order or arrangement, possessing 
no glass, but covered in with a thick lattice formed of cross bars of wood. 
Great, however, was the contrast between the exterior and the scene that 
presented itself when we passed through a door opened by a slave. 

“We saw, to our surprise and pleasure, a spacious and magnificent 
court, paved with Dutch tiles and marble. In the centre of it was a large 
fountain, bubbling over into a cool, clear, circular reservoir of water filled 
with pet fish. Around this court extended a range of buildings one story 
high, of a pretty fantastic style of architecture, decorated with Moorish or 
Saracenic ornaments. At the upper end of the court was a grotto, or 
alcove, floored with various coloured marbles opening on the spacious 
area, but elevated three steps above it. A rich figured divan extended 
around the walls, and the little secluded spot presented a cool and delight- 
ful smoking retreat, from whence the large court and murmuring foun- 
tain were most agreeably surveyed. 

“Seating ourselves on the soft luxurious divan, we were served with 
coffee. Some black slaves in scarlet dresses, with long white wands, then 
came to conduct us to see some of the apartments of the mansion and of 
the harem, the ladies of which were absent at a summer villa in the gar- 
den. The buildings on the western side of the court contained a succes- 
sion of detached handsome rooms; the floors were covered with a thick 
matting, and the ceilings were painted in a beautiful manner, and with 
great taste. The walls were adurned with rich carving and gilding, and 
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all around them, raised about a foot and a half from the floor, extended a 
divan covered with the rich figured mixed silk and cotton stuff of Damas- 
cus manufacture. The grand saloon or reception hall, on the ground floor, 
on the northern side of the court, in which strangers and visitors are 
received, was by far the finest apartment of the place. We first came on 
to a square floor paved with different coloured marbles, having a fountain 
in the centre, and over head a handsomely painted and gilded ceiling. 
From. this floor we ascended by steps to other raised floors, paved with 
marble and covered with a very handsome matting. Scrolls and different 
devices were painted around the walls, something in the Chinese style, and 
divans extended all around the apartment, placed against the wall.” 


There is a considerable display of semi-barbarous hospitality in 
these mansions. The author, speaking of one occasion, when, of 
course, nothing was left undone that could be imposing in the eyes 
of strangers, says, “‘ Gilded bowls of sherbet were handed round, with 
slices of lemon and chopped almonds floating in it; then came a 
black slave, who held in his hands an embroidered handkerchief, 
which he just pressed to our lips when we had ceased drinking. 
The presence of the slaves was commanded by clapping the hands, 
as mentioned in the Arabian Nights.” It would, however, be just 
as rational to regard these formalities and other circumstances de- 
scribed by our anthor, which of themselves were indicative of kind- 
ness and comfort, as proofs of a high civilization and the gene- 
ral happiness of all ranks in the community, as it is for Mrs. 
Trollope to confound feudal pomp and the gradations that are 
forcibly preserved in Austria, with the concomitants of an en- 
lightened and advanced condition among the inhabitants in that 
country. 

Talk of speed of travelling and rapid motion! Here is the Hon. 
Mr. Scarlett, who rides from Buenos Ayres across the Pampas to 
Mendoza, a distance of 936, miles in the course of thirteen days, 
at the rate of ninety miles per day, counting stoppages and delays. 
But even this is not half so wonderful as the account given to the 
author by a Yankee, who, talking of the great distances performed 
by the gauchos on horseback, declared that they were nothing to the 
feats of the officers of the United States’ navy at Valparaiso. 
“ Why, sir, what I tell you,” said Mr. Scarlett’s informant, “ is a 
ge-nu-ine fact ; our officers would often ride ninety-five miles to 
Santiago, drink a cup of coffee, smoke a cigar, and then ride Slick 
back again the same night to sleep.”” We do not mean, however, 
to place the author’s veracity upon the same footing that we do the 
Yankee’s who had sailed round Cape Horn; for every one who has 
read of the mode and rate of travelling by the gauchos over the im- 
mense plains of South America must be aware that they are of an 
extraordinary description. Why a young-spirited Englishman, 
with every aid which money could command, might not accomplish 
what he asserts to have been performed by him, is not for us 
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to say. The whole of his narrative we readily accept as honest 
and sincere ; but the question comes, is it a narrative after all 
that was worthy of being printed and published? We think not. 

First of all, whatever the author has to relate regarding scenery 
or incidents, has been gathered in the course of the most hurried 
excursion that it is almost possible to conceive. A steam-carriage 
on a railroad, might have afforded opportunities for acquiring nearly 
all the facts he has to communicate concerning South America and 
the Pacific. The account of his journey across the Pampas and 
the Andes, and, indeed, the whole texture of the work, is so light 
and hasty as to be flimsy in the extreme, scarcely possessing sufh- 
cient qualities to entertain a fire-side party for a winter-evening’s 
hour. 

Secondly, although a portion of the work, and an appendix with 
maps, deal in calculations and speculations to show the practicability 
and advantages of a rapid mode of conveyance across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and thereby joining, in as far as commerce is concerned, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, the suggestions are by no 
means new ; and what is more, there is reason, from the manner in 
which Mr. Scarlett has urged and connected his views, to suspect 
that the discussion of this subject has been lugged into a work, 
purporting to be a journal of travel, adventure, and of the usages of 
mankind in a clime and in conditions extraordinary to English 
readers, with the intention of forwarding the interests of a Mr. 
Wheelwright, an American gentleman, who has been exerting him- 
self for some time to effect the object advocated ; and, in conjunction 
with this definite object, to establish steam-navigation on the Pacific. 
We quote a few sentences on this subject. Mr. Wheelwright’s plans, 
says Mr. Scarlett, 


“ Appeared to me ably and accurately stated, and are consistent with the 
impressions I received myself in those countries. Feeling the advantages 
which must accrue to the commercial world from the establishment of 
steam communication along the whole western coast of the Americas, par- 
ticularly if it could, hereafter, be combined with railroads or canals across 
central America or the Isthmus to unite the two seas, I determined, with 
Mr. Wheelwright’s assistance, to bring his observations as well as my own 
on the same subject more under public notice. The promotion of these 
views is, | am convinced, calculated to produce inestimable benefit to the 
general intesests of trade, and will also have the effect, if adopted, of 
bringing remote regions of the globe, full of natural resources, more under 
the influence of a better social and political atmosphere. Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s long experience of those countries entitles his opinions to conside- 
rable weight ; and, I may add, that the respect entertained for his character 
by all the British merchants in South America with whom he has been in 
the habit of frequent intercourse, and their attachment to him personally, 
founded on a knowledge of his integrity and prudence, and of his cha- 
racter for indefatigable zeal in whatever he undertakes, seem to render 
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this gentleman a most efficient person for carrying so important a design 
into execution.” 


None of our readers, we presume, will connect themselves with 
the speculation that is here not very covertly recommended without 
better security than either the long experience of Mr. Wheelwright, 
or the sanguine opinions of our author, can furnish. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may cite the author’s 
account of the time which he took to traverse the “ middle state,” 
which the proposed line of junction would have to cut. He says, 
‘¢ the actual time I occupied in crossing the Isthmus from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, deducting the delay at Cruces, was seventeen hours ; 
eight hours from Panama to Cruces, and nine from Cruces to Cha- 
gres.” But Mr. Scarlett is a rapid rider; and having recurred to 
this fact, we shall quote some notices of what he saw and learnt 
during a portion of his gallop across the Pampas. Having arrived 
at a village called Rio Quarto, he states, 


“We were better lodged and better fed than we had yet been on our 


journey, and our sleep, for the first time, was undisturbed by mosquitoes. 


The fact is, that we have been gradually, though imperceptibly, ascending 
for the last two days, and have, we hope, taken leave of these nuisances 
for a long time ; as they confine themselves chiefly to the low wet plains 
which we have left behind us. We started at sunrise this morning, with 
a fine fresh keen air in our faces. Our route was over a still more undu- 
lating surface than that of yesterday, with the Sierre of Cordova right 
before us, and the grass looking quite green and luxuriant. The climate 
now becomes excellent—better, I think, than that of Italy. The air, both 
in the morning and the evening, is quite dry and bracing, and the never. 
failing breeze which prevails during the day, renders the sun less intole- 
rable. The little horses here must be indebted to the climate for their 
surprising vigour ; for though they are ridden under every disadvantage, 
being full of grass, over-weighed, and out of condition, they, nevertheless, 
do wonders. I have, myself, reason to be most grateful for the health 
which the climate and the ride together have restored to me.” 


As our author and his party approached nearer the end of their 
rapid ride, dangers and alarm blended with the previous novel ex- 
citements. It was reported that certain fierce and revengeful par- 
ties of Indians were scowring the country ; and a rencontre with 
these children of the wilderness might have been disastrous to the 
travellers. On reaching a particular post, says Mr. Scarlett, “ I 
was struck with the absence of all the men; all the animals, too, had 
disappeared, except one calf which was tied to a stake.” The fact 
was, that dread of the marauding Indians had driven all the women 
to seek protection in a village at some distance ; and though at 
length a half-naked boy and an old man, and then another person, 
were discovered at their halting place, so great had been their fear, 
that, on hearing the sound of horses’ hoofs, they hid themselves. 
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The following particulars will show what a terrible life the thinly- 
sown inhabitants pass who dwell in the regions in question. So ex- 
treme was the alarm of the wretched creatures that at last started 
up at the post referred to, 


‘‘ That it was not without some menaces of coercion on our part, that 
these unfortunate wretches were induced to go out and Jasso fresh horses, 
to enable us to proceed. They could think of nothing but the Indians whom 
they expected to encounter at every turn: 

‘Still as they run they look behind, 
And hear a voice in every wind.’ 

“ What a life of misery the poor gauchos lead in their lonely homes! 
Since their emancipation from old Spain, the Argentine stutes have never 
had a sufficient military force to protect them from the invasion of maraud- 
ing Indians, who harass the country in all directions for plunder ; always 
making for the Jeast defended points, and moving with incredible celerity. 
A savage yell at the dead of night at once arouses the sleeping gaucho, and 
informs him of his danger. ‘The house is surrounded ; the daughters dragged 
into bondage; and the corpses of fathers, brothers, and sons, mangled and 
hewn barbarously into pieces, are left amidst the smoking embers of their 
dwellings, to inform the next traveller of the cruelties of the Indian.” 


It is also stated, 


‘* The wilder and more remote tribes, who leave their distant regions to 
plunder the provinces, and return with the spoil, use a lance of eighteen 
feet long, pointed with bone, and are so dexterous that, without fire-arms, 
the Spanish cavalry could not resist their attack. Their superstitious horror 
of fire-arms has, however, of late years, been removed ; aiid they wiil now, 
I am told, charge cavalry and infantry, under fire, with the most astonishing 
recklessness. They are always on horseback, often naked, without even a 
hat ; and though they inhabit huts of ox-hide when encamped on their own 
plains, they will lie out on the bare ground all night, when at war, or in 
pursuit of their enemies, without any covering, and in all weathers. Their 
wars with the Spaniards have made them more cruel than they would natu- 
rally have been, for they expect no quarter; and their hatred and fury are 
raised to such a pitch against the gauchos, that they seldom are content to 
put them to death, without the additional vengeance of mangling and cutting 
their bodies in pieces. The young women and children whom they find 
are then taken up behind, on their horses, and galloped into slavery ; and 
it is said that some of the women have, at last, preferred the new ties formed 
among their wild captors, and refused to abandon them when retaken. ‘They 
live under a cacique, and have no fixed abode, but are determined in their 
migratory movements by the fineness and quantity of pasture for their horses 
or by some scheme for robbing the huts of the gauchos, and stealing the 
contents of their corals. ‘They eat mare’s flesh,— keeping their horses only 
for riding; and they consider it a great luxury (and it is their only one that 
approaches to cleanliness ) to bathe their hair in mare’s blood. They believe 
in good and evil spirits; and if an Indian dies before his time by any natural 
cause, the blame is often attached to some individual of another tribe, who 
is presumed to have been influenced by an evil spirit to kill him, and wars 
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are said to be not unfrequently the result of this suspicion. They have 
some notion of another world, in which they will be always drunk or gal- 


loping, and they believe that the stars are their deceased ancestry hunting 
in the heavens.” 


These are some of the most striking passages in Mr. Scarlett’s 
journal ; but were it not for the buoyancy of youth, and the spirit 
which is thence imparted to his pages, there is hardly anything in 
the points described, orin the principles of his observations, that is 
not tame and commonplace compared to what time and trouble 
might have rendered the scenes among which he travelled, even upon 

aper. 
: Mr. Cooper is the person with whom we really have least patience 
of all the four that are now ranged before us. Inasmuch as he isa 
man of talent and the possessor of merited celebrity, he has far 
more at risk and far more to answer for than Mrs. Trollope. He 
ought not to bring literature into disgrace by publishing in formi- 
dable volumes his irritability ; he ought not to write himself down, 
not only on account of the self-respect which he should cherish, but 
the regard that he is bound to have for the feelings of the public, 
who like to be consistent, and who are naturally reluctant to with- 
draw their favour from him. What excuse is it for the author of the 
“ Pilot” to say, if he ‘‘ were required to give a reason why he has 
written these volumes on a country so well known as Italy, he might 
be puzzled to give any other answer than that he loved the subject, 
and has been indulging his own recollections ;” indulging his own 
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carpings and disparagements, especially of the English, would be a 
juster reason for his inditing many portions of the work. 

How it comes that a man should fancy that all the world, at least 
that the English, are constantly thinking of him and his country, 
and studying how to disparage them, either through ignorance or 
wilfulness, but especially from jealousy, it is needless for us to labour 
to explain. From what escapes from the sensitive gentleman him- 
self, the best solution of the difficulty, with abundant frequency 
comes. Hear him at Leghorn. 


“ As we strolled along the mole and quays, we met several men from the 
Levant ; and an Algerine Rais was calmly smoking his chibouque on the 
deck of his polacre. Observing the eagerness with which I surveyed these 
objects, our daquats de place declared it was a pity we had not been in 
Leghorn ten days earlier, as we might then have found a ship worth seeing, 
the Delaware, American man-of-war. We sneered at this information, 
and asked him, what a people like the Americans could produce that was 
worth examining? ‘1 thought so too, gentlemen,’ he answered; ‘ but 
the Delaware was the finest ship that has ever been at Leghorn, as every 
one admits.’ ‘Of course her crew were black?’ ‘Not so, signore: [ 
expected that too; but they were all as white as we are;’ which, perhaps, 
was not so literally true. The only people in Europe who have a respectful 
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opinion of the Americans are those who see their ships; and these are 
getting to entertain notions that are a little extravagant the wrong way.” 


There was something said by Sir Walter, as quoted from his 
Diary by Lockhart, in the fifth volume of the Life, anent an inter- 
view which he had in Paris with the American novelist. Charac- 
terising Cooper’s manners, the great magician and scrutiniser of 
mankind expressed himself to this effect, that his brother tradesman 
in the world of fiction ‘‘ had a great deal of American manners 
about him, or rather no manners at all.”” Yet we have uniformly 
found in his works of European travel a vast deal of fuss about 
etiquette, court parade, dress, &c., just as if he were a French pro- 
fessor of the art of ceremony. The present publication forms no 
exception to the practice. We find him, for example, when anx- 
iously detailing the attention paid to him by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, not only counting the minutes that this illustrious personage 
bestowed upon him, but there is a great deal of small talk about 
lace and frills, sword, button, and hat, and other items of court-dress, 
that would really do credit to the most finical valet that ever strutted 
in plush or silk breeches. See what importance the Yankee lion at- 
taches to such matters. Speaking of his presentation tc the Grand 
Duke, he assures his readers, with great solemnity, that 


“Were the thing to be done over again, I should ask permission to 
appear in the full dress of my own country: for, if a Turk can be received 
in this manner, why not an American ?’ And ‘still I make no doubt, had 
a@ proper representation been made, I might have been received precisely 
as one goes to the White House; for the rule is, that each person shall 
appear in the full dress of his own country.’ ” 


Let the masters of ceremony, and the chamberlains in the courts 
of Europe, bear all this in mind, for Mr. Cooper has said it. 
This further piece of information ought not to be overlooked by 
these state-officials,— 


‘«¢ As we have no minister in Italy, I escaped the necessity of offering an 
apparent slight; for in no ordinary circumstances would I be presented by 
an American minister: it is not his duty, and one can get along quite as 
well without him as with him. I did think of asking the minister of Russia 
to do me this favour, for he would have been the most natural substitute 
for one of our own; but, on reflection, I determined to put myself alto- 
gether in the hands of the regular officer of the court.” 


But we must not part with the Grand Duke without letting Mr. 
Cooper have a fling at the ‘‘ Islanders,” whom he in reality dreads, 
and whom, with the inversion which all really vulgar persons pursue, 
he uniformly abuses, because he cannot obtain their unqualified 
praise. 
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‘With one of his questions, which was personal to myself, I was both 
startled and amused. ‘ De quel pays étes-vous, vraiment?’ he asked, 
laying a particular emphasis on the last word. Had he not discovered too 
much knowledge of America previously, I might have suspected the old 
difficulty of colour was a stumbling-block ; but, as this was out of the 
question, suspicion was drawn another way. ‘I believe the simple solution 
of this unusual question to be as follows :—Not long before, I had taken 
an opportunity to expose the motives and policy that had given rise to the 
systematic and enduring abuse of the English press on America. Any one 
might have accomplished this duty, for such it had actually become ; but, 
favoured by circumstances, my own publication had made its way in 
Europe, where most American books would never have penetrated. As 
a matter of course, I had been blackguarded—for the Anglo-Saxon race 
seems to take natural refuge in blackguarding when it can neither refute 
nor disprove. By way of weakening my testimony, a report had been in- 
dustriously circulated that I was a renegado Englishman, and an honest 
indignation for unmerited national calumny was ingeniously imputed to 
personal disaffection and personal discontent. As half-a-dozen of these 
rumours had fallen under my eyes in the public journals, 1 was at no loss 
to understand the drift of the grand duke’s inquiry; and this the more 
especially, as he awaited the answer with evident curiosity. Determined 
to set him right on the subject, which, if of no importance to the state of 
Tuscany, was of some importance to myself, I told him, with commendable 
particularity, I was a native of the small state of New Jersey, a territory 
lying between the two great states of Pennsylvania and New York; 
though a citizen of the latter from infancy.” 


He then adds, 


‘I believe this satisfied the grand duke, for so general is the disgust 
created by the English system of calumniating, that I have often had 
occasion to observe that the inhabitants of other countries are usually 
pleased to find the islanders put in the wrong.” 


Verily it is painful to find a man of Mr. Cooper’s age, experience, 
and celebrity fooling himself in this way ; but, as we have no wish 
to deal in undeserved or unmixed censure, we shall, knowing how 
much he reverences the British press, before closing this article 
let him be seen in colours more worthy of his fame ; for it caunot 
be doubted that he is a man of a searching though harsh turn, or 
that he speaks as plainly as he feels morbidly. 

We have had occasion before now to oatas out the manner in 
which he can denude a subject of that conventional and unwarrant- 
able romance which the human mind is so prone credulously to lend. 


pet is an example. He is describing the battle of the Bridge of 
odi :— 


‘We were anxious, of course, to examine the celebrated bridge. | 
found, however, that the people on the spot did not deem the battle so 
serious an affair as it is usually imagined; and as I have heard, on pretty 
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good authority, that several of Napoleon's battles were fought principally 
in the bulletins, I went doubting to the river. The stream, you know, is 
the Adda; it is straggling, and a good deal disfigured by sand-banks. The 
bridge, six or eight hundred feet in length, is narrow, and the land oppo- 
site the town is a low meadow. A few houses on that side mark the 
approach to the bridge, and the buildings of the town do the same thing 
on the other. As it would be physically impossible to cross this bridge 
under the fire of batteries of any force that were in the least well managed 
—and as the Austrian artillery, moreover, if not the very best, is consi- 
dered among the best in Europe—i was a good deal staggered with the 
appearance of things. The result of all my inquiries on the spot was as 
follows, and I presume it is not far from the truth. 

‘The Austrian army was in retreat, and had thrown the Adda between 
itself and its enemy. Napoleon arrived in pursuit. Ascertaining that the 
stream might be forded, he sent a detachment with that object towards a 
flank of his enemy; and the Austrians retired, leaving a force to protect 
their retreat at the bridge. Anxious to strike a blow, Napoleon decided 
to force this point immediately, and ordered the attack. My informant 
affirmed that most of the Austrian artillery had commenced retiring before 
the assauJt was made; and this appears at least probable. Finding that his 
column paused under the fire of the few guns left, Napoleon and his gene- 
rals cheered them on in person. The French did not get across until the 
Austrians were too far on their retreat to make the affair decisive, but 
soon enough to seize some of the guns in the rear ; guns that the Austrians 
probably intended to sacrifice. 

“TI give this account as it was given to me by one who affirmed he was 
an eye-witness, Certainly, after seeing the bridge, I shall not believe that 
one army crossed it in face of another that was not completely disor- 
ganized. Aw reste, it wassufficiently hazardous to attempt it in the face of 
a couple of efficient guns; aud the personal intrepidity of the Generals 
would be abundantly apparent even under such circumstances. It was 
probably a gallant thing, though by no means the thing we are accus- 
tomed to believe it.” 


We next quote a good anecdote. 


* When at Naples, I was told an anecdote of the good old King Ferdi- 
nando, which is in point. His generals were deliberating on a new 
uniform for the army, when the honest old prince, tired of the delay, and 
anxious to get at his game again, exclaimed— Ah, signori, dress them as 
you please, they will run away.’ I do not repeat this because I believe 
the Neapolitans are cowards, for | think them traduced in this respect, 
but because it is with politics as in war, ‘dress men as you will, they are 
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still that godlike-devil, man. : 


Though there is not a prominent object or scene in Italy that 
has not been described scores of times, yet when a man of Mr. 
Cooper’s closeness of observation and original powers comes to 
speak of it, he is sure to throw off a graphic sketch, in which there 
are strong and distinct lines, instead of empty expletive phrases or 
feeble sentimentalisms. Let us scan Rome with him, as seen at a 
distance. 
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‘‘] was too impatient to await the slow movements of the vetturino, and 
hurried on alone, afoot, as soon as my breakfast was swallowed. Passing 
through a gateway. I soon found myself at a puint whence I overlooked 
much of the surrounding scenery. Such a moment can occur but once 
in a whole life. 

“ The road ran down a long declivity, in a straight line, until it reached 
the plain, when it proceeded more diagonally, winding towards its desti- 
nation. But that plain! Farand near it was a waste, treeless, almost 
shrubless, and with few buildings besides ruins. Long broken lines of 
arches, the remains of aqueducts, were visible in the distance; and here 
and there a tower rendered the solitude more eloquent, by irresistibly pro- 
voking a comparison bei ween the days when they were built and tenanted, 
and the present hour. At the foot of the mountain, though the road 
diverged, there was a lane of smaller ruins that followed the line of the 
descent for milesin an air line. This line of ruins was broken atintervals, 
but there were still miles of it to be distinctly traced, and to show the 
continuity that had once existed from Albano to the very walls of Rome. 
This was the Appian Way; and the ruins were those of the tombs that 
once lined its sides—the ‘ stop traveller’ of antiquity, These tombs were 
on ascale proportioned to the grandeur of the seat of empire, and they 
altogether threw those of Pompeii into the shade; although the latter, as 
a matter of course, are in much the best preservation. ‘There were near 
Albano, several circular crumbling towers, large encugh to form small 
habitations for the living: a change of destiny, as I afterwards discovered, 
that has actually befallen several of them nearer the city. 

“ Rome itself lay near the confines of the western view. The distance 
(fourteen or fifteen miles) and the even surface of the country rendered 
the town indistinct, but it still appeared regal and like a capital. Domes 
rose up above the plane of roofs in all directions ; and that of St. Peter's, 
though less imposing than fancy had portrayed it, was comparatively 
grand and towering. It looked like the Invalides seen from Neuilly, the 
distinctness of the details and the gilding apart. Although I could dis- 
cern nothing at that distance that denoted ruins, the place had not alto- 
gether the air of othertowns. The deserted appearance of the surrounding 
country, the broken arches of the aqueducts, and perhaps the recollections, 
threw around it acharacter of sublime solitude. ‘The town had not, in 


itself, an appearance of being deserted, but the environs caused it to seem 
cut off from the rest of the world.” 


Our author can even lend novelty to St. Peter’s. But before 
quoting his account of this unrivalled temple, we must express our 
strong regret that the bulk of the sketches which he has collected 
during his ‘‘ Excursions in Italy,” is so disproportioned in point of 


value to our few last selected specimens. 


“We drove to the Hétel de Paris, entirely across the city, near the 
Porta del Popolo, and took lodgings. Iordered dinner ; but, too impatient 
to restrain my curiosity, as there was stili an hour of daylight, I called a 
laquais de place, and, holding little P by the hand, sallied forth, 





‘Where will the signore go? asked the laquais, as soon as we were in 
the street. ‘To St. Peter’s.’ 
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“In my eagerness to proceed, I looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. We went through crooked and narrow streets, until we came to a 
bridge lined with statues. The stream beneath was the Tiber. It was 
full, turbid, swift, sinuous ; and it might be three hundred feet wide, or 
perhaps not quite so wide as the Seine at Paris at the same season. The 
difference, however, is not material; and each is about half as wide as 
the Thames above London Bridge on a full tide, which is again three- 
fourths of the width of the Hudson at Albany. A large round castellated 
edifice, with flanking walls and military bastions, faced the bridge; this 
was the tomb of Adrian, converted into a citadel by the name of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, an angel in bronze surmounting thetower. Turning to the 
left, we followed the river until a street led us from its windings; and 
presently I found myself standing at the foot of a vast square, with colon- 
nades on a gigantic scale sweeping in half circles on each side of me, two 
of the most beautiful fountains 1 had ever seen throwing their waters in 
sheets down their sides between these, and the facade of St. Peter’s form- 
ing the back-ground. A noble Egyptian obelisk occupied the centre of 
the area. 

‘Every one had told me I should be disappointed in the apparent mag- 
nitude of this church; but I was not. ‘To me it seemed the thing it is, 
possibly because some pains had been taken to school the eye. Switzer- 
land often misled me in both heights and distances, but a ship or an edifice 
rarely does so. Previously to seeing Switzerland, I had found nothing to 
compare with such a nature, and all regions previously known offered no 
rules to judge by; but I had now seen too many huge structures not to be 
at once satisfied that this was the largest of them all. 

‘** The laquais would have me to stop to admire some of Michael Angelo’s 
sublime conceptions; but I pressedforward. Ascending the steps, I threw 
out my arms to embrace one of the huge half-columes of the facade, not in 
a fit of sentimentalism, but to ascertain its diameter, which was gigantic, 
and helped the previous impression. Pushing aside the door in common 
use, I found myself in the nave of the noblest temple in which any religious 
rites were ever celebrated. 

“T walked unconsciously about a hundred feet up the nave, and stopped. 
From a habit of analyzing buildings, I counted the paces as I advanced, 
and knew how far 1 was within the pile. Still, men seemed dwindled 
into boys, seen at the further extremity. One who was cleaning a statue 
of St. Bruno at the height of an ordinary church-steeple, stood on the 
shoulder of the figure, whose size did not appear disproportioned, and could 
just rest his arm on the top of itshead. Some marble cherubs, that looked 
like children, were in high relief against a pier near me; and laying my 
hand on the hand of one of them, I found it like that of an infant in com- 
parison. All this aided the sense of vastness. The baldacchino, or canopy 
of bronze, which is raised over the great altar, filled the eye no more than 
a pulpit in a common church; and yet I knew its summit was as lofty as 
half the height of the spire of Trinity, New York, or about a hundred and 
thirty feet, and essentially higher than the tower. I looked for a marble 
throne that was placed at the remotest extremity of the building, also as 
high as a common church-tower, a sort of poetical chair for the Popes ; 
and it seemed as distant as a cavern or mountain. 

“ To me there was no disappointment. Every thing appeared as vast as 
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feet and inches could make it; and as I stood gazing at the glorious pile, 
the tears forced themselves from my eyes. Even little P.—— was oppressed 
with the sense of the vastness of the place; for he clung close to my side, 
though he had passed half his life in looking at sights, and kept murmering, 
‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est ? quest-ce quec’est? Est-ce une église?’” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—A Letter to H.R. H. The Duke of Sussex. Witha Plan 
for the Promotion of Art, Science, and Literature. By Tu. L. 
Donapson, Architect. London: J. Williams. 1838. 

By this Plan the asststance of Government is required, which Mr. Donald- 
son maintains might be rendered effectual at a moderate expense, and by 
the enforcement of moderate measures. After showing the great advan- 
tages to the Arts, the Sciences, and the interests of Literature which have 
resulted from societies instituted for particular branches, and bestowing 
due praise upon them—the British Association amongst the rest—he 
earnestly and ably argues, that, with the countenance and aid of the 
Government towards the erection of suitable buildings, and attention to 
certain fixed principles of superintendence, controul, and reward, a mighty 
stimulus might be lent in behalf of the furtherance of enterprize, conse- 
quently of discovery, and consequently again of knowledge and improve- 
ment, The Letter is well worthy of the attention of every legislator and 
public man, not to speak of her Majesty’s Ministers. But will the 
powerful and the great exert themselves in thacause? We see difficulties 
and obstacles ; still the Royal Duke, to whom the author has immediately 
addressed himself, we are persuaded, is not the person to stand aloof, or 
withhold his influence and advice, should he be satisfied that any such plan 
as is here advocated is likely to be practicable and useful. 





a 





Art. XIII.—The Little Boy’s Companion to the Latin Accidence; and 
help to a Copia Verborum: So arranged as to form also a Supplement 
to the Eton Accitdence. London: Rivington. 

Tue principal object of this little work is to help young scholars to 

acquire a considerable portion of the Latin Vocabulary, with ease to them- 

selves, by means of their own language ; and this is done by going through 
the various parts of speech, and not only showing their grammatical con- 
struction, but by giving a list of words under their respective Declensions, 

Conjugations, &c., the literal meaning of which may be easily ascertained 

without the assistance of a Latin Dictionary, provided the learner apply 

his mind and resort to such English terms as correspond both in form and 
import. ‘Thus an Apiary—a place to keep bees in, is from Apis, a bee; 
an Aviary—a place to keep birds in, is from Avis, a bird; a Statute, an 
established Jaw, is from Statuo, to establish, determine; &c. It may be 
further observed, that, whilst attention is paid to this method of acquiring 

a knowledge of a vast number of Latin words, a concomitant knowledge 

must also be obtained of that portion of the English language that is of 

Latin descent. 


——E — -_ 
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Art. XIV.—Rural Rhymes, illustrative of Rustic Customs and Popu- 
lar Superstitions. By G. ‘TT. Mannine. -London: Printed for the 
Author. 1837. 

Tue work we suppose of a young author and a young man. It evinces 

considerable talent in the art of versification, not less acquaintance with 

the picturesque subjects of his verse, and still more enthusiasm. 





ArT. XV.—The Odes of Anacreon, rendered into English Metre. By 
F, J. Manyine, Student of King’s College. London: Printed for the 
Author. 1837. 

Arg G. T., and F. J., Mannings, members of the same family? It 

matters not. The latter is evidently a scholar of no mean order; and 

though his Anacreon be rather a moral paraphase of the bard’s Odes who 
made women and wine, love and pleasure the themes of sensual song, 
than a faithful translation, yet, by the variety and ease of his rhythm, the 
command of language when the rendering is meant to be faithful, and of 
sentiment as well as fancy when it is put in apposition to the original, 
are proofs of powers and acquirements that are highly honourable to Mr. 

Manning, and, at the same time, creditable to the College in which his 

genius has been cultivated. 





Art. XVI.—English Songs and Ballads. By A.exanper Home, 
London: Fox. 1838. 
Mr. Hume’s “ Scottish Songs,” we remember, were sweet and natural 
ditties, which must have come from the heart, for they went to the heart. 
The author exhibited in them that simplicity and ease, without which 
neither the refined nor rustic songster can be pleased, or feel a spontaneous 
impulse to carol them when alone. In the present volume he has crossed 
the Border, and produced a fit companion to his former work. We quote 
a song, and both in the choice of subject and in the manner of treating it, 
there will be seen freedom, power, playful fancy and elegance. 
SONG TO MY PEN, 
‘*T cannot think, poor pen, not I, 
To furnish food for thee ; 
My love is slyly standing by, 
And robbing me and thee. 
My thought that tires to struggle forth, 
And give thy life its bliss, 
She meets before it reaches birth, 
And kills it with a kiss. 


As light departs from an eclipse, 
So thought her presence flies; 

For when she kills not with her lips, 
She wounds it with her eyes. 

Yet though she stole away my brain, 
And left small sense to me, 

Woo her for food, my poet pen, 
She may be kind to thee.” 
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Art. XVII.—Colloquies. Imaginary Conversations between a Phrenolo- 
gist and the Shade of Dugald Stewart. By J. Suave, M.D. &c. Lond.: 
Parbury. 1838. 


We have not found that Dr. Slade has done anything in this work to 
advance the claims of the system he expounds to the rank of a science. 
Neither have we discovered that a being of active muscle and warm blood 
might not just as well have taken part in these Conversations as the Shade 
of one of our celebrated Mental Philosophers ; for there is nothing advanced 
on that side of the discussion that needs to be deemed knowledge gathered 
exclusively by a spirit in a disembodied state, or that is not manifestly the 
production of the other party who has had no such supernatural advan- 
tages. Indeed all imaginary dialogues and conversations must labour 
under this disadvantage, that the fabricator shapes the whole according to 
his conception of the subject, and of what his opponent wou'd or ought to 
say. On the other hand, a dramatic turn may in this manner be given to 
the discussion of a theme that would otherwise be dry or repulsive to the 
general reader; and this effect our author has sometimes not failed to pro- 
duce, although his main features as a writer or a philosopher are extensive 
research, accurate learning, and perspicuous elegance of expression. 

There are many parts in these Colloquies, such as the introductory pas- 
sages and numerous digressions, that are extremely pleasing and descriptive. 
We quote a sketch of the east Lyn Valley of Lynmouth in Devonshire, as 
a sample of the tastefuland beautiful passages referred to. The Lyn Valley 
was the spot where the Shade first made its appearance ; a spot where, the 
author says, ‘‘ there seems to be a struggle for pre-eminence between sub- 
limity and beauty.” He proceeds—alluding to these competing features— 

‘* They exist in majestic rivalry, separated only by a purling and mean- 
dering stream, which has its rise in Exmoor, or some of the adjacent hilly 
country. The valley is a deep, narrow, and rather circuitous ravine, with 
two lines of mountainous hill, of equal height, opposite each other, diversi- 
fied by precipices, woods, and rocks. What Olympus and Ossa were to 
the Thessalian Tempé, the renowned valley, and the once beautiful river 
Peneus, so are these lines and the purling streams to the vale of Lynmouth. 
One line is covered from the bottom to the summit with foliage of great 
richness; the other line is of shingle and rock ; huge masses of which over- 
hang the path in many places with fearful majesty. Craggy, bold, abrupt, 
sombre, and precipitous, a scene is presented to the eye on this side, which, 
in strong contrast with the other, forms a peculiar, romantic and splendid 
variety. ‘To those who seek for and delight only in rural beauty, and 
attach grandeur to nothing that does not carry with it some utility, a scene 
of this description would create disappointment. It is, in truth, not a 
rural, but a romantic spot. A few Exmoor sheep may be seen climbing, 
like the mountain-goat, the craggy steeps in search of herbage, and here 
and there the hand of the husbandman may have left some traces of his 
industry in the cultivation of some of the least precipitous parts of the cliff; 
but the soil is unkind, and yields but little in recompense for the labour 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

‘Those who have seen the favourite valley of the great Italian poet 
Petrarch, near. Avignon, may form some notion of this. Vaucluse is 
bounded on both sides by stupendous cliffs : it has an advantage in singu- 
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larity over the Lynmouth Valley, having but one entrance to it, the two 
parallel cliffs meeting at the further endinasemicircle. In the semicircu- 
lar space a cavern of great dimensions exists ; and in a remote and gloomy 
part of it a reservoir of water, unfathomable, it is said, in depth, and sup- 
plying a stream of some magnitude which meanders through the course of 
the valley. In this locality Petrarch passed many of his days in studious 
retirement.” 





Art. XVIII.—Utopia; or the Happy Republic. By Sir Tuomas More: 
To which is added the New Atlantis. By Lorp Bacon. With a Preli- 
minary Discourse. By J. A. Sr. Joun. London: Rickerby. 1838. 

As one of a series of volumes, containing what the publisher and editor 

characterize as * the Master-pieces of English prose literature,” we have 

now before us the celebrated Philosophical Romance by the Chancellor of 

Henry the Eighth, and a fragment from the pen of a still greater though 

not a better man; for the editor regards the New Atlantis as forming but 

a portion of an imaginary commonwealth, and has therefore thought it not 

an unfit companion to the Utopia. ‘These handsome and cheap editions 

are enriched by learned dissertations and critical notes, in which Mr. J. A. 

St. John has hitherto acquitted himself admirably, furnishing to the ordi- 

nary reader a key and an analysis, by which the full import and beauty of 

the text bequeathed to the world by the various master-minds whose works 
are published in this series of volumes, may be accurately understood and 
adequately appreciated. In the present instance the Preliminary Discourse 
contains an analysis of Plato’s Republic, and notices of other imaginary 
productions of a similar order, all which serve to elucidate the Utopia and 
to indicate the models which its eminent author had in his eye when cum- 
posing his once most popular work. This new edition ought to rescue 
such a gem from the comparative neglect into which it has fallen. We 
shall quote two paragraphs from the Preliminary Discourse, merely to 
show to those who have never looked into the ‘* Philosophical Romance’”’ of 

Sir Thomas More, what are some of its qualities. The editor has been 

speaking of the models which the author has followed, and proceeds thus— 

‘‘ Nevertheless, though Sir Thomas More be an imitator, his imitation, 
like that of Giulio Romano, has the fire of nature in it, and can by no 
means be regarded as the mere reflection of anything previously existing. 
He opens his work in a highly striking manner, introducing at once an his- 
torical character, since renowned for his tyranny and his vices, but endowed 
in these pages with the mental and moral qualities of a Marcus Aurelius. 
‘ Henry the Eighth, the unconquered king of England, a prince adorned 
with all the virtues that become a great monarch, having some differences 
of no small moment with Charles, the most serene Prince of Castile, sent 
me into Flanders as his ambassador, for treating and composing matters 
between them.’ 

‘¢ T know of no artifice of rhetoric by which he could have bespoken a 
more favourable hearing. The reader, though by a side-wind, is at once 
carried into the secret of the author’s condition, of the estimation in which 
he was held by his Prince, and of the great experience he was likely to 
have had in public affairs, before so puissant and wise a monarch would 
have entrusted to his management the settling of differences, considered by 
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the chief statesmen of the age as of no small consequence. From the first 
moment he makes it manifest that the reader is not to be entertained with 
the reveries of one of those chamber-lecturers, who would undertake to 
instruct Hannibal in the art of war, but has before him the fruits of a man’s 
meditations, to whom tht science of politics had been a professional study. 
And I will answer for it, no one ever went attentively through the Utopia, 
without acknowledging it to be full of those profound observations and 
shrewd insights into human nature, peculiar to those who have tested their 
philosophy by living freely among mankind.” 





ArT. XIX.—Etymological Guide to the English Language. By the Com- 
piler of the Edinburgh Sessional School Books. Third Edition. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 

TuE history of any language is a history of the human mind and of the 
progress of civilization among some particular people. Etymology exhibits 
perhaps the most curious process in such a history, for it traces the. manner 
in which, by means of derivatives and compounds, consisting of borrowed 
roots, affixes and prefixes, the most delicate but important contributions 
have been made to the expressions of thought, these expressions keeping 
pace with the enlargement of knowledge in every relation of life, and depart- 
ment of art, literature, and science. The present collection, which is alpha- 
betically arranged, will be found an excellent assistant to all who are not 
deeply learned ; and even to the scholar, it is full of suggestive hints as 
well as of aids which at first may not be obvious. No person can possess 
even a tolerable knowledge of English, who is totally ignorant of the con- 
tents of this little work; and no one who is unacquainted with the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome, can elsewhere with less trouble acquire 
the requisite knowledge. 





Art. XX.—A Letter to Lord John Russell, on the Asiatic Cholera. By 
JoserH AyrE, M.D. London: Longman. 
THE author, who dates his Letter, Oct. 16th, 1837, after stating that 
the Asiatic Cholera has long been ravaging the Italian States, says, 
that it has ‘‘ extended itself to France and to the north of Germany, and 
that, judging from our knowledge of its course and history, it may be ex- 
pected speedily to re-appear in this country.” He therefore naturally wishes 
to put her Majesty’s Government upon its guard, and to point out the 
means which he thinks best fitted for arresting the march of such a terrific 
disease. ‘These means are different from those that have hitherto been 
employed ; for Doctor Ayre maintains that the Asiatic Cholera is not infec- 
tious, and that among other attempted preventives that of the quarantine 
is ridiculous and altogether inefficient. His experience seems to be exten- 
sive and minute on the subject, and his doctrine thence derived amounts to 
this, that the habitual abstinence from animal diet, to which so many of 
the labouring poor were reduced, and the inordinate quantity, and in many 
cases, the unwholesome quality of the bread and other vegetable food, which 
they ate, were the means which predisposed them to be affected by the 
disease. His preventive means are, therefore, establishments for the daily 
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issue to the destitute poor of rations of meat and animal soup, beginning 
the issue of such rations on the first appearance of the Cholera in a town, 
and continuing it during the period in which the epidemic prevails, which 
prevalence, he is confident, will thereby be greatly limited in point of time 
and virulence. 





———. 


Art. XXI.— Warner Arundell, the Adventures of a Creole. By E. L. 
JosepH, of Trinidad. 3 Vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 1838. 
THESE are remarkable volumes both in respect of the nature and variety 
of their contents, and the style in which they are written. ‘They purport 
to be the autobiography of a Creole who kept a minute journal of what 
befel him from his earliest years down to the denouement of a stirring, 
frequently absorbing, and romantic story ; the whole, we think, from their 

verisimilitude, having facts for a foundation. 

The Creole visits London, and gives many sketches of his observations 
when here, all of them more or less striking, some of them quite original. 
But we like still better his delineations of the West Indies, and of the 
Spanish main, where his eye seems not to have been more familiar with 
the most diversified styles of scenery found in these regions, than with the 
manners of the different races of the inhabitants of them, and the charac- 
ters of individuals. The Creole joins the insurgents in Columbia, and 
exerts himself enthusiastically in behalf of the patriotic cause against the 
Spanish royalists. Here his dangers, escapes, and enterprises are wonder- 
ful enough ; every section of the narrative, in fact, whatever be the part 
of the world which he describes or the incidents which he professes to have 
witnessed, conveying a lively and correct view of the subject in hand. 
He rises with his subject, be it gorgeous, or terrible; and when humour 
or tenderness are invoked, he can be natural and simple, yet effective. We 
do not anxiously search for a specimen, nor do we go to any part of the 
narrative where the most arresting passages are to be met with; for these 
could not be fully appreciated without requiring longer extiacts and more 
connecting links than we have room for; but we shall take Mr. Arundell 
up before he visits our shores. The specimen exhibits an intimacy with 
character and circumstances, which cannot be mistaken or pass undetected. 
The narrator says, 

‘‘ Our steward was a Barbadian, who had never been out of the Carib- 
bean sea until the present voyage; his predecessor had died at Antigua, 
of the ‘new-rum fever.” One morning, after we got into cold weather, 
as ] was talking to Doctor Grey, he came to us, looking very pale, with 
his eyes protruding from their sockets, like a harpooned dolphin, and alto- 
gether appearing as much alarmed as though he had been visited by the 
ghost of his friend Jumbee. ‘ Oh, doctor !’ said he; and he stopped short, 
as though his utterance were choked. ‘ What is the matter with you, 
man?’ inquired the doctor, hastily catching his wrist, and feeling his 
pulse, as it were mechanically. ‘I is a dead man,’ said the steward, mourn- 
fully and syllabically. ‘You have the strongest pulse for a dead man I 
ever felt. In the name of God, what ails you?’ said the physician. 
‘Don’t you see?’ rejoined the steward. ‘See what ?’ asked Grey. * Why,’ 
replied the steward, ‘ the smoke is coming out of my mouth!’ ‘The fact 
was, the Barbadian never having been in a cold climate, he was utterly 
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astonished on perceiving, when he came on deck, as he expressed it, that 
the smoke came out of his mouth—in other words, that the rarity of 
the atmosphere made his breath visible. After explaining to the poor 
Barbadian the cause of his alarm, we enjoyed a hearty laugh at his ex- 
pense. It was, however, no laughing matter to the steward ; for fear had 
so got the better of him, that he was sick for fuur days after this—yet was 
he any thing but a coward. He was twice wounded at the taking of 
Martinique, in which affair he acted as a volunteer. He belonged to the 
division called the ‘ Barbadoes flute-players.” The last phrase I must 
explain. During the late war, an expedition, for the purpose of capturing 
one of the French islands, sailed from Barbadoes. A number of Barba- 
dians joined the expeditionas volunteers. Ondebarking on the hostileshore 
to take the capital of the island, the Barbadians separated themselves from 
their comrades, ran intu a cane-field, where each cut as large and straight 
a sugar-cane as he could find, which he commenced gnawing, holding it 
in his hands and bending his head to it, rejoining, at the same time, his 
division. Now, these cane-eaters, at a distance, looked, for all the world, 
like men playing on flutes. When the enemy, therefore, beheld on their 
shores an army which possessed a body of flute-players comprising several 
hundred men, they came at once to the conclusion, that the expedition 
must be far too strong for them to cope with ; and, under this persuasion, 
immediately surrendered the capital at discretion. Such is the story of the 
‘ Barbadoes flute-players;’ and, whenever it is told, a hearty laugh 
at ‘little England,’ is generally created. Of course, I do not pledge 
myself for the authenticity of the story.” 





Art. XXII.—Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Argu- 
ments, originally treated. By Martin Farquuar JupPEr, Esq., M.A. 
London: Rickerby. 1838. 

Boru the manner of treatment and the Thoughts and Arguments them- 

selves contained in these Proverbial sayings are original. Certainly there 

have been many books of proverbs and sententious utterances, the object 
of which is to convey a striking truth in a terse and pithy style; but 
there is more novelty in the sentiments, a greater sweep of subjects, and 

a finer sense of moral beauty displayed by Mr. Jupper, than we remember 

to have seen in any work of its class, excepting, of course, the Proverbs cf 

Soloman. We also discover in his Philosophy the stores of extensive 

reading, and the indisputable proofs of habitual and devout reflection, as 

well as the workings of an elegant mind. 

These Thoughts and Arguments are ranged under distinct heads: 
while the form which the language takes in expressing approaches that of 
verse. A specimen alone, however, will convey a correct notion of the 
performance. We take a few sentences from the chapter on “ Indirect 
Influences.” The writer is speaking of the worldly man who “ beasteth 
in his pride that there is no power, but of money.” 

“He spurneth the needy sage, whose wisdom hath enriched nations, 

And the sons of poverty and learning, without whom earth were a desert : 

Music, the soother of cares, the tuner of the dank discordant heart-strings, 

It is naught unto such a one but sounds, whereby some earn their living ; 

The poem, and the picture, and the statue, to him seem idle baubles, 
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Which wealth condescendeth to favour, to gain him the name of patron. 

But little wotteth he the might of the means his folly despiseth ; 

He —" not that these be the wires which move the puppets of the 
world. 

A sentence hath formed a character, and a character subdued a kingdom: 

A picture hath ruined souls, or raised them to commerce with the skies, 

The pen hath shaken nations, and ’stablished the world in peace, 

And the whole full horn of plenty been filled from the vial of science, 

He regardeth man as sensual, the monarch of created matter, 

And careth not aught for mind, that linketh him with spirits unseen. 

He feedeth his carcass and is glad, though his soul be faint and famished ; 

And the dull brute power of the body bindeth him a captive to himself,” 





_m 


Art. XXIII.— The Illustrated Family Bible. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1838. 

Here we have the first Part of a reprint of Brown’s Self-Interpreting 
Bible, and Concordance, which is to be completed in about twenty Parts. 
_ Its shape is that of a small folio, which, when the whole is published, will 
form a remarkably handsome volume—the size, according to our associa- 
tions, becoming the Bible particularly well. But its typography is the 
great peculiarity and recommendation of this impression. It is in fact 
surpassingly beautiful and clear—attracting the external eye as any thing 
that is perfect never fails todo. The specimens of art that adorn the 
Illustrated Family Bible are from original designs, and are also tasteful and 
highly finished productions. But it is impossible to conceive correctly of 
this unique work, or to come up by expectation to its real merits; the eye 
must first have scanned its pages. It is our duty to mention that the price 
of each Part is so moderate that no one who can afford to gratify his 
taste and fancy periodically to the smallest extent need fear being incon- 
venienced by its purchase. 





Art. XXIV.— TheConfessions of an Elderly Lady; illustrated by Eight 
Portraits from Drawings by E. T. Parris. By the Countess of 
BuEssineton. London: Longman. 1838. 


WE think these “Confessions” are equally as good as those of the 
*‘ Elderly Gentleman,” which have been deservedly popular. The ‘‘ Lady” 
is in every respect a fit companion; we mean, so long as they are both 
garmented in the Aabit of a book, and cohabit tcgether only on the read- 
ing-table ; for the pride and womanly vanity of the fair one would hardly 
consort with the selfishness and fickleness of the old bachelor. We like 
our heroine all the better that she is not perfect or free from the weak- 
nesses of the sex; we like her still more because she has too much sense 
to indulge in sickly sentiment, and is merely made to utter the various 
workings of the female heart throughout a multitude of years, vicissitudes, 
and natural situations. If the noble authoress has not actually experienced 
the emotions and the motives she portrays, there is every proof of the 
earnestness of one who has deeply sympathised with others in these expe- 
riences. Many touches of individual character belonging to both sexes 
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are happily given. The satire is often keen, sometimes bitter. The 
writing is uniformly easy and elegant. 

We are not going to lift the veil from the story of the “ Elderly Lady,” 
in which the delicacy and fervour of love, the devotedness of the female 
heart, the pangs of disappointment and jealousy, and the sense of being no 
longer possessed of unfaded charms, are fully delineated. It is merel 
necessary, for the purpose of rendering our first extract sufficiently intelli- 
gible, to state that our heroine isa Lady Arabella Walsingham, and a 
great heiress ; that her father marries her governess; that the step-mother’s 
brother is offered to the daughter by the noble father, and that she is rejected 
on account of a preferred object. This isa terrible shock and the source 
of much heart-felt torment. A sentimental young nobleman however 
steps forward and might have healed the wounded spirit; but it is first 
discovered that his love amounts only to a pensive Platonism, and after- 
wards, when he really begins to thaw, that he has been enamoured of 
another. And now for our extract : 


“T longed yet feared to question him of the past, when we were alone. 
I dreaded to revive an image in his recollection, which I desired, oh! how 
anxiously desired, might be banished from it for ever ; and yet the thought 
of her whose memory I dreaded to recall, was so predominant in mine, and 
filled me with such painful emotions, that I felt that I could have no peace 
until he should have reposed in my breast the mournful tale of his former 
attachment. Often did the question hover on my lips; and as often did 
it die away, without my being able to frame words that would solicit his 
confidence without betraying the secret jealousy which was torturing me. 
There is a conscious unworthiness in jealousy, which, if the victim be 
proud, makes her shrink from its exhibition, I felt this powerfully, and 
added to it, was the dread of forfeiting his esteem, by the display of this 
egotistical passion. [I am now surprised when I reflect on the duplicity 
with which I affected a strong sympathy in his regret for her he had lost; 
and still more surprised, when I remember how completely he was the 
dupe of this pretended sympathy. His love for me seemed positively to 
have increased tenfold, by the interest I evinced in the fate of my prede- 


cessor. My generosity, so superior, as he said, to that of the generosity 
of females, delighted him. 


‘‘ How little did he know the heart of woman! For though there may 
be many who might be gentle enough to regret an unknown individual 
of their own sex, who is represented as having gone down young, beau- 
tiful, and good, to an early grave, while yet love and hope would fain have 
bound her to earth, few have sufficient self-control to conquer her jealous 
emotions, while listening to the recapitulation of the perfections of the 
lost one, or the grief her loss had excited in the breast of the object of her 
own affection.” 

This we think shows a subtle reading of the female temperament, and 
no ordinary hand at lashing female jealousy and vanity. Sentiments 
in the way of digression, and apophthegms, obviously arising out of the 
story, frequently add strikingly to its beauty and the brilliancy of the com- 
position. We quote two specimens, 

“ Second Childhood.—As we approach the grave, our mother’s breast, 
a second childhood is mercifully granted us, and we retain only the im- 
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pressions which were stamped on the heart by the affections, while those 
of reason fade from the brain. Nature engraved the first ; but expe- 
rience formed the second. The one is felt; the other has only been 
thought.” 

* Boarding-school Love.—On looking at Frederic Melville, the once 
pale, interesting, but now lusty and fresh-coloured father of a family, I 
could scarcely forbear a smile at the recollection of my former girlish pre- 
dilection for him. How inferior, how immeasurably inferior, was he to 
Lord Clydesdale, in appearance as well as in manner. Thisalteration in 
his looks, but still more, the total change in my own taste and opinions, 
led me to reflect on the folly of permitting girls to marry the first object 
that attracts their juvenile fancy, without allowing a reasonable time to 
elapse, in order that the stability of the sentiment may be ascertained. 
How few young women would at twenty select the admirer as a partner 
for life who might have captivated them at seventeen ; and how many of 
the desperate passions, supposed to be eternal, would fade away like a 
dream before the influence of reason, if subjected to the ordeal of a couple, 
or of even one year’s absence.” 





Art. XXV.—Judah and Israel ; or, the Restoration and Conversion of 
the Jews and Ten Tribes. By Rev. J. S.C. F. Frey. To which is 
added Essays on the Passover. London: Ward. 1838. 

Our author has by this volume given another proof of his ceaseless and 
absorbing desire, of his indefatigable labours, to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of that great event which Prophecy assures the world will take place 
in the history of the descendants of Jacob, viz. their conversion to the 
Christian faith, as promulgated in the New Testament. Since his recent 
return from America, he has been traversing this country, and both by 
voice and pen striving not only to awaken his brethren the Jews tua 
knowledge and recognition of the truth as it is in Jesus, but also to stir 
up the Christian community to much greater exertions in behalf of the 
best interests of the ancient people of God, than have hitherto ever testi- 
fied the regard and gratitude which the Gentile World owe to the children 
of Israel. Mr. Frey’s superior acquaintance with the present condition of 
his brethren wherever they are scattered, and his experience and erudition 
as regards their ceremonies, customs, rites, and traditions, enable him to 
intersperse his appeals with facts and circumstances that are singularly 
affecting and striking. With the religious and philanthropic the volume 
will have cordial acceptance. 

When speaking of the Jews nothing is more common to hear, because 
nothing is more obviously and remarkably true, than that they are a living 
and standing miracle, furnishing the most positive testimony in support of 
the Christian religion. In this view their continued and stubborn unbe- 
lief, even though possessed of,and professing to repose unlimited faith in 
the very oracles that contain the awful predictions concerning themselves, 
however painful to contemplate, must not be regarded otherwise than as 
affording a wonderful display of the wisdom and goodness of divine Provi- 
dence. ‘To use the sentiments of Pascal, ‘“Had the Jews been all con- 
verted on the promulgation of the Gospel, we should have had none but 
suspected witnesses ; and had they all been destroyed, we should have had 
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no witness at all.” To those who wish to learn more on the points to 
which we have alluded, to all who desire to be excited by what is marvel- 
lous and important, we recommend the present work as one which will 
not yield disappointment. 





Aut. XXVI.—Sermons on Various Subjects; with Three Lectures. By 
The Rev. Henry Woopwarp, A. M., Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese 
of Cashel. London: Duncan. 1838. 

A ForMER volume by Mr. Woodward, containing Essays and Sermons has 
reached the third edition. The present, we doubt not, will be no less ac- 
ceptable to the religious community; for we are of opinion that these dis- 
courses are of a very high order. ‘The author’s style is correct, elegant, 
and masculine; his manner is earnest, searching, and full of unction ; his 
sentiments and opinions are scriptural. He uniformly recognizes and 
strenuously inculcates the peculiar doctrines of the Christian faith; for 
though we feel assured that he could compose a moral essay after the most 
approved form of legal pulpit orations, it is clear that he would consider that 
labour vain and a prostitution of the sacred duty he has sworn to discharge, 
as a minister of “ glad tidings.” 

One of the most common things that is heard relative to books, is that 
there is a wonderful dearth of good modern sermons. The publication 
before us is certainly an exception to this dictum, and we are desirous to 
have it judged of by our readers upon its own merits ;—for, while the mere 
critic cannot fail to discover in it an unusual display of abilities, even ori- 
ginal talent in regard to thought and powers of illustration, the most simple 
in point of scholarship or habits of ratiocination, as well as the most cul- 
tured minds will be made to feel the closeness with which the author brings 
the great truths he proclaims to bear upon the conscience; without which, 
all sermons, however elegant or eloquent are of little value. Without 
longer introduction, we shall quote one or two paragraphs which, though 
almost spoiled by the isolated and unconnected form in which they thus 
appear, will yet convey some idea of the spirit of the whole. We need not 
go further than the first sermon in the volume for aspecimen. The text is, 
** And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, how old art thou?” The discourse which 
these simple but emphatic words suggested, was delivered on New-Year’s 
Day,—the preacher naturally putting the monarch’s question to different 
classes of his hearers, in respect of age, and making the proper application 
to individual cases. The old are, of course, addressed; and the folly of 
banishing all thoughts of death, the nearer that the grave is approached, is 
exposed. ‘“ Led by blind instinct, and not by reason, the creature of habit, 
rather than reflection,’”’ the aged man often, says the preacher, “‘ cleaves to 
the world, merely because he has been longa slave toit.” It is thea 
added,—** But the masterpiece of this perversion is this—not only, that 
man sets his heart on the world, when he is about to leave it; but that the 
last passion which seizes the human soul, is the love of the world, in the 
shape, and for the sake, of the very thing, which has now peculiarly lost its 
use. The fact is, that these ruling passions reign, successively, in the child 
of earth, and fill up the history of his life below : the love of pleasure, the love 
of power, and the loveof riches. Sensuality, ambition, and avarice, fo.m the 
grand outline of man’s apostacy from God. Now, if this order, or rather 
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disorder, were reversed ; if riches were first sought, with all the energies of 
the soul, nature would thus make provision for a fund, to feed the appetite 
for pleasure, and gratify the lust of power. But nature fallen from God, is 
but blind fatuity; and all the machinery of man is out of course, unless it 
tend to Him. And thus the soul, by a just judgment, gropes ina vain 
shadow, is cheated by false appetites, and grasps at nothing; sets a value 
om means, when no value for the end is felt; and in a word, serves and 
worships Mammon, precisely in proportion as the mind has lost its relish 
for the only things which money can purchase or wealth procure.” , 

A paragraph from another discourse, may very aptly follow the one, so 
full of point and force, that we have already quoted. 

“Look at a man encircled with every earthly blessing ; his goods in 
peace— his business prospering—his children like olive plants round about 
his table—his health and animal spirits high—and nothing wanting of all 
that his heart could wish; is that man’s, I say, an enviable state? Ido 
not mean as connected with his eternal interests, for that can admit no 
doubt. But is it an enviable state, as it respects merely his worldly hap- 
piness? Surely not. His cup is full, indeed; but that very fulness, in 
some measure, constitutes its bitterness. For what is the real position in 
which a man, thus cursed with blessings, stands? He has everything to 
lose, and nothing to gain. Every change must be for the worse. All his 
treasures are around him; he must part with them, one by one; and he 
has nothing in this ‘world to supply their places. Such is man. Cut him 
off from the consolations of religion, and he is born to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upwards. He is the child of misery, and the heir of sorrow. Nor is 
it easy to determine whether at the summit of prosperity or in the lowest 
depths of adversity he is most entitled to pity.” 

This latter passage is from one of the Three Lectures which are added 
to Twenty One Sermons. These Lectures are on Ruth, and are published 
principally with the view, as the author states, “‘ to ascertain how far they 
may meet a favourable reception from the religious public.” If so, “ he 
hopes to present to the world a Series of Discourses on Select Passages of 
the Old Testament, written in the same style and manner.” This style 
and manner we regard as excellent; an opinion that cannot justly be 
entertained of the great majority of expositions of Holy Writ. The author 
is evidently well qualified not only to explain the meaning and enforce the 
lessons contained in the most striking and emphatic passages of the Bible, 
but to illustrate and corroborate the historical parts from the stores of his 
various reading and by his powers of disquisition. The specimen we are 
about to extract from the present Lectures is not illustrative so much of 
the explanatory talents of the author, as of the abundance, aptitude, and 
beauty of the sentiments with which he elucidates a moral truth, or expa- 
tiates on a touching incident. The words “* And Orpah kissed her mother- 
in-law, but Ruth clave unto her,” are made the ground of certain interest- 
ing observations concerning the struggle of sympathy which thereturnof the 
one Sister “ unto her people, and unto her gods” must have cost the other, 
who said to Naomi, ‘“* Whither thou goest, I will go,” and, “ where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried.” 

“Of all the several relations,” says the lecturer, “ which bind the 
human family in cords of sympathy, there is none which gives such influence 
to example, or which so renders character infectious as that which links 
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sister to sister, and brother to brother.” “‘ Allow,” heafterwards continues, i | 
“that the ties which bind husband to wife, and wife to husband, parent to i 
child, and child to parent, are still nearer and dearer than the ties of i! 
brethren. Still, the peculiar tenderness of those relations. proceeds rather + || 
from contrariety than sameness. It is the result of interchanges and reci- 1 
cations, and endearments, arising, not from the similaritv of the parties, at 
but from their mutual adaptation to supply, each, what the other wants, | th 
and is formed to love. The one blessed in giving, the other in receiving. | 
The one privileged to protect, the other grateful for protection. The one 
affection ascending, like the love of man towards God; the other, descend- 
ing, like the love of God towards man. But the bands of brotherhood are, 
in'an emphatic sense, the bands of sympathy, ‘Those who stand in this | 
relation are formed of the same materials, shoot from the same stock, and : 
grow, like contiguous plants, under the influence of the same sunshine, , 
and the same showers. Hence the instinctive and habitual tendency of | 
brothers to compare themselves with brothers, as those whose opportunities, 
whose advantages, and disadvantages, and, consequently, whose responsi- 
bilities and duties are identical with their own. And, hence, I do not Mi) 
scruple to say, that the eldest brother of a family is in one of the most 
important positions in which an accountable being can be placed.” i 





_—_— 


Art. XXVII—A Legend of the Puritans ; or, the Influence of Poetry 
and Religion on the Female Character: with other Poems. By 
Susan Fisner.. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1837.. 

Amone the causes that have contributed to bring poetry into disrepute of 

late years may oe specified the vast quantity of the article which has been 

produced until the world has been drugged with it. Now, although out of 
this mass may be picked many pieces which would not have disgraced 

Scott, Moore, or Byron, these seldom extend to any sustained length and 

| whole, or amount but to imitations; while by far the greatest part is trashy 

and worthless. ‘The consequence is, that the public is prejudiced against 
every effort of the kind; so that while those who cannot judge for them- 
selves, will not believe that the muse can now-a-days produce “ any good 
thing,” and therefore sneer as they read; the majority of persons competent 
to form a correct and just opinion, labouring under a similar impression, 
seldom open a volume of verse, and therefore seldom rescue from oblivion 
what might otherwise speedily be pronounced by the former c'ass of readers, 
works that the world ought not to let die. We could name several small 
unpretending volumes which have met this undeserved fate,—the fate of 
neglect. And what is there that can be more disheartening to a sensitive 
mind? Why, it is following the very course that is sure to produce the 
mediocrity and worthlessness that is complained of ; for while it crushes the 
ym of the misused candidate, it operates as a grievous discouragement to 

e aspiring genius of those who should otherwise have been enticed to take 
the field. How many flowers have thus blushed unseen, how much sweet- 
ness has thus been wasted! And should the treatment now impu 
smother ‘‘ I'he Legend of the Puritans,” one other instance of its injirstice 
| and cruelty, perhaps the most striking and affecting instance that can be 
on of late years, will be added to the sum of suppressed merit already 
elerred to. 
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The principal poem before us, and the circumstances of its author are 
extraordinary. But first of the author ;—and on this point we cannot do 
better than insert the account given by herself—and as it is corroborated by 
the individual who has conducted the little volume through the press ; for 
though that individual withholds his name, and Susan Fisher be a stranger 
to us, we know that the statements which we are about to extract are 
faithful and true. 

In the preface we read, ‘“* If any apology be deemed necessary for offer- 
ing the following poems to the public, the author may be allowed to state 
that they were composed during lung years of confinement from the active 
duties of life ;—years of sorrow and suffering, yet not without their enjoy- 
ments; for, in arightly constituted mind, the pleasures of memory, and 
the hope of future happiness, will always afford an antidote to the severest. 
sorrows.” From a note by the editor, we learn that her “ years of confine- 
ment,” confinement “tothe bed of weakness,’ have extended to above twenty- 
five!! We also gather from the short pieces appended to the ‘‘ Legend,” 
that death has been busy among her offspring; so that, had we no other 
evidence, it would be readily believed that she has been greatly tried by the 
“ refiner’s fire.”” But there is other evidence, and that too of such an 
exalted and beautiful species of purity as may well cause the reader to 
marvel and admire. 

** To amuse sleepless nights,’’ continues the preface, “ by recalling past 
impressions, she composed ‘ the Legend.’ Her maternal ancestors, in 
common with the other inhabitants of Worcester, had suffered much during 
the civil war, especially at the battle of Worcester; and from the tradi- 
tionary narratives which impressed her imagination in early youth, she 
endeavoured to delineate a character that should exhibit her views of the 
sentiments which animated the Puritans, and, at the same time, impress 
upon the hearts of her children the power of religion, in union with lite- 
rature and the domestic affections, to give support under the severest suf- 
ferings.” There is boldness that savours of genius, in the very conception 
of the attempt that is here mentioned; that attempt is also original. But 
think of the thing being imagined by a female who has been the victim of 
such protracted illness as already stated. 





Art. XXVIII].—Journals and Letters of the Rev. Henry Martin, B. D. 
Edited by the Rev. S. WivBerrorce. 2 Vols. London: Seeley. 
1837. 

Din it fall within the range to which we devote our Journal to treat of 
practical religion, of eminent piety, and apostolic devotion in the service 
of God, we surely could never have met with a more interesting and 
exalted opportunity than the present. On opening these volumes, we 
felt as if we had been stepping upon holy ground, and were in the pre- 
sence of a seraphic spirit. To the religious community—and by that 
community alone can these Journals and Letters be understood and 
appreciated—it cannot be necessary for us to say more than that in these 
volumes is to be fuund the experience, the progress, the triumphant tokens 
of heavenly life upon earth, without disguise, without exaggeration, 
without abatement; for here we have Henry Martin’s life as spent in his 
ministrations, in his closet, and in his most secret communings with 


himself and with his Maker. 








